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FOREWORD 


On August 20, 1964, Lyndon B. Johnson signed the Economic Opportunity 
Act, declaring that its passage was a commitment of a “great nation... 
to eradicate poverty among its people.” Thus began the much heralded war 
on poverty. History has already shown that the title “war on poverty,” originated 
in the 1960s, was a misnomer; the program was an attempt to supplement existing 
programs rather than to alter fundamentally the status and economic position of 
the poor in our society. The package of programs developed in the 1960’s favored 
the young poor and excluded income-maintenance provisions or health care. It 
skould further be noted that these programs were not the historical beginning of 
an attempt to alleviate and reduce poverty. Such attempts originated in the 
post-Civil War period and were further developed by the New Deal administrators 
of the 1930’s. The war on poverty was formulated against a background of exist- 
icg welfare legislation valued in the billions, including services and cash benefits 
for veterans and for unemployed, disabled, or retired citizens. - 

The war on poverty embodied a number of new intellectual propositions, and, 
in the long run, these may prove to be more significant than the programs and 
services that were developed. An adequate assessment of this program must 
devote some attention to both the intellectual propositions and the packages of 
programs that were the reference points for the alleviation and reduction of 
poverty in the 1960’s. A further consideration is the need to analyze the evalua- 
tion process as it applies to antipoverty efforts during the current decade. This 
volume was developed with these goals in mind. 

The foremost intellectual proposition in the war on poverty was “creative 
federalism.” Lyndon Johnson considered a direct partnership between federal 
and local government to be the cornerstone of the antipoverty effort. Roger H. 
Davidson analyzes this proposition and discusses how it has fared since the 
program began. 

A second proposition postulated the “maximum feasible participation” of the 
poor. The underdogs were viewed not only as objects of change, but also as 
agents of change with a voice in the decisions to be made. Lillian Rubin assesses 
the fate of this proposition. 

The third proposition asserted the need for a central community-action agent 
to co-ordinate, as well as to centralize, resources at the local, community level 
Sanford Kravitz and Ferne Kolodner examine the role of this community-action 
concept. 

A fourth proposition stated the need for co-ordination of programs at both 
the local and the federal level. James L. Sundquist describes various attempts 
to co-ordinate antipoverty programs. 

In successive articles, Garth L. Mangum and Sar A. Levitan delineate two 
principal sets of antipoverty programs: manpower and community action. 
Michael Aiken analyzes the conditions under which various types of community 
power structures respond to federally funded programs. The not-too-surprising 
fact is that the degree of mobilization of local community resources varies widely 
in antipoverty programs. 
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Martin Ren analyzes the new trends that are apparent in the welfare system’s 
methods of providing cash and services in this decade, and Pamela Roby examines 
income inequalities during the period of the war on poverty. 

Weiss and Rein discuss the problems generally encountered in evaluating anti- 
poverty programs, while Williams and Evans describe the evaluation of a specific 
program—Head Start. The last article provides some over-all perspectives on the 
role of evaluction in social welfare programs. 

It should be noted that a review, by S. M. Miller, of Sar A. Levitan’s The 
Great Society's Poor Law is included in the Book Department of this issue of THE 
ANNALS, beginning on page 175. 

Louis A. FERMAN 


The War on Poverty: Experiment in Federalism 
By Rocrr H. DAVIDSON 


ABSTRACT: The war on poverty has been fought on the bat- 
tleground of American federalism. Because they are designed 
to reorient social institutions by encouraging political activity 
on the part of disadvantaged citizens, the antipoverty pro- 
grams will be judged as much on their political as or. their eco- 
nomicimpact. Yet, for this reason, these programs have raised 
“ugly problems of the political establishment.” The states, 
though largely ignored by the enabling legislation, have played 
a subordinate though significant role. Local political institu- 
tions have been challenged, because antipoverty programs have 
made great use of private nonprofit agencies, and bezause they 
have worked to foster maximum feasible participation of the 
disadvantaged. The history of the first five years of the pro- 
grams illuminates the basic dilemma of “creative federalism”: 
How much localized control is feasible or desirable in federally 
financed enterprises? 





Roger H. Davidson, Ph.D., Santa Barbora, California, is Associate Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the University of California, Santa Barbara. He is coauthor of Con- 
gress in Crisis: Politics and Congressional Reform (1966), and On Cafitol Hill: Studies 
in the Legislative Process (1967). With Sar A. Levitan, he has writzen a monograph, 
Antipoverty Housekeeping: The Administration of the Economic Opportunity Act 
(1968). He has served as a consultant for the National Manpower Folicy Task Force 
and for the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. 
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Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 represents an experimental ap- 
proach to American federalism. Partly 
by design, partly by sheer force of its 
innovative features, the loose bundle of 
antipoverty programs embodied in the 
legislation has deeply affected exist- 
ing political institutions and relation- 
ships at all levels. These programs have 
proved capable of creating new federal 
patterns, strengthening some old ones, 
and straining still others. Indeed, a 
prime reason why the war on poverty 
has been so controversial is that it 
poses what one congressman aptly 
called “ugly problems of the political 
establishment.” 

No evaluation of the war on poverty 
can escape its impact upon the “political 
establishment.” ‘The thrust of the pro- 
grams has been as much political as 
economic. Officials of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO), which for 
the first five years administered the key 
portions of the 1964 law, left no doubt 
that they considered one of their prime 
missions to be mobilization of the poor 
as a political force capable of reshaping 
public institutions and services. As 
OEO’s first Director, R. Sargent Shriver, 
phrased it, the agency’s task was “to 
serve the poor, to speak for the poor, to 
marshall America’s resources on behalf 
of the poor.’ ? 


THE STATES: AMBIGUOUS PARTNERS 


The states occupy an inconspicuous 
place in the Economic Opportunity Act 
programs. As drafted by the Shriver 
task force and passed by Congress, the 
law gave OEO maximum feasible flexi- 
bility in dealing with state, local, or 
private entities. In particular, many 
in the Johnson administration’s bill- 
drafting team harbored a deep antip- 
athy toward traditional grants-in-aid, 
whereby federal funds were administered 

1 Quoted by William Selover, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, June 17, 1967, p. 5. 


by the states under specified conditions. 
Such programs, they believed, were apt 
to be captured by state administrators 
and private professional associations. 
In contrast, it was hoped that the new 
antipoverty programs could cut through 
the layers of bureaucrats and profes- 
sionals and reach the poor directly— 
much as the Peace Corps had dealt di- 
rectly with citizens of developing na- 
tions.? Some feared, moreover, that 
certain governors, if given the opportu- 
nity, might try to thwart the objectives 
of the act. 

More fundamentally, the community- 
action concept—which many viewed as 
the crux of the new law—implied that 
the states were not relevant for more 
than an advisory or supportive role. A 
major goal of community action was re- 
casting the structure and social service 
system of the local community. Un- 
aware of how literally their words might 
be applied, the United States Conference 
of Mayors told President Johnson that 
“the major battlefields in the war against 
poverty lie in the cities and towns.” ? 
The President responded by speaking 
repeatedly of local initiative and assert- 
ing that the problems of the urban en- 
vironment “require us to create new 
concepts of cooperation—a creative fed- 
eralism—between the National Capital 
and the leaders of local communities.” * 

The states’ role was further clouded 
by early controversies over the gover- 
nor’s veto. The Johnson administra- 
tion’s 1964 draft bill required guberna- 

2 See Roger H. Davidson and Sar A. Levitan, 
Antipoverty Housekeeping: The Admunistra- 
tion of the Economic Opportunily Act (Ann 
Arbor: Institute of Labor and Industral Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan~Wayne State 
University, 1968), pp. 33-34 

3 US, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Education and Labor, Hearings on the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, 88th Cong. 
2nd sess., 1964, vol. 2, p 825 et passim 

4US., President [Johnson], Commencement 
Address at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, May 22, 1964, 
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torial consent before Volunteers ‘in 
Service to America (VISTA) volunteers 
could be dispatched to that state; in 
community-action programs, OEO’s Di- 
rector was admonished to “facilitate ef- 
fective participation of the states” and 
to refer project-applications to the 
state’s governor for “comment.” Before 
passing the act, Congress substantially 
strengthened the hand of the governors 
by adding a governor’s veto of Job 
Corps centers and all contracts with 
nongovernmental agencies (including 
community-action agencies). 

Governors viewed the veto power as 
an important weapon, not only for co- 
ordinating poverty efforts, but for in- 
suring that their own political position 
would not be jeopardized by policies or 
“patronage” associated with the pro- 
grams. It was this latter objective that 
produced the most bitter disputes be- 
tween OEO and the state officials, pro- 
voking a number of threatened vetoes 
and their actual use on five occasions 
during the first year of the act. The 
most publicized veto came when Gover- 
nor George C. Wallace of Alabama 
turned back OEO funds which had been 
allocated to a biracial poverty group in 
Birmingham.’ Because of its racial 
overtones, Wallace’s action led Congress 
to reconsider the whole question during 
debate on 1965 amendments to the act. 
A coalition of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats in the House insisted 
on retaining some form of the veto, so 
the final amendments permitted vetoes 
over Neighborhood Youth Corps, Com- 
munity Action, and Adult Basic Educa- 
tion projects. But the veto was only a 
token power, for the OEO Director was 
permitted to reverse the veto after thirty 
days if he wished.® 

š Ray Reed, “Wallace Vetoes a Poverty 
Grant,” New York Times, May 13, 1965. 

$ Congressional Record (Daily Edition), 


August 17, 1965, pp. 18888-9 (Senate); and 
September 15, 1965, pp. 23073-8 (House). 


Even the diluted veta power permitted 
a few governors to earr. political capital 
by assuming a public stance of fighting 
OEO’s “waste and extzavagance.” Al- 
together, thirty vetoes were invoked in 
ten states during OEO’s first three years, 
or one for every 55) grants made. 
Governors Wallace of Alabama (both 
George and Lurleen) and Ronald 
Reagan of California were the champion 
vetoers, accounting for three of every 
five vetoes.’ While Gcvernor Reagan’s 
actions received considerable attention, 
the ten vetoes he exercised during his 
first year of office accounted for less 
than one percent of the total funds 
allocated by OEO to California; and 
some of the vetoed projects became ef- 
fective after expiration bf the thirty-day 
waiting period. Nonetheless, the veto 
power should not be entirely discounted. 
Its propensity for drawing attention to 
questionable or controversial projects 
may have served, on cccasion, to per- 
suade officials to modify their pro- 
gram-applications, or tc prevent OEO’s 
approval of certain projects. 

It would be a mistake to conclude 
that the states play no role in the anti- 
poverty programs. CAP funds, though 
allocated directly to communities, are 
distributed among the states on the basis 
of: (1) the number of public assistance 
recipients, (2) the average number of 
unemployed, and (3) tae ratio of chil- 
dren in families with an annual income 
of less than $1,000. OEO may reserve 
up to 20 percent of the total funds for 
distribution in accordance with criteria 
of its own design. Stale agencies par- 
ticipate in other ways. In programs of 
Title V, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW), state welfare agencies must 
approve project-proposels and provide 
over-all supervision, even though local 


T Congressional Record (Daly Edition), Oc- 
tober 4, 1967, p S14147 
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welfare agencies are in charge of day-to- 
day operations. In other programs, the 
states (as well as localities) are eligible 
to become contractors. And where 
standards for such professional person- 
nel as teachers or social workers are 
involved, state licensing practices inevi- 
tably come into play. 

State economic opportunity offices 
(SEOO’s) are operating in forty-nine 
states. (Indiana had such an office, but 
later closed it on the pretext of econ- 
omy.) These offices assume a variety 
of forms. About -wo-thirds are located 
in governors’ offices; the others are 
units within a state multipurpose depart- 
ment or agency.” Whatever their locus, 
SEOO directors are usually appointed 
by the governor and responsible to him, 
in accord with OEO’s instruction that 
the SEOO director “function as the 
Governor’s princival representative in 
the State’s dealing with OEO, and... 
on all matters related to anti-poverty 
efforts both within and outside the 
state.”® While differing in size and 
quality of staff (the average SEOO has 
about eight professional workers), not to 
mention effectiveness in performing their 
missions, the SEOO’s are expected to 
perform three basic tasks. First, they 
are equipped to provide technical as- 
sistance and management help to local 
community-action agencies. Second, 
SEOO’s may sponsor and operate OEO- 
funded programs. Finally, SEOO’s are 
designed to help the governors to stimu- 
late and co-ordinate state programs for 
eliminating poverty. 

Technical assistance was the original 
function of SEOO’s, which were, in fact, 
created under the act’s provision author- 


8 Data concerning SEOO’s were compiled by 
OEO on September 1, 1968, on the basis of 
questionnaires completed by 48 SEOO’s. 

8US., Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“Responsibilities acd Functions of OEO- 
Funded State Agencies,” OEO Instruction 
72-10, April 30, 1963. 


izing OEO’s Director to contract with 
state agencies for such assistance (Sec- 
tion 231, as amended). At first OKO 
officials gave little thought to the 'role 
of the states, and relations with SEOO’s 
were not very active. As one OEO of- 
ficial expressed it: “We didn’t have time 
to talk to each other, or to other agen- 
cies, or to the governors.” Soon, how- 
ever, the technical-assistance function 
began to take shape. Lacking the 
indigenous leadership, expertise, and 
organizational infrastructure of their 
urban counterparts, rural communities 
were falling behind in procuring anti- 
poverty funds; and OEO came under fire 
from rural politicians for the resulting 
imbalance. Speaking at the Governors’ 
Conference in mid-1965, Shriver con- 
fessed that: 

Too often, it has been the big cities that 
have been able to get the federal money 
first—because they can attract the experts 
—because they know how to put together 
a staff attached to the mayor—and they 
know the arts of grantsmanship.?° 

Thus, OEO began to formalize its 
relations with the states and to rely on 
SEOOQ’s to advise local communities on 
how to create and operate CAA’s. In 
early 1967, OEO issued more precise 
guidelines for SEOO’s and placed state 
matters in an Office of Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations under the OEO Director. 

The federal funds used to create and 
maintain the SEOO’s were by no means 
large: total funding for SEOO operating 
expenses in fiscal 1968 was just over $5 
million, the average grant being about 
$140,000. But the money was undoubt- 


10 R, Sargent Shriver, Address to 57th An- 
nual Governors’ Conference, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, July 28, 1965. The National Associa- 
tion of Community Development asserted in 
early 1966 that rural areas, which contain ap- 
proximately 47 percent of the nation’s poor, 
had received only 6.4 percent of OFO’s grant 
funds—See Bill Kovach and Nat Caldwell, 
“The Plight of the Rural Poor,” The Re- 
porter, April 21, 1966, pp. 27-32. 
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edly well spent. The state agencies 
provided localities (especially in rural 
areas) with a variety of supporting 
services, including information, assist- 
ance in preparing grant-applications and 
program proposals, liaison with state 
agencies, consultants and program- 
evaluation specialists, and all forms of 
advice. After generations of complaints 
that state governments have favored 
rural areas at the expense of the cities, 
one of the larger ironies of the war on 
poverty has been the rescue operation 
which many SEOO’s performed for these 
same rural areas—which were ill-pre- 
pared to compete in planning and imple- 
menting federal antipoverty programs. 

SEOO’s can also operate their own 
single-purpose antipoverty programs; as 
of mid-1968, approximately nineteen of 
the agencies were responsible for some 
$16 million in programs. The New 
Jersey OEO operated a Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program, made extensive 
use of VISTA volunteers, and generally 
co-ordinated the development of CAA’s 
in the state. Under Governor Edmund 
G. Brown, the state co-ordinator’s office 
in California stimulated a broad-gauged 
migrant program featuring day-care 
and educational components, overnight 
camps and sanitary facilities, and the 
use of transportable housing for mi- 
grants at the height of the growing 
season. Other states could boast of 
equally productive contributions to the 
antipoverty campaign. As would be 
expected, a crucial factor in a SEOO’s 
success is the commitment and support 
of the governor of the state. 

More recently, OEO has tried to per- 
suade SEOO’s to emphasize their third 
role as innovators and co-ordinators 


11 For evaluations of SEOO’s in seven states, 
see U.S., Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty, Examination 
of the War on Poverty: Staff and Consultant 
Reports, 90th Cong, Ist sess., 1967, vol. 8. 


of state-sponsored programs, ‘Technical 
assistance has slipped te the background 
as local communities have established 
their CAA’s, and as OEO’s own regional 
offices have been upgraded to provide 
needed assistance. Operating single- 
purpose programs, too, tends to place 
the SEOO’s in competition with local 
CAA’s. Hence, OEO considers “the co- 
ordination of state activities and pro- 
grams .. . as perhaps the most impor- 
tant function for the SEOO’s to perform 
in terms of maximizing the beneficial 
impact of available resources on the 
poor.” 1? Especially in a period where 
federal resources are no: expanding, this 
task includes mobilizing state agencies, 
and even lobbying for greater attention 
to antipoverty objectives in state policies 
and programs. As one OEO official 
phrased it: “We want the state organiza- 
tions to perform the same role at the 
state level that OEO plays in Washing- 
ton: advocating the cause of the poor.” 
SEOO’s accomplishments in this field 
are uneven. But nearly all have mobi- 
lized state-program resources, and three- 
fourths cite co-ordination as a major 
responsibility. 

What is obvious, to date, is the “un- 
clear definition of the role of the states” 
in activities under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. Nor is there any real con- 
sensus on the states’ future role. State 
officials and their supporters call for a 
greater voice in poverty programs, and 
transfers of OEO programs to other 
agencies—in particular, to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
—which will enhance the states’ respon- 
sibilities. But local officials continue to 
be wary of state involvement. “The 
state agencies, even wh2n they do be- 
come involved in a lezal urban pro- 
gram,” remarked Detrolt’s Mayor Je- 


12US., Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“Summary of Data Submitted in Response to 
the State Economic Opportunity Office Ques- 
tionnaire” (September 1, 1968, rev.), p. 2. 
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rome Cavanagh, “lack either the interest 
or the sophistication or the understand- 
ing of the immediacy of the problem.” 1 


The ultimate place of the states in the 


antipoverty programs will depend upon 
further program developments as well as 
upon evolution of the federal system of 
relationships. 


Tue Locat BATTLEGROUNDS 


The Economic Opportunity Act is 
brashly innovative in its approach to 
federal--ocal relations. Title TI, no 
doubt, the Act’s most lasting contribu- 
tion to political theory and practice, 
envisions comprenensive, community- 
wide planning and implementation of 
programs aimed at combating pov- 
erty. The local institutional vehicle is 
the multipurpose “community-action 
agency” (CAA), a public or private 
nonprofit agency designed to fuse a lo- 
cality’s existing institutional resources 
and to develop its “community-action 
program” (CAP), a functional agenda 
of its needs in fighting poverty. 

The act’s contribution to “creative 
federalism” came about almost by acci- 
dent.* In the months prior to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy’s assassination, 
White House advisers were searching 
for new program ideas that could be 
packaged into the projected antipoverty 

18US., Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower and Poverty, Examination of 
the War on Poverty: Hearings, 90th Cong. 
Ist sess, 1967, part 1, p. 104 For an op- 
posing view, see tke testimony of Paul N. 
Yivisaker, ibid., pp. 138-157. 

14 The history of the antipoverty legislation, 
and particularly the community-action com- 
ponent, is reviewed in: Sar A. Levitan, The 
Design of Federal Antipoverty Strategy (Ann 
Arbor: Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan-Wayne State 
University, 1967) pp. 18 ff; John C. Donovan, 
The Politics of Poverty (New York: Pegasus 
Books, 1967), chap. 3; John F. Bibby and 
Roger H. Davidson, On Capitol Hill: Studies 
in the Legislative Process (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1967), chap. 7. 


legislation. A small task force from the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
Budget Bureau canvassed each federal 
agency for ideas and turned up a large 
quantity of relatively unexciting pro- 
posals. Most of the agencies had simply 
used the opportunity to advertise their 
pet projects, some of which were already 
stalled on Capitol Hill. In all fairness, 
the planners were hampered by the fact 
that economists and practitioners were 
just beginning to rediscover poverty: 
tested and proven methods of fighting 
poverty were simply not available in 
1963 or 1964. 

One proposal, however, offered prom- 
ise as a keystone of the new antipoverty 
program (by this time, Lyndon Johnson 
had become President). Staff members 
of the President’s Commission on Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Youth Crime sug- 
gested the funding of local action agen- 
cies which would draw up their own 
plans for alleviating poverty. In other 
words, the federal government would 
simply hold out “a pot of money,” and 
local people would bid for it. The idea 
was deceptively simple, and seemed a 
pragmatic solution to several immediate 
problems: it appeared to respect tradi- 
tional local prerogatives; it could be 
handled through demonstration grants 
(as was planned) with limited funding; 
it bypassed the time-consuming task of 
having federal experts devise a compre- 
hensive antipoverty strategy. 

In truth, community action has the 
capacity to restructure the adminis- 
tration of social services in several ways. 
From the standpoint of the federal gov- 
errnment, the multipurpose CAP is an 
alternative to the traditional single- 
purpose grant-in-aid, and, in this respect, 
anticipates the concept of the block 
grant. Only local planning, it is rea- 
soned, can account for unique local 
needs, and these needs, in turn, cannot 
be met by a plethora of federal agencies 
sponsoring their own specialized grant 
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programs. The levers for pulling to- 
gether federal resources are found in two 
preference provisions in the act which 
direct OEO and every other federal do- 
mestic department to assign highest pos- 
sible priority to proposals of CAA’s. 
The Bureau of the Budget understand- 
ably displayed an early interest in CAP 
as a device for co-ordinating federal ef- 
forts and obliterating traditional juris- 
dictional lines. (The Bureau grew to 
regret its initial enthusiasm for com- 
munity action.) 

Second, community action envisons 
co-ordination at the local level, because 
CAA’s are required to be broadly repre- 
sentative of community opinion in social 
welfare matters. This feature is an 
indirect outgrowth of theoretical and 
practical work on juvenile delinquency, 
in which the goal of “changing the op- 
portunity structure” of the community 
looms as largely as that of reorienting 
the individual offender. The neighbor- 
hood- and community-wide service or- 
ganization was tested in the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Gray Areas Programs and in 
demonstration grants sponsored by the 
President’s Commission on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime (created 
in 1961). 

Thus, it was with considerable casual- 
ness (surprising only in retrospect) that 
the drafters of the act specified that 
CAP’s be “developed, conducted, and 
administered with the maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas 
and members of the groups served.” +5 
The notion of broad community par- 
ticipation appeared in internal memo- 
randa almost from the time that the 
war on poverty was first proposed. 
Partly because the phrasing seemed in- 
herent in community action and partly 
because it was considered a guarantee 
against racial discrimination, it was 


15 Sections 201 (a) (4) and 211 (£) (1) of 
the 1967 Act, as amended. 


little discussed within the administra- 
tion. Congress, for its part, seemed 
hardly to note the phrase.'* 

A final aspect of community action is 
its pragmatic approach to geographic 
and political boundaries. The act speaks 
of “areas” and “communities,” not of 
cities, towns, or counties. Though 
CAA’s frequently parallel existing po- 
litical subdivisions, they often cross 
boundaries for functional purposes of 
planning or implementing poverty-re- 
lated programs. This feature is signifi- 
cant in both urban and rural areas: in 
the former, because political jurisdic- 
tions have often proliferated beyond con- 
trol; in the latter, because many single 
counties lack the people or the resources 
to support effective welfare services on 
their own. 

Several questions had to be resolved 
in implementing Title II of the Act. 
First, how would CAA’s relate to exist- 
ing community institutions—including 
city and county governments, school 
systems, and welfare agencies? Second, 
what was the operational meaning of 
the “maximum feasible participation” 
requirement? Underlying these issues 
was the central question of “creative 
federalism”: How much local control is 
politically feasible in a federally funded 
enterprise? These questions are inter- 
twined, and they are pre-eminently 
political. 

War on city hall? 


Some legislators and local officials 
sensed CAP’s potential threat to their 
outhority from the outset. The Confer- 
ence of Mayors, for example, endorsed 
the antipoverty bill with a single ex- 
ception—-that Title II funds be chan- 


16 Of all the federal spokesmen on the anti- 
poverty bill, only Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy discussed the probable impact of 
Title IT upon local communities. See Hearings 
on the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
vol 2, pp. 304 ff. 
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neled through official agencies, such as 
local human-development corporations. 
Democratic mayors like Richard J. 
Daley of Chicago and Robert F. Wagner 
of New York took a similar stance; 
Republican Mayor William F. Walsh of 
Syracuse went so far as to say that “if 
we could not have direct control of the 
program we would not want it.” At 
one point, the bill’s House sponsor, 
Representative Phil Landrum (D-Ga.), 
promised to “draft language” to require 
inclusion of local governments, but the 
bill was never altered in this respect. 
Meanwhile, hunger for federal money 
overrode any doubts, and the act was 
passed with its original flexibility. 

Of the 1,012 CAA’s funded in fiscal 
1968 (prior to implementation of the 
Green Amendment), approximately 96 
percent were in the category of non- 
profit, nongovernmental organizations.** 
The remainder were public entities, in- 
cluding CAA’s in some of the largest 
cities—iacluding New York, Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 
Nonpublic organizations also figure 
prominently among the 948 single-pur- 
pose agencies (including many Head 
Start programs) not attached to CAA’s 
—usually in areas where CAA’s have not 
taken hold. Precise figures are not 
available concerning the approximately 
five thousand delegate agencies—groups 
or organizations serving as “subcon- 
tractors” for the CAA’s. However, in 
Head Start—the costliest and most 
widely dispersed CAP component— 
about 70 percent of the full-year pro- 
grams are in the hands of private 
groups, while in the summer, when 
school space is available, about two- 
thirds of the programs are run by local 
school systems. 


17 Ibid., p. 822. 

18 Figures prior to implementation of the 
Green Amendment (Source: U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity). 


The vast majority of the thousand or 
so CAA’s were set in motion with a 
minimum of administrative friction. 
OEO provided initial funds to develop 
a program and to finance the cost of 
organizing and hiring staff; only a hand- 
ful of communities refused to accept the 
money. In most cases, the CAA was 
simply an administrative framework for 
the kinds of work which community 
agencies had already been doing, and a 
majority of the funds undoubtedly 
found their way, ultimately, to what 
OEO called “the local welfare system” 
—that is, existing schools, welfare agen- 
cies, and local charities, whether public 
or private. 

Most CAA’s, whatever their formal 
status, proceeded with at least the tacit 
support of local government officials. In 
urban areas, a mayor’s task force typi- 
cally set the process in motion, although 
a coalition of civil-rights, welfare, and 
related groups sometimes served the 
same function. Rural areas, lacking the 
institutional richness of their urban 
counterparts, usually relied on private 
organizations or agricultural-extension- 
service agents to organize CAA’s, some- 
times under the prodding of SEOO’s. 

From OEO’s vantage point, city-hall 
co-operation is valuable in assuring ac- 
cess to local governmental funds and 
facilities. Under the act, a portion of 
the CAP funding must come from the 
locality itself—although this may be in 
the form of “in-kind” contributions, 
such as staff time.® OEO guidelines 
also specify that CAA’s be capable of 
mobilizing existing local “service sys- 
tems,” such as schools and welfare 
agencies. To assure that consultation 
has taken place, OEO has devised an 


18 Originally, this local contribution was set 
at 10 percent, but in 1967 Congress ralsed the 
figure to 20 percent—though, to the relief of 
local poverty officials, it killed a proposal that 
local contributions be in cash. 
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elaborate “check-point” procedure.** 
The CAP-project applicant is required 
to clear project proposals with the 
chief elected official in the community, 
the local director of the state em- 
ployment service, the director of the 
county welfare department, the school 
superintendent, and other appropriate 
officials. 

From the viewpoint of city hall, too, 
co-operation has its payoffs. Most local 
officials have preferred to exercise some 
control over the direction of CAA’s, 
though usually at a calculated distance 
—that is, exercising informal direction 
while appearing to grant independence, 
in order to minimize the personal risk 
of repercussions from CAA activities. 
Sometimes the mayor has exerted a firm 
hand, as with Chicago’s Committee for 
Urban Opportunity; sometimes—as in 
Oakland, and, at one time, Syracuse and 
San Francisco—the CAA has coexisted 
with the local political establishment in 
a state of high tension. 

From the outset, however, the relation 
of CAA’s to local governments has been 
“uneasy and sometimes strained.” ** On 
the other hand, localities are eager for 
federal dollars, and such bodies as the 
United States Conference of Mayors and 
the National League of Cities have given 
the war on poverty strong support. On 
the other hand, some local officials— 
particularly in large cities and through- 
out the South—have feared that CAA’s 
will organize the poor (and the blacks) 
to upset traditional political alignments. 

In some instances, local activists (en- 
couraged by militants within OEO) saw 
the war on poverty as an opportunity to 
wage war on city hall itself. The coun- 


20US, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Community Action Program Guide (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965), 
vol. 1° “Instructions for Applicants,” pp 40-41 

21 Examination of the War on Poverty: Staff 
and Consultant Reports, vol. 3, pp. 801-802. 


terattack was not long in materializing, 
and the central engagement was over 
political registration in Syracuse.* In 
February 1965, OEO funded an experi- 
mental political-action-training program, 
sponsored by Syracuse University, to 
train political organizers and instigate 
field work in slum areas. To Republi- 
can Mayor Walsh, the program looked 
suspiciously like a drive to register 
discontented (and mostly Democratic) 
voters. By mid-1965, several influential 
Democratic mayors were having similar 
troubles with CAA’s, and a Conference 
of Mayors subcommittee, led by Mayor 
Daley, went to Washington to confer 
with Vice-President Hubert Humphrey, 
who assured the complainants that the 
Johnson administration had no intention 
of bypassing city hall. 

Humphrey and the pragmatists within 
OEO succeeded in blunting the earlier 
anti-city-hall sentiments. The Syracuse 
grant was terminated, and the militants 
were instructed to work through the 
Mayor’s Crusade for Opportunity, the 
local CAA; détentes were reached in 
Chicago, Newark, and other cities, and 
in early 1966 it was revealed that OEO 
was allowing numerous mayors an infor- 
mal veto over CAP projects. By March 
of that year, OEO was informing its 
regional offices that city or county 
elected officials could veto all or any 
portion of CAA proposals. The OEO 
directive stated, in part: 


Our policy is to accept a veto where this 
will produce community action. This pol- 
icy does not mean that we must accept a 
veto where the effect will be to prevent 
community action.** 


220f the many published accounts of the 
Syracuse situation, see Jules Witcover and 
Erwin Knoll, “Polltics and the Poor: Shriver’s 
Second Thoughts,” The Reporter, December 
30, 1965, pp. 23-25. 

28 Robert Walters, “Mayors Can Have Veto 
over Poverty Programs,” Washington Siar, 
March 23, 1966. 
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Militants viewed *hese developments as 
equivalent to a sellout, accusing OEO 
of what Saul D. Alinsky called “a zoo- 
keeper mentality.” When questioned 
about such actions, Bernard L. Boutin, 
then Deputy Director of the agency, 
explained that “ccncurrence” of officials 
was sought “where it is the best part of 
prudence in order to to get a program 
going.” 4 Local officials, for their part, 
were not entirely obdurate: the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, in fact, issued a highly 
enthusiastic guidebook on the antipov- 
erty program, urging local officialdom to 
allow “some actual sharing of planning 
and decision-making power.” 35 

While relations with local politicians 
improved markedly after 1966, OEO 
continued to walk a tightrope on the 
issue of city-hall or county-courthouse 
involvement. It is here that OEO’s 
second great dilemma—involvement of 
the poor in decision-making—becomes 
germane. The Economic Opportunity 
Act speaks, not of the poor, but of 
“residents of the areas and the groups 
served." Nor does it say that the poor 
should run antipoverty programs: its 
words are “maximum feasible participa- 
tion.” Because the poor lack skills and 
resources for engaging in middle-class 
modes of influence, encouraging par- 
ticipation has been a difficult business. 
And, when achieved, such participation 
has frequently produced jarring results. 

Again OEO has been torn between 
powerful forces. Mayors and welfare 
professionals argue that effective pro- 
grams cannot be managed by unqualified 
persons. Radical militants, by the same 


24Eve Edstrom, “Powell Would Halt War 
on Poverty Rather than Give Veto to 
Mayors,” Washington Post, March 28, 1966. 
For one militant view by a former OEO of- 
ficial, see William F. Haddad, “Mr Shriver 
and the Savage Politics of Poverty,” Harper’s 
(December 1965), pp. 43-50. 

25 U.S. Conference of Mayors, Economic 
Opportunity in Cities (Washington, D C.: The 
Conference, 1966), p 26 (Italics in original). 


token, tend to equate participation with 
control. OEO, as usual, has tried to 
chart a hazardous middle course. “We 
have no intention,” Shriver said in a 
memorandum, “of letting any one 
group, even the poor themselves, run 
the programs. Thats not community 
action,” 6 

Initially, CAP grants failed to specify 
criteria for including the poor in deci- 
sion-making. The law could be observed 
without having a single low-income 
person on the local CAA Board. OEO 
then began to sponsor local elections 
for target-area representatives on CAA 
boards. During the first year of CAP 
about a dozen cities held such elections, 
but turnouts were dismal: voter par- 
ticipation ranged from a low of one per- 
cent to a high of 5 percent of those 
eligible. Lacking middle-class habits 
of civic involvement, lacking issues or 
party labels or inspiring candidates, the 
poor were simply not prepared to go to 
the polls in force.2” Involvement could 
not be achieved overnight. 

Working on another front, OEO be- 
gan to require, informally, that at least 
a third of the members of local CAA 
boards be poor people or their repre- 
sentatives. In most cases such prodding 
was sufficient: in mid-1967, Shriver 
reported that only eight local boards 
had failed to comply. OEO was reluc- 
tant to go farther; inflexible require- 
ments would seem like dictation from 
Washington and would foredoom a few 
CAA’s in the South. Yet, failure to 
maintain standards would expose OEO 
to the charge of “welfare colonialism.” 
The issue was settled when Congress 


26U.S, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“Involvement of the Poor in All OEO Pro- 
grams,” Memorandum from the Director, 
September 9, 1966. 

27 American Arbitration Association, “Repre~ 
sentation Election and Voter Participation in 
Community-Action Programs under OEO,” 
June 15, 1966, pp. 8-11. 
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wrote the one-third rule into the 1966 
amendments to the law. 

To lay groundwork for long-term par- 
ticipation, however, OEO had to rely 
primarily on the long-term payoffs of the 
programs themselves. Militants in and 
outside of the agency advocated the 
funding of political education projects, 
such as James Farmer’s proposed Na- 
tional Center for Community Action 
Education. OEO has funded relatively 
few such projects, and when it has done 
so, political repercussions have been in- 
evitable. In fact, promising locally ini- 
tiated plans are rare, and many of these 
are politically risky; hence, CAP has 
turned increasingly to safe, popular 
“national-emphasis” programs like Head 
Start. More subtle devices are also 
geared to the objective of mobilizing the 
poor: lobbying for a voice for the poor 
in policy-making; funding projects— 
such as legal aid, neighborhood centers, 
or consumer education—which will gen- 
erate skills needed for participation; 
and hiring and upgrading the poor in 
CAA operations. 

Though OEO has tried to avoid the 
liabilities of direct efforts, it has main- 
tained its commitment to fostering acti- 
vation by other means. As a guideline 
issued late in 1968 declares: 


The constituency of the Community Action 
Program and its grantees is poor people. 
CAP is based upon the recognition that 
poor people possess talents and resources 
essential to reducing the problems of 
poverty.*8 


Thus, CAP has helped amass a cadre 
of disadvantaged citizens who are edu- 
cated in their rights and knowledgeable 
about techniques of influence, In as- 
sessing the first two years of CAP’s ex- 


23 US, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“Participation of the Poor in the Planning, 
Conduct, and Evaluation of Community- 
Action Programs,” Instruction 6005-1, Decem- 
ber 1, 1968, p. 1. 


perience, William C. Selover, a careful 
journalistic observer, found that, in the 
forty cities he surveyed, “poor people 
. . . have gained a foothold in running 
many local antipoverty programs.” * 
Much of CAP’s legacy is to be found in 
the poor people who, after receiving an 
initial civic education in CAA’s, have 
moved on to take leadership roles in the 
host of action groups that simply did 
not exist prior to 1964. 

OEO’s programs continue to be politi- 
cally vulnerable, notwithstanding the 
uneasy truce with city hall that has pre- 
vailed since 1966. It is hard to see how 
programs for and by the impoverished 
could be otherwise. Such programs are 
inherently scandal-prone. Moreover, it 
is impossible for CAA’s, for example, to 
be effective without engaging in (as one 
OEO internal evaluation put it) “a lim- 
ited form of pressure and antagonism 
(which is) preferable to extremes of 
vehement antagonism or docility.” 
Consumer education inevitably stirs up 
landlords and merchants; neighborhood 
workers necessarily engage in quasi- 
political activism. 

Congressional harassment of OEO per- 
sisted, therefore, long after the city-hall 
issue had subsided. In the fall of 1967, 
Congress petulantly voted to exclude 
OEO employees from a general salary 
increase for government workers, then 
refused the usual continuing resolution 
permitting OEO to operate the pre- 
vious year’s budget, pending new au- 
thorization. For two weeks, OEO was 
literally without funds and had to dis- 
continue existing projects. That Con- 
gress had misread the national situation 
became apparent when CAA clienteles-— 
including many local politicians—raised 
a cry about imperiled programs, among 
them many of the popular Head Start 
projects. 


29 Selover, Christian Science Monitor, June 
17, 1967. 
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Before adjourning in 1967, Congress 
funded OEO for two more years. The 
quid pro quo was an amendment giving 
local governments authority to designate 
CAA’s. The so-called Green Amend- 
ment—its original sponsor was Repre- 
sentative Edith Green (D-Ore.)—con- 
siderably redefined the CAA concept to 
make it more palatable to politicians. 
The provision was quickly labeled the 
“bosses and boll-weevil amendment” be- 
cause it enabled Southern and big-city 
Democrats to join forces and stave off 
moves to alter OEO more drastically. 

Under the amendment, CAA’s must 
be designated by state or local govern- 
ments. The CAA itself may be an 
agency of the state or local government, 
or a nonprofit (public or private) 
agency designatel by them. In the 
event that a state or local government 
fails to create or designate a CAA, or 
fails to submit or carry out a satisfac- 
tory CAP, OEO’s Director is authorized 
to select a nonprofit organization as 
the CAA. Whatever the character 
of the CAA, it is required to have a 
governing board not exceeding fifty-one 
members and divided equally among 
three groups—public officials; democrat- 
ically selected representatives of the 
poverty areas; end representatives of 
business, labor, civic, and charitable 
groups.?° 

The Green Amendment has produced 
little change. Of the 1,012 CAA’s in 
existence at the end of 1968, only 34 
(less than 4 percent) were run by public 
agencies prior to the amendment. 
Under the amendment, another 25—in- 
cluding CAA’s in Tampa and Miami in 
Florida and Portland, Oregon—were 
taken over by public agencies. Ninety- 
four percent remain private nonprofit 
organizations. 

The CAA’s role, it would appear, has 


80 Sections 210 and 211 of the 1967 Act, as 
amended. 


not been fundamentally altered by the 
Green Amendment. To be sure, OEO’s 
interpretation of the amendment, and 
its guidelines for implementation, have 
drawn attacks from several quarters— 
including Mrs. Green herself, who 
charged that the agency was continuing 
“business as usual.”?! More fundamen- 
tally, the shrewdest local officials appar- 
ently find it useful to maintain the 
CAA’s as separate entities, so long as 
city-hall representatives serve on CAA 
boards and help to influence operations. 
Moreover, the vast majority of CAA’s 
have adroitly handled their role of lim- 
ited pressure and antagonism, building 
a clientele for their programs while 
maintaining civil relations with city 
halls, The charges that community 
action has been unrelentingly hostile to 
local government were most noticeable 
during OEO’s first year or so, and, even 
then, the “war on city hall” was con- 
fined to only a few areas. As one OEO 
official confessed in 1968: “In three and 
a half years, the CAP has become more 
deeply rooted than many of us had 
realized.” Whatever the fate of OEO 
as an autonomous federal agency, the 
local institutions fostered by it will not 
soon be erased from the scene. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Evaluating OEO’s success in fulfilling 
its political mission of mobilizing the 
poor is not an easy task. Five years is 
a brief period, and the full dividends— 
or deficits—of OEO’s work will not be 
evident for some time. Moreover, social 
scientists have evolved only crude mea- 
sures of the political impact of pro- 
grams. Finally, it is next to impossible 
to assess the relation of the war on pov- 
erty to the social movements of the 


31US., Office of Economic Opportunity, 
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1960’s—including the rise and demise of 
the civil rights movement, the advent of 
Black Power, and the ghetto riots. 

OEO officials, despite their reputation 
for press-agentry, are circumspect in 
evaluating the impact of antipoverty 
programs on institutional change. A 
recent internal memorandum, describing 
preliminary findings of an evaluation of 
CAP, concludes that “CAP is not a 
powerhouse, but it is not insignificant.” 
Based on assessments of observers in a 
sample of forty-seven locales, the study 
found favorable developments in almost 
all cities; in almost two-thirds of the 
cases, CAA’s played some role in the 
changes. If valid, the findings hardly 
constitute grounds for crediting OEO 
with eliminating poverty, but, given the 
limitations of publicly funded efforts, 
they are grounds for the modest con- 
clusion that OEO has been a useful 
catalytic agent. 

The war on poverty will be judged, 
ultimately, more upon its success in 
mobilizing the poor as an effective force 
than upon the number of dollars it has 
placed in their pockets. Political action 
is an inevitable consequence of anti- 
poverty programs, for any effort to 
better the condition of the poor raises 
fundamental issues of citizenship and 
political influence Governmental spon- 
sorship of political clienteles is not a 


new phenomenon, but it is especially 
delicate in the case of the poor because 
of the inherent difficulties of organizing 
this grouping and because of the impact 
that governmental sponsorship has upon 
the federal structure of relationships. 
In short, how much political revolution 
can a publicly funded program afford to 
sponsor? 

Localized control of programs—to the 
extent that this has been possible in the 
antipoverty programs—only exacerbates 
this political dimension. No giver of 
money can long remain neutral: it must 
decide how much to give, and to whom, 
and for what purposes. In the case of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, the fed- 
eral government clearly opted not to 
move in and administer its own pre- 
arranged programs, but, rather, to invite 
localities to engage in “grantsmanship.” 
Yet, when local programs produce ten- 
sions or scandals, OEO is the first to feel 
pressures for tightening its supervision. 
And, it must be added, these pressures 
are heard as frequently from conserva- 
tives as from liberals. Creative fed- 
eralism, it would seem, has political 
liabilities for all concerned. Despite 
inevitable repercussions from all sides, 
difficult political decisions must continue 
to be reached concerning what the soci- 
ety can or cannot support in its local 
communities. 


Maximum Feasible Participation: The Origins, 
Implications, and Present Status* 


By Larn B. RUBIN 


ABSTRACT: Even among those who framed the Economic 
Opportunity Act, there is little consensus about how the phrase 
“maximum feasible participation” was formulated or about its 
intended meaning. An analysis of the social history of the idea 
suggests that its roots lie in community development programs 
for underdeveloped nations. The civil rights movement, cou- 
pled with a growing disquietude with existing welfare policy, 
gave impetts to translating community development notions to 
the domestic scene. Several demonstration projects emphasiz-. 
ing the need for citizen participation were precursors of CAP; 
some were already embroiled in heated conflicts. Yet, the 
revolutionary implications of what they were proposing escaped 
the framers of the act, in part, because of the preconceptions 
about poverty, race, and welfare that grip American thought 
and distort our vision. The struggle over defining and imple- 
menting the participation clause focused on policy-making and 
jobs. The most profound controversy settled around the 
policy-making issue because it involved a redistribution of 
power. Congress dealt with the conflict by both specifying 
the meaning of participation and limiting local initiative. 
While CAP may not survive current OEO reorganization in any 
viable form, the idea of “maximum feasible participation” has 
captured the imagination of the urban poor, with the force of an 
idea whose time has come; it will not die. 
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ECOGNIZING the corrosive effects 
of poverty, men in all times have 
sought to assess the causes, fix the 
blame, and mitigate the consequences. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (EQOA) is part of recent American 
attempts to deal with this age-old prob- 
lem. Since the passage of the act, the 
section that calls for the development of 
Community Action Programs (CAP’s) 
and requires that these programs be 
“developed, conducted, and adminis- 
tered with the maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served”? has 
burst upon the public consciousness 
(emphasis added). Right-wing critics, 
both in and out of Congress, have 
branded community action programs as 
nothing less than a “blueprint for revo- 
lution.” Mayors across the nation 
charged the federal government with 
financing an attack on city hall and 
undermining local influence and author- 
ity. Welfare agencies, responding to a 
threat to their jurisdiction and claim to 
professional expertise, simply asserted 
that involving the poor is not feasible. 
In city after city, attempts to imple- 
ment community action programs met 
with a struggle over both the meaning of 
the clause and the extent and character 
of “participation” by the poor. 

Despite the tumult and the shouting, 
no one seemed to know the origins, the 
legislative history, or the intent of the 
“maximum feasible participation” clause. 
What streams of thought were then 
current in American life that would have 
suggested such an approach? Was it 
the result of a changed view of the poor 
and their capabilities? Was there an 
awareness of the revolutionary implica- 
tions to both the welfare and the politi- 
cal establishments in local communities, 
and ultimately to the nation as a whole? 
How was the notion of participation by 


178 Statutes at Large, vol. 508, sec. 202 (8), 


the poor interpreted and implemented? 
These are some of the questions that 
guided this inquiry. 


“MaximuM FEASIBLE PARTICIPATION” 


The origins 


From the President’s “Message on 
Poverty” on March 16, 1964, wherein 
he commended the bill to the Congress, 
to its passage five months later, there 
was no public discussion of the partici- 
pation clause. Although a great deal of 
debate centered on the general provisions 
of Title I, congressional committee 
hearings reveal that, with the exception 
of the statement by then Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy,? there is no 
mention of the clause by any other gov- 
ernment official in several thousand 
pages of testimony. Even after Ken- 
nedy’s testimony stressing the impor- 
tance of participation in treating a com- 
munity’s ailments, not one congressman 
questioned his meaning or intent. The 
congressional debates are equally devoid 
of discussion about “maximum feasible 
participation.” 

In retrospect, it is indeed curious that 
this most controversial aspect of the bill 
was so little heeded. In the years to 
follow congressional hearings and de- 
bate on EOA were preoccupied largely 
with the controversy that had erupted 
over the mandate that the poor must 
participate in Community Action Pro- 
grams. 


20 S., Congress, House, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Subcommittee on the War 
on Poverty Program, Hearings on Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, 88th Cong. 2d 
sess, 1964- Part I, March 17-20, April 7-14; 
Part 2, April 15-21; Part 3, April 22-28 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1964), pp. 301-339; US, Congress, Sen- 
ate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Select Committee on Poverty, Hearings on 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 88th 
Cong, 2nd sess, June 17, 18, 23, and 25, 
1964 (Washington, DC.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964), pp 207-212. 
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Immediately ater his declaration of 

war on poverty, President Johnson asked 
Sargent Shriver to direct a task force to 
draft the legislation to be submitted to 
Congress. Many people gathered in the 
little antipoverty office, representing 
interests both in and out of government 
—representatives of the Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
fense, Labor, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce; of the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime; 
and legal, community relations, poverty, 
and welfare experts... Among them 
there is little consensus about the origins 
of the command that the poor must par- 
ticipate in CAP. 
The clause . . . relating to participation of 
the poor was inserted with virtually no 
discussion in the task force and none at all 
on Capitol Hill. ... I cannot say that I 
was aware of the implications of the 
clause. It just seemed to me like an idea 
that nobody could quarrel with.‘ 

Its language was the result of countless 
hours of discussion among a dozen or so 
key people.® 

It emerged from an evening drafting ses- 
sion which included Daniel P. Moynihan 
. . « Harold Horowitz ..., John Stead- 
man..., and myself. None of us is 
quite sure who first thought of the phrase.® 
The phrase “maximum feasible participa- 
tion” entered into our discussions largely at 
the insistence of Dick Boone. ... At one 
point after he had used it several times, I 
said, “You’ve used that phrase four or five 
times now.” “Yes, I know,” he replied. 
“How many more times do I have to use it 
before it becomes part of the program?” 


8 Interestingly encugh, according to Moyni- 
han, there was not one Negro “involved in 
any significant way at any significant stage in 
planning the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964.” See “The Professors and the Poor,” 
46 Commentary (August 1968), p. 23 

Personal communication, James L., Sund- 
quist, December 14, 1966. 

8 Personal communication, Hyman Book- 
binder, December 6, 1966. 

® Personal communication, Frank Mankie- 
wicz, January 9, 1957. 


“Oh, a couple of times more,” I told him. 
So he did, and it did become part of the 
program.” 


OEO officials even disagree on what 
would seem to be matters of fact. 


Our General Counsel assures me that, al- 
though there is a positive legislative his- 
tory of the phrase and iis related inten- 
tions, the section of the Act was adopted 
in its present form within the House and 
Senate Labor Committees while in Execu- 
tive Session. No written record of their 
session was kept [emphasis added].® 

There is no explicit legislative history cov- 
ering this particular phrase in the Economic 
Opportunity Act. The legislation as intro- 
duced in 1964 contained this phrase. It 
was never challenged. Its full meaning 
and implementation was developed follow- 
ing the enactment and continues to be de- 
fined and implemented to this date [em- 
phasis added].® 


Clearly, it is neither of great interest 
nor of great importance to know who 
thought of the words “maximum feasi- 
ble participation” in that particular se- 
quence. The story concerns us only in- 
sofar as it illustrates the degree of con- 
fusion and obscurity that surrounds the 
formulation and the meaning of the con- 
cept. 

Perhaps it is true, as one observer sug- 
gests, that “the idea was in the air.” If 
so, we can be sure that certain social 
forces put it there. 


The history of an idea 


Although, obviously, the idea of “max- 
imum feasible participation” had a so- 
cial history before it became a legal 
reality, information is difficult or im- 
possible to get. This analysis, there- 
fore, is necessarily speculative. 


t Adam Yarmolinsky, “The Origin of Maxi- 
mum Feastble Participation,” Social Sciences 
Forum (Fall-Wintei, 1966-1967), p 19. 

8 Personal communication, Theodore M. 
Berry, December 9, 1966. 

® Bookbinder, loc. cit. 
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By 1964 many ideas about how to 
combat poverty and its consequences 
bad been tested. As early as the 
1930’s the area projects of Chicago, 
whose watchwords were seli-help, local 
autonomy, and local responsibility, were 
mobilizing community resources to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. Yet, one idea 
stands out as dominant in its influence— 
the concept of “community develop- 
ment,” which, under the sponsorship of 
the United States government in the 
early 1950’s, had been translated into 
successful action programs abroad. 

The realignment of forces after World 
War II, the onset of the Cold War, and 
the restive demands of colonial nations 
for freedom and self-expression turned 
the attention of American foreign policy 
planners overseas. In his inaugural ad- 
dress of 1949, President Truman pro- 
posed the Point Four Program to spon- 
sor and support community develop- 
ment programs in underdeveloped na- 
tions throughout the world. These pro- 
grams rested on the canons that indige- 
nous leadership and resources could be 
discovered and developed in each com- 
munity, and that such leaders would be 
able to articulate the needs, desires, and 
aspirations of the community. 

Community organization specialists 
and others concerned with these prob- 
lems have long found these ideas in- 
triguing. The theme of the Seventh 
International Conference of Social Work 
in 1954 was self-help in a community 
action context. The American report to 
that Conference showed great sensitivity 
to the same questions which are now 
being debated with such heat.° How 
can indigenous leadership and resources 
be discovered and developed? How 
can external leadership and resources 


10 “Promoting Social Welfare Through Self- 
Help and Co-operation in the United States,” 
United States Committee Report on the Theme 
of the Seventh International Conference of 
Social Work, Toronto, Canada, 1954. 


contribute to the development of self- 
help programs? How can people par- 
ticipate significantly in the development 
and execution of such programs? Nev- 
ertheless, the report noted, there were 
few such domestic programs, none with 
government sponsorship. Subsequent 
conferences continued to articulate in- 
terest in community development and to 
discuss the problems and feasibility “of 
involving the active participation of the 
people themselves at the local level.” = 

The lessons of our foreign aid pro- 
grams in Africa and Asia were not lost 
on the American Negro. The new Af- 
rican nations, freed from their colonial 
bonds, turned energetically to solving 
community problems, demonstrating 
their latent capabilities and resources. 
Their visibility on the world scene was 
high; they soon became the model for 
the American civil rights movement 
founded on the same demands of anti- 
paternalism and individual dignity—on 
the insistence that a person has the 
right to help decide his own fate. Long 
before the passage of the antipoverty 
act, local groups in many places were 
operating their own pre-school, tutoring, 
adult education, and retraining pro- 
grams. It was precisely because the 
civil rights movement had already built 
organizations and mobilized community 
resources that “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation” was translated so quickly 
from abstraction to reality.17 When the 
law was passed, the black leaders of the 
ghettos were ready to participate; in- 

11 “Rural and Urban Community Develop- 
ment,” 2 International Social Work (April 
1959), p. 15, and “Mobilizing Resources for 
Social Needs,” Statement by the Pre-Confer- 
ence Working Party to the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work, ibid., pp. 
1-9, 

12 John H. Wheeler, “Civil Rights Groups— 
Their Impact Upon the War on Poverty,” 31 
Law and Contemporary Problems (Winter 
1966), pp. 152-158; and Richard W. Boone, 


“The Poor and the War on Poverty,” mimeo- 
graphed. 
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deed, they threw the full weight of their 
organized power into the demand that 
they be permitted to do so fully. 

With the election of the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Moynihan writes, Ameri- 
can commitments to the developing na- 
tions 
attained an extraordinary personification in 
the Peace Corps volunteer.... [T]he 
program was and is a great popular suc- 
cess, and the idea of doing something of 
the sort through Community Action Pro- 
grams with the “underdeveloped peoples 
of the United States” came as a direct and 
obvious carry-over.14 


Providing the added impulse was the 
growing recognition among many 
thoughtful observers that just as the 
paternalism of colonial powers had been 
a disabling factor in the development of 
colonial people, so the paternalism of 
existing welfare programs enfeebled and 
sapped the strength of the poor. For 
those who shared this view, participa- 
tion was thought of as sociotherapy, a 
notion that says: Involve a man in suc- 
cessful and significant social action, give 
him a hand in decisions and institutions 
that aifect his life, and he will soon de- 
velop psychological and social compe- 
tence that will enable him to climb out 
of poverty. 

This, then, is the developmental back- 
ground of the concept that community 
action is a vehicle for community devel- 
opment. The civil rights movement 
and its demands, and the disillusion 
with the existing welfare programs in 
eliminating the poverty syndrome, fur- 
nished the thrust for translating the idea 
into action. 


Some precursors of CAP 


The Chicago Experiments. The 
1930’s saw some of the earliest success- 
ful efforts in community action organi- 

18 Daniel P. Moynihan, “What is Com- 


munity Action?,” The Public Interest (Fall 
1966), p. 6 


zation. Emphasizing the need for in- 
digenous leadership, the Chicago Area 
Project of Clifford Shaw and associates 
helped neighborhoods to organize into 
effective working units to combat de- 
linquency. At the same time, Saul Alin- 
sky helped to organize Chicago’s Back 
of the Yards Neighborhood Council, 
which turned the stockyards area into 
one of the most desirable working class 
neighborhoods in Chicago. Alinsky has 
since established the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, a non-profit institution dedi- 
cated to community development and 
community action. One of its most 
striking successes is The Woodlawn 
Organization (TWO) founded in 1960— 
a large, broadly representative organi- 
zation in the Black ghetto to the south 
of the University of Chicago campus. 
Unlike other community organizing ef- 
forts, Alinsky rejects the search for con- 
sensus and the alliance with the white 
liberals, seeking instead to organize 
ghetto residents into an effective power 
bloc.!* In training community leaders 
to use the politics of conflict and con- 
frontation, the task, he says, is “to rub 
raw the sores of discontent”—a job he 
does with obvious relish. With the ad- 
vent of the civil rights movement and 
the ferment in urban black communities, 
his methods have gained national atten- 
tion, and his services have been widely 
sought, 

Although the debate and controversy 
over Alinsky and his methods is heated, 
and consensus about his effectiveness is 
lacking, there is little argument about 


14 In Rochester, the Alinsky organization 
(FIGHT) insisted that a white person must 
be sponsored by a black member of the or- 
ganization before being permitted to join. See 
James Ridgeway, “Saul Alinsky in Smug- 
town,” 152 New Republic, June 26, 1965, pp. 
15-16; and Charles E Silberman, Crisis in 
Black and White (New York: Vintage. Books, 
1964), pp. 308-355, for an uncritical but il- 
luminating account of Alinsky’s philosophy 
and organizing methods. 
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his impact on those whose job it is to 
deal with the problems of poverty. The 
very existence of the controversy gives 
testimony to that. Abrasive, forceful, 
impolite, and irreverent, he has forced 
the professionals to continue to re-eval- 
uate their doctrines and their dogma. 
Moynihan goes so far as to lump the 
rest of the programs to be discussed be- 
low under the rubric “The Alinsky Con- 
cept.” 16 

The Ford Foundation. Throughout 
the 1950’s, the Ford Foundation was 
showing increasing concern for the prob- 
lems of American cities. Beginning in 
1960, the Foundation instituted the 
Great Cities School Improvement Pro- 
gram in ten cities. Grants totalling 
$3.2 million were made for a series of 
educational experiments focused on the 
needs of culturally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. These exploratory programs led 
the Foundation to a conviction that a 
more coordinated attack on all aspects 
of deprivation was necessary. By late 
1961, the Community Development Pro- 
gram (more commonly known as the 
Gray Areas Projects) was born with 
a three-year $2 million grant to the city 
of Oakland to mount an integrated ef- 
fort to ameliorate slum conditions and 
to bring slum residents into the main- 
stream of American life. Soon after, 
New Haven, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
North Carolina received grants. 

Two articles of faith of the Founda- 
tion’s philosophy were that effective 
community action needed participation 
of the groups involved and that indige- 
nous leadership was necessary to provide 
communication between the planners 
and the community. Both were consid- 
ered essential to ensure that projects met 
the felt needs of the community, and to 
facilitate the continuity of any programs 
undertaken. The manner in which af- 
fected groups would participate, how- 


18 Moynihan, “What Is Community Ac- 
tion,” p. 5. 


ever, was never clarified; each program 
developed its own definitions locally. 
Sometimes participation meant that 
some members of the target area sat on 
the agency’s policy board; more often, 
it meant that a few indigenous leaders 
were hired by the community organiza- 
tion agency. 

New Haven was soon displayed as the 
model of how an antipoverty program 
can work. ‘The city organized Com- 
munity Progress, Inc., a non-profit cor- 
poration with a small board, which was 
highly ballyhooed as broadly represen- 
tative of the community. Three of its 
members were to be appointed by the 
Mayor, and one each by the Redevelop- 
ment Agency, the Board of Education, 
the Community Council, the United 
Fund, The Citizens’ Action Commis- 
sion, and Yale University—a board rep- 
resentative of everyone but the resi- 
dents of the target areas. 

In Philadelphia, the Council for 
Community Advancement, set up by the 
Ford grant, had scarcely begun organiz- 
ing when it was met with a wave of 
protest from black militants demanding 
recognition. The planning staff, wrote 
its executive director some time later, 
“had to learn to plan with the com- 
munity and not for the community.” 1° 
Therefore, its prospectus recommended 
the expansion of a center in North Phil- 
adelphia (that city’s Black ghetto) so 
that “if the citizenry should want to 
‘Go Fight City Hall,’ they should have 
an effective mechanism to speak for 
them at a local level [emphasis ad- 
ded].” 77 In telling this story, Charles 
Silberman comments with some acer- 


16 American Community Development: Pre- 
liminary Reports by Directors of Projects 
Assisted by the Ford Foundation in Four 
Cities and a State, Twenty-Ninth Annual Na- 
tional Conference, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Denver, 
October 1, 1963. (New York: Office of Re- 
ports, Ford Foundation, 1964), p. 26. 

17 Quoted in Silberman, p. 353. 
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bity: “The notion that the citizens con- 
ceivably might want to speak for them- 
selves obviously never occurred to the 
academicians, government officials, and 
civic leaders who drew up the docu- 
ment.” 18 

President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. Finally, 
with the appointment of the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime on May 11, 1961, the 
late President Kennedy took a major 
step toward moving the federal govern- 
ment into domestic community de- 
velopment and action programs. The 
supporting legislation, known as the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act of 1961, authorized 
$10 million for each of three fiscal years 
through June 30, 1964 for demonstra- 
tion and training projects in the most 
effective ways of using total resources to 
combat juvenile delinquency in local 
communities. Grants were made to six- 
teen cities to develop delinquency pre- 
ventior programs and to carry them out 
within limited target areas. 

Leorard Cottrell, chairman of the 
Grant Review Panel of the Committee, 
had long been concerned with the issue 
of “competence.” By 1961 his thinking 
had enlarged to encompass the concept 
of “community competence.” Accord- 
ingly, he laid great stress on programs 
that encouraged the development of 
competence-—on the “necessity for up- 
grading the capabilities of the inarticu- 
late and disadvantaged to become more 
articulate and more capable of partici- 
pating effectively in the setting of goals 
and implementing those goals in the life 
of the community.” 1° 

The most widely heralded and the 
most controversial of these programs 


18 Ibid., p 353. 
18 Personal communication, January 10, 
1967. See also Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr, “So- 


cial Planning, the Competent Community, and 
Mental Health,” November 1964, Xeroxed 


were Harlem Youth Opportunities Un- 
limited (HARYOU) and Mobilization 
for Youth (MFY),*° both in New York 
City. Describing the activities and di- 
mensions of HARYOU to a congres- 
sional committee, Robert Kennedy said: 


In central Harlem, youth of the area were 
involved throughout the development of the 
program. This project will employ, to 
work with other people, 2,000 young peo- 
ple who live in central Harlem. It will 
employ mothers, who are receiving welfare 
payments, as teachers and assistants in 
preschool nurseries. Youth and adults 
who live in Harlem will sit on the five 
neighborhood governing boards.*1 


MFY also spurned the traditional re- 
habilitation and support programs. Its 
goal: to uproot poverty by engaging the 
total local community in self-help, as- 
sisting residents to teach and to help 
one another instead of relying on pro- 
fessional social workers. Although the 
agency itself took no position, MFY 
workers counseled and advised on issues 
of concern to the area, stimulating com- 
munity awareness of available remedies, 
Lawyers and community action workers 
helped to organize a rent strike; sup- 
ported the civil rights boycott of the 
New York City schools in February 
1964; and acted to protect citizens from 
capricious police and welfare decisions, 
Militant social action was to be the 
vehicle through which the community 
would learn to help itself—a policy that 
soon put the organization into direct 
conflict with the political and welfare 
establishments of the city who moved 
quickly to decimate it. 


20 MFY antedated HARYOU and was sup- 
ported by funds from the President's Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, the National Institute of Mental 
Health, the Ford Foundation, and New York 
City. 

21US., House, Committee on Education 
and Labor, Hearings on Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, p. 305. 
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Responding to a question about the 
relationship of these ideas and programs 
to the participation clause in the anti- 
poverty act, Mr. Cottrell writes: 


When the Economic Opportunities Act was 
formulated, the section on Community De- 
velopment was formulated by people who 
worked on the President’s Committee staff, 
and who carried some of my ideas into the 
wording of the Act. 


Most observers agree.” 


The intent 


From the preceding analysis, it is 
clear that by the time the task force on 
poverty began to work, several blue- 
prints for action were in existence. 
Furthermore, many of the people who 
had drawn those blueprints were now 
called upon to bring their experience to 
bear on the broader problems of pov- 
erty. What their intentions were when 
they called for maximum feasible par- 
ticipation is still unsettled; indeed, it 
probably will remain so forever. 

Daniel Moynihan and Nathan Glazer 
have variously described CAP as “an 
effort to change the poor who are pro- 
duced by the system,” ?° and “the art 
of using government funds for . . . con- 
trolled revolution.” * There is some 
truth in both views. Some of the draft- 
ers may have understood and advocated 
its revolutionary implications; most 
would probably agree with the observer 


22 Personal communications from Sanford 
L. Kravitz, December 7, 1966; Robert Mor- 
ris, November 21, 1966; James N Adler, 
December 5, 1966; and Bookbinder, loc. cit. 
Also, Boone, “The Poor and the War on Pov- 
erty” and Daniel P. Moynihan, “Three Prob- 
lems in Combating Poverty,” in Poverty in 
America, ed. Margaret S. Gordon (San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler, 1965), pp. 41-53; and Yar- 
molinsky, “The Origin of Maxmum Feasible 
Participation ” 

28 Moynihan, ibid, p 47. 

24Nathan Glazer, “A Sociologist’s View of 
Poverty,” in Gordon, ed, Poverty in Amer- 
ica, p. 24. 


who writes: “None of us in the CAP 
program really predicted that the con- 
cept would become such a controversial 
issue.” 2° Had their intention been to 
foment “controlled revolution,” surely 
the controversy would have been fore- 
seeable. s 

In fact, it is this very lack of fore- 
sight about the implications of “maxi- 
mum feasible participation”——-the ap- 
parent inability to foretell the nature of 
the response—that is so puzzling. By 
1964, the profound relationship between 
poverty and race was widely recognized 
and understood. The civil rights move- 
ment had developed organization and 
leadership in urban ghettos; an ethos of 
rising expectation and militant demands 
had replaced the passivity of earlier 
times. Yet, the men who framed the act 
seem to have missed the point. 

One can only speculate that despite 
their disaffection with the welfare sys- 
tem, despite their sympathetic concern 
for civil rights, these men were them- 
selves bound by the power of American 
preconceptions. Still powerful are no- 
tions that the poor are really lazy, ir- 
responsible, apathetic, satished with 
their lot; that the Negro—that special 
case of poverty—is poor because 
black men know less, need less, are less. 
A lifetime spent in an atmosphere domi- 
nated by racism and the casework em- 
phasis of modern rehabilitation philoso- 
phy infects even the most sophisticated 
and sympathetic. It is difficult indeed 
to penetrate the stereotype fully—to en- 
vision and comprehend a poor man 
grasping abstract concepts of participa- 
tion, a black man asserting his manhood. 
The comments of one task force member 
are illustrative. 


I had never really conceived that it [par- 
ticipation] would mean control by the poor 
of the community action organization it- 
self... . I expected that the poor would 


25 Kravitz, loc. cit. 
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be representec on the community action 
organization bat tkat such representation 
would be something in the order of 15 to 
25% of the board . . . Moreover, I don’t 
think it ever accurred to me, or to many 
others, that thz representatives of the poor 
must necessarily be poor themselves [em 
phasis added] .?¢ 


Many men with diverse backgrounds 
and commitments came together to 
draft the ant poverty bill. There were, 
no doubt, some shared understandings, 
orientations, and experiences, and a 
common goal—to alleviate the distress 
of poverty. One can reasonably sug- 
gest that they were responding to the 
demands of zhe civil rights movement 
and to their wn convictions about the 
failure of welfare colonialism. But 
what, if any-hing, they as a body ac- 
tually intended when they insisted on 
participation by the poor remains un- 
clear. 


The problem of definition and 
implementction 


Almost immediately after the passage 
of the act, tre problem of defining par- 
ticipation emergec. With no legislative 
history to se-ve as a guide, the debate 
rose quickly to a deafening roar. Did 
participation mean that poor people 
would work in tae programs, or that 
they would share the policy-making 
role? Some dptec for the former as the 
central mean ng of participation; others 
for the latter. Those who spoke for 
the poor wanzed both. Four years later, 
after several congressional attempts at 
clarification, the debate continues. 

Hiring the-poor to work with the poor. 
Most clearly articulated by Frank Riess- 
man and hi: associates,” the idea of 

26 Adler, loc. cit i 

27 Frank Ressman, “Anti-Poverty Pro- 
grams and the Role of the Poor,” in Gordon, 
ed., Poverty ir America, pp. 403-412; Frank 
Riessman, “The New Anti-Poverty Ideology 
and the Negro,” prepared for the White 
House Conference on Civil Rights, November 


employing the poor in subprofessional 
jobs calls for aggressive recruitment of 
those whose main qualification is that 
they are part of the “culture of poverty” 
—people who might serve their com- 
munities in a variety of ways, as men- 


- tal-health aides, mothers’ aides, recrea- 


tion aides, research aides, parent educa- 
tion aides, and many more. 

The essential value of the indigenous 
nonprofessional is his capability for act- 
ing as a bridge between the middle-class 
professional and his client. ‘‘This abil- 
ity ...is not based on things they 
have been taught, but on what they 
are.” ?® Ideally, the nonprofessional 
aide is able to interpret community life 
and values to the professionals, helping’ 
them to establish better rapport with 
their clientele, and to serve as interpre- 
ter of the professionals to the com- 
munity. By communicating the needs 
and values of the community to the 
agency, it is hoped that he will be in- 
strumental in reshaping agency pro- 
grams, procedures, and values. ` 

The logic of this argument would not 
seem to lend itself readily to contro- 


17-18, 1965, mimeographed; Frank Riessman, 
“Suggestions for Community Action Pro- 
grams,” June 1966, mimeographed; Arthur 
Pearl and Frank Riessman, New Careers for 
the Poor (New York. Free Press, 1965) ; Rob- 
ert Reiff and Frank Riessman, The Indigenous 
Nonprofessional: A Strategy of Change in 
Community Action and Community Mental 
Health Programs, National Institute of La- 
bor Education, Mental Health Program Re- 
ports, no. 3, November 1964; Frank Riessman 
and Emanuel Hallowitz, “The Role of the In- 
digenous Nonprofess{onal in a Community 
Mental Health Neighborhood Service Center 
Program,” prepared for the American Ortho- 
psychiatry Association Meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, California, April 1966, mimeographed; 
Martin Rein and Frank Riessman, “A Strat- 
egy for Antipoverty Community Action Pro- 
grams,” 11 Social Work (April 1966), pp. 3- 
12; Frank Riessman, “Issues in Training the 
New Nonprofessional,” 2 Poverty and Human 
Resources Abstracts (September—October 
1967), pp. 5-17. 
28 Relff and Riessman, ibid., p. 8. 
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versy. Yet, professionals in welfare 
agencies see a threat to their profession- 
alism in these concepts and have offered 
stubborn resistance. An OEO sponsored 
program evaluation revealed in 1966 
that “while the personal relationships 
between the professionals and their 
aides was reported as good, there is 
no evidence of significant change in 
policies or values of the institutions or 
of the professionals employing them.” ?° 
Complicating the picture is the fact, 
pointed out by Riessman, that one of 
the greatest problems of the nonprofes- 
sional is “role ambiguity or lack of role 
identity: he doesn’t know who he is or 
who he is becoming. . . . He is a highly 
marginal person.” *° Thus, although 
the evidence is not conclusive and the 
reasons are not clearly understood, the 
failure of the subprofessionals to consti- 
tute a force for change seems to be 
related both to the attitude of their pro- 
fessional superiors and to the fact that 
these nonprofessional workers often are 
distant from and do not identify with 
the troubled members of the poor com- 
munity whom they must represent. 
The program has been only slightly 
more successful in providing employ- 
ment opportunities. By the end of 
fiscal 1967 only 41,000 poor people were 
working in CAP programs *'—~a pitifully 
small number when measured against the 


29 Oscar Ornati, Program Evaluation and 
the Definition of Poverty, Paper prepared for 
the Industrial Relations Research Association 
Meetings, San Francisco, December 27-29, 
1966, p 10. 

30 Riessman, “Issues in Training Fep 
8 

31 U.S, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Third Annual Report p. 13. These figures 
represent only those employed by CAP. It 
should be noted that Riessman estimates the 
total number of indigenous subprofessionals 
employed in various antipoverty efforts to be 
well over 100,000. Riessman, “Issues in Train- 
mg ..,p.5. 


millions of unemployed and underem- 
ployed poor.®? 

Current information about the socio- 
demographic characteristics of these non- 
professional workers is unavailable from 
OEO; *? but the 1966 study already 
cited showed that while the total em- 
ployed labor force in nine cities sampled 
was 89 percent white, nonprofessional 
aides were 79 percent black. Further 
findings indicate that the majority of 
the nonprofessional aides were not hard- 
core poor; only 47 percent were actually 
unemployed at the time of accepting a 
job with CAP. Except for race, they 
were not significantly different from the 
bulk of the employed work force.®* 
These data suggest that there is a con- 
siderable amount of “creaming”—selec- 
tion of those who are the most accepta- 
ble and offer the most likelihood of 
success. We observe here one of the 
universal attributes of the welfare bu- 
reaucracy—the tendency to concentrate 
efforts on those who are most likely to 
assure the institution a favorable image 
and an impressive record. Harold Wi- 
lensky notes this principle in operation: 


There are strong resistarces built into the 
antipoverty agencies and programs them- 
selves. Just as vocational training until 
1963 reached only the already literate, the 
already work-oriented youngster, so the 


82 Perhaps it ought to be said that this is 
due not 'so much to any inadequacy in the 
program as to the tragic funding limita- 
tions of the antipoverty skirmish. 

83 At this writing, OEO officials in Wash- 
ington and the Western Region are in the 
process of gathering this information for 
transmittal to Congress after the opening of 
the next session, Among the difficulties in 
collecting national statistics is that they are 
dependent on local agency reports which are 
often very slow and seldom based on cate- 
gories—or data gathering and recording pro- 
cedures—that are comparable from one 
agency to another. 

54 Ornati, Program Evaluation and the Defi- 
nition of Poverty, pp. 10, 15. 
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Job Corps program avoids seriously delin- 
quent or disturbed vouth.... Especially 
in new programs and in areas of contro- 
versy, welfare administrators, afraid of 
recalcitrant clientele and anxious to mini- 


mize risk of failure, concentrate on salvag- | 


ing the almost saved.*5 


Yet, if the program is to be more 
than a vehicle that facilitates the up- 
ward movement of those already most 
mobile, we must face these and other 
tough questions. How do we recruit 
more effectively ta attract the indigent 
unemployed? What shall be the selec- 
tion process? Clearly, ordinary tests 
and measures that aid personnel selec- 
tions are inadequate to a population 
with low educational levels and verbal 
skills. What training procedures can 
we devise to ensure that we tap the 
capabilities of the worker adequately? 
What placement procedures must we use 
to assure that workers and jobs are 
matched for compatibility with capa- 
bilities and temperament? Do the jobs 
in community action programs offer 
“new careers,” providing opportunity for 
learning and holding out the promise of 
advancement? Oz, are they both the 
beginning and the end of the line? * 
As we confront these questions and at- 
tempt their solution, we must be pre- 
pared to risk an initial reduction in 
efficiency, increased costs, and the po- 
litical pressures cf the attendant un- 
favorable publicity. 

Planning and policy-making. The 
notion that the pcor should be actively 
and effectively involved in policy-making 
led to even more serious controversy and 


85 Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. 
Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Wel- 
fare (New York: Free Press, 1965), p. xxxvii. 

86 Congress tried to meet this problem with 
the Scheuer-Nelson Subprofessional Career 
Amendment to the EOA of 1966, which ap- 
propriated $73 million to employ and train 
subprofessional aides, and requires that the 
jobs for which training is given provide for at 
least some career advancement. 


raised critical questions. How many 
poor people must serve on a Community 
Action Agency (CAA) board to guar- 
antee effective representation? How 
shall they be selected? Who shall se- 
lect them? The controversy quickly 


` organized around “how many.” At 


stake was a fundamental problem: Is it 
possible for the poor—inarticulate, un- 
educated, suffering from feelings of low 
esteem, unaccustomed to the rules and 
procedures of organization—to make an 
effective contribution on councils heav- 
ily weighted with representatives of 
powerful organizational interests? 

For two years OEO’s post hoc inter- 
pretations offered little clarity. Sargent 
Shriver made public statements insisting 
that flexibility was the keystone of CAP 
programs, that each community would 
decide how many poor people on the 
board were “feasible.” Privately, 
however, he sent memoranda to OEO 
regional directors proposing that repre- 
sentatives of the poor should number 
approximately one-third of the CAP 
governing body. 

In cities like San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Rochester, and Syracuse the issue 
was settled only after long, bitter, and 
costly struggles. Most often the poor 
neighborhoods had to settle for one- 
third. In San Francisco, however, 
the target areas won a majority of 
the seats on the Economic Opportunity 
Council, the city-wide CAA, as well 
as a majority on the area boards. 
But the victory has carried a price. 
The boards have been rent by seem- 
ingly endless quarrels, born, in part, 
from ‘a basic lack of understanding 
of the difference between policy-making 
and administrative functions and from a 
fear that to give up any part of decision- 
making is to let slip the reins of control. 
Consequently, critics insist that until 
poor people gain the requisite skills and 
experience, experts must run the pro- 
grams. But if we adopt that stance, 
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how will the poor ever acquire the ex- 
perience? Perhaps we must endure 
this period of transition while poor 
communities develop leadership and 
create community resources with which 
to help themselves. 

The issue in the numbers game was 
clear—power. With billions of dollars 
to be spent, he who controls the purse 
strings may also control the votes, and 
will surely influence the programs—a 
serious threat to both the political estab- 
lishment and the welfare bureaucracy. 
Experience with militant social action 
programs like MFY and HARYOU had 
already frightened these groups who 
have so much to lose from an organiza- 
tion of the poor dedicated to social 
and institutional change. If the rep- 
resentation mandate were implemented 
with vigor and poor people controlled 
the policy councils, they would acquire 
experience in community affairs. There 
might emerge from such experience a 
political consciousness and political 
organizations not beholden to incumbent 
officeholders and party leaders—a new 
and coherent force in the cities. Out 
of the most elementary instincts of 
self-preservation, this is the last thing 
which incumbents wish to see in their 
jurisdictions. 

Meanwhile, the strident charges and 
countercharges escalated. The Repub- 
licans feared (not entirely without justi- 
fication) that CAP was a national 
Democratic party plot to replace its 
fading urban, ethnic political base with 
the organized, urban poor equally be- 
holden to Democratic politicians. The 
Democrats, they charged, were making 
a political pork barrel of CAP. On the 
other hand, local Democratic officials, 
fearing a challenge to their control of 
city hall and the.county courthouse, 
complained vociferously that CAP was 
disruptive of the urban status quo—that 
the federal government was financing an 
attack on city hall. AN the critics 


agreed in their insistence that the poor 
were being used and duped by politi- 
cal troublemakers. From whatever the 
source, and whatever the reason, the 
result seemed to be one vast, shrill cry 
demanding the end of CAP. 

With the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966 Congress tried to 
end the arguments about the number of 
the poor to be included on CAA boards 
by stipulating that the poor must com- 
prise at least one-third of the board 
membership. Still the wrangling con- 
tinued. Finally, the 1967 amendments 
further specified the composition of a 
CAA board. It can have no more than 
fifty-one members—a minimum of one- 
third poverty area representatives; a 
maximum of one-third public officials 
or their appointed representatives; and 
the remainder representatives of busi- 
ness, industry, labor, welfare, education, 
or other major groups and interests in 
the community. Although this provision 
has often been interpreted ominously by 
participation advocates, in effect, Con- 
gress has simply articulated publicly 
the rule of thumb for CAA partici- 
pation with which the OEO had been 
working privately. And by providing a 
maximum of one-third from the public 
sector and a minimum of one-third from 
the poor community, the law need have 
no effect on existing relations. For ex- 
ample, the San Francisco Economic Op- 
portunity Council now has a fifty-one 
member board, twenty-six of whom are 
representatives of the five target areas 
in the city. 

As this is being written, however, the 
Mayor appointed seventeen city officials 
to the board, including himself and three 
members of the city’s Board of Super- 
visors—an action that brings questions 
about effective participation sharply to 
mind. Even on councils where they are 
not greatly outnumbered, will an alli- 
ance between public officials and the 
representatives of the other major com- 
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munity interests still the voices of the 
poor and blæk their will? Can poor 
people compee successfully against the 
organizationa skills of politicians, busi- 
nessmen, and bureaucrats? 

The 1966 amendments also tried to 
deal with the sroblems and controversies 


that had, by -hen, developed around the 


selection of representatives of the poor.?” 
The new law requires that these repre- 
sentatives are to be selected democrati- 
cally by the residents in the poverty 
areas, that representatives of the poor 
must live in zhe geographic area which 
they represent, and that special empha- 
sis is to be ziver: to the participation 
of those who are poor. These provisions 
have helped to eliminate the spectacle 
of programs that technically meet the 
numerical requirements, but in which 
the representatives of the poor are, in 
Alinsky’s ap: phrase, “poverty speci- 
mens hand-picked by the prevailing 
political powers,” 38 

The preoccupation with numbers and 
the process of selection, however, has 
diverted attention from equally impor- 
tant questions about the quality of 
representation. Not only must we ask 
how many representatives and how 
they will be chosen, but also to what 
extent they will be responsible to a 
constituency. Is the choice made 
from among those who have demon- 
strated some qualities of leadership and 
are, therefore, already somewhat re- 
moved from the mainstream of commu- 


87 Originally, OEO encouraged and financed 
target-area ele:tions. But by mid-1966, the 
results were so disappointing, the turnouts so 
dismal, and tke congressional howl so loud 
that financing was discontinued. In Phila- 
delphia 2.7 perrent of the voters turned out; 
Los Angeles .} percent; Boston 24 percent; 
Chester, Pennsylvania 6 percent; Cleveland 
4.2 percent; Kansas City, Missouri 5 percent; 
Huntsville, Alabama 15.6 percent. 

88 Saul D. Ainsky, “The War on Poverty— 
Political Porncgraphy,” 21 Journal of Social 
Issues (January 1965), pp. 41-47. 


nity problems? Once having been 
selected as representatives or leaders of 
the poor, how can cooptation into the 
established power structures be avoided? 
Given a taste of success, can a repre- 
sentative of the poor remain unseduced 
by the offerings of the world to which 
he has just been admitted? 

In the final analysis, the pressure 
against CAP was too strong to be re- 
sisted. While Congress was clarifying 
and specifying the meaning of participa- 
tion, it was at the same time earmarking 
ever larger proportions of CAP funds to 
what are called in the trade “canned” 
programs—those, like Head Start, Fol- 
low Through, Upward Bound, Legal 
Services, and Comprehensive Health 
Services, which are initiated and con- 
trolled ' by Washington—and cutting 
back on the politically troublesome ac- 
tivities of the local agencies. Thus, in 
fiscal 1967, the OEO had $66 million 
less for versatile and flexible com- 
munity action activities than in fiscal 
1966. And, although the 1967 amend- 
ments have eliminated congressional ear- 
marking of funds, Congress carefully 
specified the kind of programs that 
would qualify for assistance and enu- 
merated eight (all national in scope) 
that must take precedence in funding.*° 
The guide for funding priorities distrib- 
uted by national OEO to regional and 
local offices clearly reflects congres- 
sional sentiments. OEO officials advise 
that while the total CAP appropria- 
tion increased from $864 million in 1968 
to $931 million in 1969, each year has 


39 The 23rd Annual Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, 90th Cong, Ist sess, 1967. (Wash- 
ington: Congressional Quarterly Service, 1968), 
p 1077, 

40 These eight programs are: Head Start, 
Upward Bound, Legal Services, Comprehen- 
sive Health Services, Follow Through, Emer- 
gency Food and Medical Services, Family- 
Planning, and Senior Opportunities and Ser- 
vices, 
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seen a decrease in funds for versatile, 
locally initiated programs.** 

Further circumscribing the creative 
potential of CAP, the 1967 amendments 
provide that no more than 15 percent 
of community-action appropriations may 
be allocated to research and pilot pro- 
grams, and that one-third of that 
amount must be devoted to a program 
to stem the rural to urban migration. 

Finally, to the anguished cries of the 


Republican minority—their worst fears- 


that CAP is a Democratic party plot to 
retain control of the urban areas about 
to be realized--the administration- 
backed Green Amendment was included 
in the 1967 EOA. This requires that 
community action agencies must become 
instrumentalities of state or local gov- 
ernments. As of June 30, 1968, the 
private, nonprofit agency can exist as 
the CAA only if it is so designated by 
the state or local government, or when 
appointed by the OEO director, in the 
event that the state or local government 
fails to establish a CAA. Representa- 
tive Charles Goodell (R-NY) promotly 
dubbed it “the bosses and boll weevil 
amendment,” charging that henceforth 
CAP’s would be dominated by a north- 
ern city hall or a southern county court- 
house. The sudden surge of support for 
CAP from local Democratic politicians 
who had earlier been hostile suggests 
that Mr. Goodell’s fears may not be 
unfounded. 

At this writing, however, it is still too 
early to determine the effect of the 
Green Amendment on CAP. Much 


*1 Source: CAP Budget Office, Western Re- 
gion, and OEO Information Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C These officials also point out that, 
given rising costs, the annual increases in ap- 
propriations permit nothing more than the 
refunding of existing programs 

42 An OEO survey of the effects of the 
Green Amendment shows that of 790 local 
governments reporting, as of August 30, 1968 
(of 1,018 CAA’s across the nation), about 97 
percent, or 768, plan to continue to operate 


will depend on the political complexion 
and persuasion of the various local and 
state officials, and on what the nature 
of the struggle has been between the 
existing CAA and the politicians. Just 
as in the past, the picture will probably 
be mixed, and the range and freedom 
of local agencies will vary. In those 
communities where CAA’s have estab- 
lished a strong constituency and can 
count on support, it is unlikely that 
local politicians will mfringe on their 
jurisdictions.“® On the other hand, 
where political hostilities are intense, 
placing the CAA’s under the control of 
local officials may lead to their demise 
through a spinning off of programs at 
the local level, with different agencies 
picking up the various programs. 
Regardless of which path local poli- 
ticilans may choose, zhe heat of the 
controversy has long since made OEO 
officials less than enthusiastic about 
this troublesome problem-child. And 
the very existence of the amendment 
may well be enough to make CAA’s 
move ever more cautiously. In any 
case, the Republican victory in No- 
vember may pose the greatest threat 
yet to CAP since it could portend 
some fundamental changes in the ad- 
ministration of antipoverty programs. 
A major objective of Republican 
critics has been to disassemble the 
OEO and to disperse its programs 
throughout the appropriate federal de- 





with existing CAA’s. It is important to no- 
tice, however, that the survey does not re- 
port how many of those 768 responses came 
from communities where the CAA Is already 
under the control of the local government.— 
US, Office of Economic Opportunity, A News 
Sun:mary of the War on Poverty, September 
23. 1968. 

43 Yet even in San Francisco, wheie the 
CAA has developed a sizable constituency, the 
Mayor recently exercised his control option by 
designating the City Controller as the finan- 
cial officer of the Economic Opportunity Coun- 
cil, in effect ousting the agency appointed 
financial director. 
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partments—a goal that may be more 
readily attainable with a sympathetic 
President. CAP could easily fail to 
survive such a reorganization in any 
viable form. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize, this analysis argues 
that the idea of maximum feasible par- 
ticipation by the poor has its roots in 
the community development programs 
sponsored by the United States in 
underdeveloped nations; that the bur- 
geoning, militant civil rights movement 
gave impetus to translating these con- 
ceptions to the domestic scene; and 
that there was disquietude with existing 
welfare policy and patterns of paternal- 
ism that debilitate rather than rehabili- 
tate. Together these forces resulted in 
several precursors of CAP—demonstra- 
tion projects emphasizing the need for 
citizen participation. The notions of 
participation that these programs were 
exploring were incorporated into the 
antipoverty act by much the same peo- 
ple who had designed the programs al- 
ready in existence. This, then, is the 
confluence of ideas and forces in Ameri- 
can life which suggested such an ap- 
proach to the problem of poverty. 

Although it is also argued that there 
was no unitary intention in the task 
force, it can be said with some certainty 
that many of its members were moti- 


vated by a concern about what Richard, 


Boone calls 


the increasing constrictions imposed by 
professionalism in social work and public 
education [and a] dehumanizing helping 
system which demanded that the individual 
adjust to community institutions rather 
than trying to change those institutions to 
meet the needs of the poor It was a con- 
cern about a system of referral from no- 
where to nowhere.** 


While these considerations were not 
explicitly articulated in relation to a 


44 Boone, “The Poor and the War on Pov- 
erty,” pp. 5-6, 


changed view of the poor and their 
capabilities, they did call the whole wel- 
fare system into question, and offered a 
program of community action as a sub- 
stitute or a supplement, This suggests 
that these men believed that, given the 
tools and the chance, poor people would 
use them well—a judgment about the 
capabilities of the poor which, it turns 
out, seems to be well ahead of its time.** 

Yet, the revolutionary implications of 
what they were proposing escaped the 
framers of the act. Richard Boone 
writes: 


The full ramification of the idea dictating 
the involvement of the poor was probably 
not considered at the time.... Even 
now the implications seem staggering. The 
government was preparing to let those at 
the bottom of the society have a say in the 
administration of a major piece of anti- 
poverty legislation designed to coordinate 
federal antipoverty efforts.** 


It seems never to have occurred to them 
that the poor would take it so seriously. 
Considering the time—1964; considering 
the men: sophisticated, urbane intellectu- 
als who were keenly attuned to the civil 
rights movement; considering the mili- 
tancy of that movement-——the extent to 
which ghetto communities in northern 
cities had already demonstrated a ca- 
pacity for action; this is indeed anoma- 
lous. The answer, I suggest, lies in the 
p7econceptions about poverty, race, and 


45The “welfare backlash” implicit in the 
recent presidential elections, which saw about 
99 million votes cast for George Wallace, sug- 
gests that general attitudes towards the poor 
are still influenced by the individualist ethic 
of America, by the myth that every boy can 
grow up to be President Much sentiment 
still views the poor man as a victim of his 
own deficiencies Complicating the matter is 
the fact that, in the cities, the poor are 
usually black. Insistence that their condition 
is due to their own failings comports with 
prevailing racist attitudes and obviates the 
need to reappraise those beliefs ` 

48 Boone, “The Poor and the War on Pov- 


erty,” p. 7. 
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welfare that grip American thought and 
distort our vision. 

Finally, the dimensions of the struggle 
over defining and implementing the par- 
ticipation clause are highlighted, the 
discussion focusing on the two major as- 
pects—policy-making and jobs. While 
both threatened some already existing 
interests, the most profound controversy 
settled around the policy-making com- 
ponent. Although their motives may 
have differed, welfare agencies and poli- 
ticians made massive efforts to retain 
their doctrine, dogma, and power, while 
the leaders of the poor did, indeed, use 
federal funds to try to force institutional 
change. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that 
the idea has had a profound impact on 
the society in general, and on commu- 
nities of the poor in particular. Al- 
though fearful politicians may ulti- 
mately emasculate CAP, I must agree 
with Leonard Cottrell who says: “The 
seed has been planted, and the idea will 
not die out.” * 

Despite its limitations in practice, the 
concept of “new careers” for the poor 
has taken root; tens of thousands of 
people are now working in city and 
neighborhood organizations in self-re- 
specting jobs in which one major asset 
is their background of poverty and their 
knowledge of their communities’ prob- 
lems. With the Scheuer-Nelson Amend- 
ment, Congress gave further encourage- 
ment and legitimacy to the notion. 

Most significant: for the first time, 
poor people have been told by legis- 
lative mandate that they are capa- 
ble of taking a hand in their affairs. 
They have been called upon to speak in 
their own behalf, to assess their needs, 
and to join in the design and implemen- 
tation of programs to meet those needs. 
The response has been overwhelming at 
times. In communities all over Amer- 


47 Cottrell, “Social Planning, the Compe- 
tent Community, and Mental Health.” 


ica militant groups have organized inde- 
pendently to alleviate their distress. 
Small victories are won—a tenants’ 
council in San Francisco’s Hunters Point 
forces the Housing Authority to paint 
the buildings; a rent strike in New 
York wins some rodent control; an- 
other compels landlords to supply more 
adequate heating; a coalition of organi- 
zations defeats a San Francisco urban 
renewal plan that threatens homes and 
community without offering satisfactory 
alternatives. And each victory gener- 
ates confidence in self—a necessary 
precondition to action—and confidence 
in the efficacy of organization to correct 
the gnawing grievances that plague 
their lives. Finally, four years after 
maximum feasible participation was 
written into law, we witness the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville struggle in New York 
City, where demands for local determi- 
nation and control so terrified the city’s 
educational bureaucracy; and we see 
the rise of black militant groups like 
the Black Panthers, whose goals in- 
clude local autonomy and control of 
all ghetto institutions including police 
functions. 

As the struggle has grown, the di- 
lemmas inherent in notions about par- 
ticipation become increasingly apparent. 
For the bureaucracy, participation has 
often served to ensure that its programs 
will function smoothly and meet with 
minimal resistance. For the poor, how- 
ever, who have few effective political 
resources, participation is steadily being 
reinterpreted to mean control ‘Maxi- 
mum feasible participation” has, indeed, 
captured the imagination of the leaders 
of the poor with the force of an idea 
whose time has come. It has helped to 


_ validate and legitimate the aspirations 


of the poor and the minorities in Amer- 
ica for self-determination. The prob- 
lem is no longer whether, nor even 
when, it should be implemented; rather, 
it is how, 
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Community Action: Where Has It Been? 
Where Will It Go? 


By Sanrorp Kravitz AND FERNE K., KOLODNER 


ABSTRACT: The authors describe the origins of the concept of 
co-ordinated action on behalf of the poor in the rise of Com- 
munity Chests and welfare councils. The Ford Foundation 
Gray Areas Program and the demonstration programs of the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency provided the 
initial testing for the major themes later embodied in the 
Community Action Program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Community-action programs are credited with al- 
ready having wrought major changes in the social welfare 
structure or American communities, particularly in spreading 
service programs to previously unorganized areas, enhancing 
competence of program-managers, reaching downward into 
poor and nearly poor groups for additional sources of leader- 
ship, training new black leaders, and developing the concept of 
subprofessional employment. Community-action agencies con- 
tirue to be plagued by such major problems as, on the national 
policy level, guaranteed income, housing, and employment, 
and, on the local level, appropriate levels for decentralizing 
power and programs, departure from traditional patterns of 
delivering services, development of effective professional and 
lay leadership, and management of large-grant programs. The 
authors conclude that CAP has already made an enormous 
contribution. Attention must be given to enhancing planning 
capability, improving management and fiscal responsibility, 
and developing national policies which undergird local action 
effectively. 
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BE idea of co-ordinated community 

action to relieve human distress and 
poverty has been present in America for 
almost a hundred years. For the past 
five years, it has been a subject of wide- 
spread public discussion. The focus of 
the discussion has been the Community 
Action Program of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


Tue BACKGROUND OF COMMUNITY 
ACTION 


The growth of a variety of local forms 
of community action began to take real 
shape in the first decade of this century 
as social-service organizations struggled 
with the tasks of co-ordinating the 
services to the poor of sixty years ago. 

The movement received an impetus 
during World War I when community 
“war fund” campaigns urged unity and 
co-ordination. From this grew the 
“Community Chest,” and close upon its 
heels came the “Community Welfare 
Council.” Councils were formed to 
evaluate and co-ordinate the efforts of 
agencies which the Community Chest 
was supporting, and thus community- 
service co-ordination was wedded to the 
voluntary social-service sector and to 
fund-raising. 

The “movement,” as members of the 
welfare councils called their efforts (de- 
spite the fact that it lacked the attri- 
butes of a social movement), spread to 
about 450 cities over the United States 
in the next forty years. 

The rapid growth of governmental 
services after 1930 placed strains on the 
welfare councils to become more inclu- 
sive in membership and to widen their 
concern with social problems Until the 
1960’s, the councils appeared to be un- 
able to make any major break from the 
form and function that had governed 
their early beginnings Some large 
councils struggled to find scientific 
means to determine community needs 


and priorities. Some attempted to en- 
gage public agencies and to plan for 
public services. Others had only modest 
funds for planning. Their research ef- 
forts were largely the gathering of sta- 
tistics on utilization of services which 
would be helpful to the Community 
Chest in its campaign. To be sure, dis- 
cussions were held among the profes- 
sional workers and the council members 
concerning their role in generating social 
action, but fear of jeopardizing tax- 
exempt status generally put a damper 
on most council efforts to enter the 
public arena. For most of this forty- 
year period, the main concern of coun- 
cils was to balance community resources 
to meet the capacity of the Community 
Chest to raise money in the community. 
They had little or no influence on the 
allocation of public health and welfare 
resources, and their impact on public 
social programs was minimal. Its co- 
ordinating-structure mode of organiza- 
tion and its reliance on the business and 
social elites for key leadership gave the 
council a stance that was directed at 
social services and their refinement, not 
at social problems and their causes. 
Social-welfare-planning councils, the ma- 
jor community vehicle present in Amer- 
ican communities for collective atten- 
tion to social problems, were mainly 
concerned with co-ordination and effi- 
ciency, not with innovation or with 
structural deficiencies in the social- 
service-delivery system In 1960, no 
American city had an organization fully 
prepared to engage the critical problems 
of poverty in urban America. 


THE EMERGENCE oF NEw Forms 


American communities had passed 
through the 1950’s with only mild 
awareness of the growing numbers of 
problems that were soon to confront 
them. Little or no attention was given 
to the alarming rise in unemployment. 
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In 1953 unemployment stood at 3.5 per- 
cent; it rose to 3.3 percent in 1956 and 
to 5.5 percent in 1959. In 1940 Negro 
unemployment was 20 percent higher 
than that of whites. In 1953 it had 
risen to 71 percent higher than white 
unemployment. By 1963 it had risen 
to 112 percent. During the 1950’s, 
1,400,000 Negroes left the South and 
migrated north and west to the urban 
and industrial centers to replace the two 
million whites who had fled to the sub- 
urbs. Planning agencies faced suburbia, 
or talked about regional problems or 
metropolitan government. 

The lack of action or direction in local 
communities was mirrored in the inac- 
tion of a conservative administration in 
Washington. The Housing Act of 
1949’s grand promise of decent housing 
for all aad been converted to tokenism 
by the action of congressional appropri- 
ations committees. The amendments to 
the Social Security Act of 1956 author- 
ized social services for families on wel- 
fare, but, once again, Congress failed to 
appropriate funds. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 was another dismal dis- 
appointment. The elementary and sec- 
ondary education systems of the nation 
were beset with the Sputnik challenge, 
with demands for improved education 
of the talented, and with a growing con- 
cern for academic excellence. Most 
school systems, as well as their critics 
and supporters, seemed unaware of the 
growing crisis in the inner-city schools. 

Public welfare programs for the very 
poor had expanded greatly since the 
passage of the Social Security Act. The 
degree of skill and enlightenment with 
which -hey were operated, however, 
varied across the country. Attitudes 
toward public welfare were particularly 
characterized by = harsh and punitive 
attitude on the pert of the public, re- 
flecting a more general feeling that, in- 
deed, the poor make their own poverty. 


Tse Forp FOUNDATION GRAY 
AREAS PROGRAM 


The first substantial departure from 
the drift which had characterized the 
1950’s came with the development of 
the Ford Foundation Gray Areas Pro- 
gram in 1961. In the late 1950's, the 
Foundation had invested in a series of 
experimental programs in metropolitan 
planning, aid to education in the inner 
city, and urban renewal. The Public 
Affairs Department of the Foundation 
sought a bolder and more comprehensive 
approach—an approach which would be 
broader than efforts to affect one sub- 
system, the inner-city school, but 
smaller, more manageable, more capable 
of producing action than efforts to 
achieve metropolitan governmental and 
regional planning. The Foundation 
started this new program with the estab- 
lishment of what were considered, for 
that time, to be enormous development 
funds allocated to selected cities to be 
used for co-ordinated programs in such 
areas as youth-employment, education, 
and expanded social and community 
services. Grants ranging from one to 
two million dollars per year were made 
to five cities and to a statewide organi- 
zation. In the cities, the Foundation 
pressed for the establishment of new 
community agencies, which were in- 
tended to be uncommitted to the exist- 
ing service structure. It was believed 
that such new agencies would be 
more readily prepared to experiment 
and to use the new funds for leverage 
for change. 


THE PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In September of 1961, almost coinci- 
dentally with the development of the 
new Ford Foundation program, the Con- 
gress passed the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961, 
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The act provided funds for demonstra- 
tion projects and training efforts in 
order to launch a new national and com- 
prehensive attack on the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 
The language of the act, which had been 
prepared by the new President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency, under 
Robert Kennedy, specifically focused at- 
tention on the social antecedents of 
juvenile crime, youth-unemployment, 
poor housing, poor health, inadequate 
education, and the alienation of lower- 
class communities and neighborhoods. 

The President’s Committee viewed the 
conventions of institutional practice as 
their principal reform targets. The new 
program was characterized by a require- 
ment for innovation, by its intellectual 
and theoretical underpinnings, and by 
its general antibureaucratic stance. Cri- 
teria for effective programs stressed 
certain critical elements: 


1. The recognition of the strong 
interrelationship of social prob- 
lems. 

2. Remedies that would focus on 
change in the opportunity struc- 
ture, rather than on changes in 
the behavior of an individual or 
on redirection of personality. 

3. The requirement that communi- 
ties undertake a rational analy- 
sis of their social problems 
and propose solutions consistent 
with the problem-definition. The 
solutions were assumed to be 
capable of integration. 

4, The recognition of the necessity 
for substantial participation of 
public agencies and the political 
executive arm of government in 
the efforts to be undertaken. 


Seventeen demonstration projects were 
chosen in sixteen cities. 

The programs of the Ford Founda- 
tion and the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency emerged at a 


critical moment in American social his- 
tory. Along with the civil rights revolu- 
tion, the worsening problem of youth- 
unemployment, and concern over auto- 
mation and its impact on the unskilled, 
they highlighted the failures of existing 
planning mechanisms and educational 
and welfare institutions. They talked 
in terms of problems, not organizations; 
they acknowledged the power of profes- 
sional politicians; they called for public 
responsibility in addressing the problems 
of the inner city, and they called for 
rededication to serving the poor. 

The contribution of these two demon- 
stration efforts to each community was 
mixed, but the fact of their develop- 
ment—and even the criticism and at- 
tacks they sustained—brought long- 
festering problems into wide public view, 
so that discussion of them as critical 
national issues could no longer be 
evaded. Thus, a seedbed, however im- 
perfect, was provided for the central 
conceptual elements in the Community 
Action Program, the program that was 
to become a major pillar in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


THe Concept oF COMMUNITY ACTION 
AS IT EMERGED IN THE Economic 
OPPORTUNITY ACT 


The history as well as the conflicts in 
the emergence of the Community Action 
Program are currently being well docu- 
mented. Those who were actually en- 
gaged in the design of the program, and 
who had either worked in or watched 
the experience of the Gray Areas Pro- 
gram and the Juvenile Delinquency Pro- 
gram, were pursuing a line of thinking 
that went something like this: Any set 
of proposed solutions to the central 
problem of poverty must deal with the 
individual problems that are faced by 
the poor in their own communities— 
problems that are beyond the provision 
of direct financial assistance and beyond 
the provision of employment through the 
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usual market place. The Social Security | 


Act of the 1930’s and its subsequent 
amendments had been relatively effec- 
tive in dealing with a part of the prob- 
lem, but it was clear that there were 
_ still great deficiencies in both national 
and local agencies’ capacities to serve. the 
poor effectively. 

The problem confronting the planners 
of the war on poverty in the winter and 
spring of 1964 might be described thus: 
Poverty is a complex social and’ eco- 
nomic issue; it is rooted in an extensive 
array cf social and individual causes. 
What kind of program could be devel- 
oped that would permit a counterattack 
across the total spectrum of need, at the 
local community level as well as at the 
national policy level?’ an 

The designers of the war-on-poverty 
program were clearly thinking of the 
local community—in part because of dis- 
trust of the states and the antiurban 
bias of the state grant-in-aid programs 
and in part because these ‘planners rep- 
resented the vanguard of the later, and 
now current, advocates of local control 
and local power. They believed that 
the existing and emerging welfare, edu- 
cation, and manpower-retraining pro- 
grams would be unable to achieve their 
full potential unless effective ways could 
be found (1) to diagnose the problem 
of poverty within a local community 
and (2) to apply the specific remedies 
in a co-ordinated and rational program. 

The planners of the CAP also believed 
that redistribution of power and re- 
sources and the humanizing of social 
institutions were basic to the creation 
of a decent nation. They did not be- 
lieve that this could come solely through 
welfare-state policies which would per- 
petuate impersonal bureaucracies and 
caste and class relationships. 

It is Important to recognize that the 
planners had great, almost naive faith in 
the capacity of local communities to 


take coherent and rational action. They 
felt that, given the incentive of ever 
increasing federal funds, local commu- 
nities could apply these remedies. They 
argued that the availability of new, large 
sums of money for planning and for 
program-assistance would reform the 
existing institutions, or would create new 
agencies that would assume the neces- 
sary responsibility. 

The conceptual model of a commu- 
nity-action effort called for careful diag- 
nosis of needs and subsequent applica- 
tion of all appropriate programmatic 
and organizational solutions. It implied 
the existence of a central local au- 
thority to exert influence on, and make 
decisions about, the critical program 
components, the involvement of major 
institutions, and, above all, the power to 
control allocation of resources. With 
some modest (and some major) conces- 
sions that were contrary to the original 
model—for example (1) de-emphasis on 
planning and (2) increased emphasis 
on the development of a consensus-co- 
ordinating structure—the Community 
Action Program emerged as a major 
weapon in the war on poverty. 

The willingness of the early programs 
to confront the major instititutions 
directly, and to be prepared to engage in 
combat over principle, was sidetracked 
in favor of a consensus structure for 
policy-making, in which the relevant 
actors were (1) the political structure, 
(2) the structure of the social agency 
or civic organization, and (3) the resi- 
dents ‘of the areas to be served.’ It. 
should be explicitly noted that commu- 
nity action, critics to the contrary, was 


not seen as a replacement for large-scale 


national efforts in the areas of housing, 
income-maintenance, and employment, 
but was specifically aimed at developing 
responsive local community structures in 
order to reach the poor. more effectively 
with relevant programs. The issue of 
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the relevance of the programs which 
emerged is a critical one and will be 
discussed below. 


PROBLEMS AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
Community ACTION 


In the four and a half years since the 
program’s inception, the CAP has con- 
tributed, substantially in some commu- 
nities and modestly in others, to power 
realignments, to the formation of new 
leadership groups, and to new social wel- 
fare programs. Over a thousand com- 
munities have been organized, including 
urban, rural, Indian-reservation, and 
migrant-labor areas. This accomplish- 
ment might be compared with the 45 
years that it took to organize about 450 
welfare-planning councils. For many of 
these communities, the goal of a truly 
comprehensive poverty program is not 
even in sight, even if understood. “The 
tasks of ascertaining needs, planning 
programs, co-ordinating services, and 
maximizing all relevant resources are 
well beyond the present capabilities of 
most of these programs. For a few com- 
munities with skill and competence, the 
process is well under way. Many areas 
are embarked on a handful of useful 
programs. But the range of these pro- 
grams is limited, and whether they are 
capable of providing basic long-range 
solutions to the problems of poverty is 
a gnawing question. 

Almost all of the local community- 
action agencies were pressed into the 
operation or co-ordination of the pro- 
grams of their delegate agency opera- 
tions, and few, if any, CAA’s ever de- 
veloped a special planning capability. 
OEO recently has experimented with 
grants to 100 CAA’s for planning, but 
the results of these efforts have yet to 
be evaluated. The capacity of the CAA 
to co-ordinate effectively beyond the 
range of programs for which it was cur- 
rently receiving funds was initially 
jeopardized by the hostility toward the 


organization of a new agency which per- 
vaded local communities. The idea that 
one agency would be the agency that was 
to have the planning and co-ordinating 
capability was hard for local officials to 
accept, particularly when the attempt 
to develop this role was accompanied by 
attacks on existing institutions and 
pejorative comments concerning estab- 
lished professional workers’ insensitivity 
to the poor The past four-and-a-half 
years has brought about a narrowing of 
sights in almost all CAA’s, which has 
resulted in a much tighter range of 
programs, sometimes dealing almost ex- 
clusively with manpower problems. 

This tightening in range is the result, 
in part, perhaps in large part, of the 
severe limitations in funds which CAA’s 
have faced and of the commitments that 
they have had to make to the so-called 
national-emphasis programs. However, 
another cause is the increasing recogni- 
tion of the enormous difficulty, particu- 
larly in the larger urban areas, for any 
one agency to perform the dual functions 
of planning and operating in fields so 
diverse as employment, housing, educa- 
tion, and social services. The CAA’s 
have adjusted to the pluralism of the 
American community. Comprehensive 
planning is an elusive goal. 

The emergence of the Model Cities 
program has created prob'ems for 
CAA’s in those cities which have both 
programs. The administrators have not 
been able to reconcile the fact that es- 
sentially the same task has been assigned 
to two programs for the same turf. The 
White House may mandate co-operation, 
but the struggle for hegemony rages at 
the federal, regional, and local levels. 
Many local CAA’s have lost early 
friends as a result of creation of rising 
expectations by the grand promises of 
the Congress and the administration, 
with insufficient dollars allocated to 
follow through. The war on poverty 
has literally become a skirmish. 
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CAA programs have encountered dif- 


ficulty in reaching, to any significant 
degree, the so-called hard-core poor. 
While CAA programs cut far below the 
creaming level of other agencies, most 
CAA programs only reach the top of the 
low-income group: the most aggressive, 
the most competitive, the most highly 
motivated. No program, despite rela- 
tively favorable comparative funding, is 
capable of meeting true need. Head 
Start meets about 25 percent of the uni- 
verse of need, according to OEO officials. 

Administration, particularly financial- 
management and personnel, has been 
among zhe most serious local problems. 
Local CAA’s have had serious problems 
in attracting and holding first-class 
executives after the first-year honey- 
moon period. The senior management 
positions are fraught with frustrations, 
irritations, and an almost certain sense 
of being doomed to fail. The effective 
operation of a CAA in a medium- to 
large-sized city with serious problems of 
poverty, racial unrest,.a limited local tax 
base, a problem school system, and 
hostile political leadership requires the 
qualities of a Renaissance diplomat, a 
Chinese warlord and a saint, embodied 
in one person. It is clear that there 
is no well-operated CAA in which 
the executive director is a poor leader, 
although there are some CAA’s with 
good leadership that are having serious 
problems. 

The problems of management of the 
large amounts of money flowing through 
many hands and over many programs 
has been an enormous headache. Inex- 
perienced management, poor fiscal pro- 
cedures, and, in a few cases, flagrant 
dishonesty have brought about the insti- 
tution of stringent fiscal control pro- 
cedures from Washington which are far 
more severe than those demanded in any 
other federal program. Increasingly 
elaborate reporting systems have been 
built in as a protection. The shortage 


of competent fiscal personnel at the local 
level has been met by: the institution of 
procedures that require a certified public 
accountant to interpret. But fiscal mis- 
management is an important source for 
the loss of credibility that the program 
has suffered.2 

The vagaries of the Congress in ap- 
proving the OEO budget, as well as 
problems with the program-review 
mechanism at the federal and regional 
levels, forced all programs into a pattern 
of hand-to-mouth programming which 
has had a debilitating effect on partici- 
pant and staff morale—often impelling 
irrational temporary closing of a pro- 
gram or forcing trained staff to seek 
employment elsewhere. Failures in 
communication or in understanding or 
simply stupid budgetary cuts in which a 
certain program might be allowed a 
secretary but no typewriter are ex- 
amples of the problems encountered by 
administration. ; 

The most controversial aspect of th 
CAP has been the growth and de- 
velopment of the concept of maximum 
feasible participation. Here again, its 
history is being written, but, it may 
suffice to say, it has certainly been 
an evolutionary history, almost with a 
life of its own. It emerged initially 
with a heavy emphasis on the employ- 
ment of the poor as subprofessionals, 
and was soon interpreted to mean that 
poor people should be placed on the 
managing boards of CAA’s. By 1965, 
this was standard doctrine at OEO. 
This doctrine received a setback when 
big-city mayors began to complain to 
the White House, but it was an idea 
which could not be constrained, even by 


1Jt should be noted that the federal gov- 
ernment has little—or no—recent experience in 
turning over large sums of money to newly 
organized and inexperienced groups, and the 
planners had not spent much time worrying 
about this problem. The elaborate procedures 
emerged as the field problems developed. 
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Mayor Daley. Even the Green Amend- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1967, giving city halls the opportu- 
nity to recapture control, has failed to 
halt the demand for greater participa- 
tion of the poor and of neighborhood 
residents in the control and management 
of programs. Following the passage of 


the Green Amendment, only 26 CAA’s, ~ 


or 7 percent of the total, shifted from 
private to public control. 

The issue of who is in control, the 
poor or the mayor, may be moot, inas- 
much as so much of the CAA effort is 
already locked into earmarked funds or 
national-emphasis programs. The cur- 
rent OEO national leadership is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that quality pro- 
grams and protection are obtained by 
earmarking funds and establishing rigid 
federal guidelines. In addition, local 
boards-of-directors of CAA’s, whether 
public or private, are, because of limited 
discretionary funds, locked into patterns 
that are firmly set at the federal level. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


The Community Action Program has 
been one of the potent forces contrib- 
uting to the current thrust toward de- 
centralization. Enormous CAP effort 
has gone into the organization of local 
communities and the building of neigh- 
borhood organizations. A large number 
of the new black leaders of the ghetto 
received their training and experience 
as employees of CAA’s and delegate 
agencies, 

Sanction was given by CAP to or- 
ganization, and funds were made avail- 
able. These ghetto organizations, some 
strong, some weak, have developed lives 
and identities of their own. They area 
key element in the politicalization of 
the ghetto that is currently underway. 
Although CAP has generally encouraged 
these developments, policy and direc- 
tion are still vague. Decentralization is 
currently supported by a strange assort- 


ment of bedfellows—for instance, the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC), the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (NAM), the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Urban Coalition, and the National 
Council of Churches of Christ, as well as 
intellectuals in government and the uni- 
versities. The CAP is well aware that 
decentralization is a controversial item, 
but is, as yet, unclear about how to shift 
to decentralized programs. This move- 
ment is a major one for American com- 
munities and is fraught with unanswered 
questions: What is to be gained and lost 
from particular schemes? Who will gain 
or lose? What processes for reallocation 
of powers, resources, and functions will 
produce what results? Some forms of 
decentralization are inimical to the in- 
terests of the CAA. Many OEO officials 
are aware of the mass of evaluative 
documents which indicate many of the 
failures of the CAA’s. They believe 
that reorganizing CAA’s may be a way 
to get the job done. Some argue that 
reorganization toward decentralization 
may speed the redistribution of power, 
functions, and resources. Others argue 
that decentralization would make CAA’s 
more responsive to citizens’ needs. It is 
believed by some that devolution is a 
cure for restlessness, and, thus, an anti- 
riot device, and, finally, it is argued 
that many CAA’s have become large and 
ineffective downtown bureaucracies, and 
need to be fragmented. The future of 
CAA’s in regard to decentralization is 
grossly uncertain, and is tied dually to 
the will of Congress and to the emerging 
patterns that will become either fashion- 
able or imbedded in law. 


DELIVERY OF SERVICES AND 
PROGRAM-RELEVANCE 
A major criticism of the local CAA 
is that it has become simply another 
variety of the standard social-service 
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agency. It is argued that the programs 
are palliative and residual, and that 
they accept, without substantial chal- 
lenge, current institutional arrangements. 
Many of the CAA programs of direct 
service are, in fact, some form of re- 
habilitation, an approach which concen- 
trates on changing people to restore or 
improve their social functioning Re- 
habilitation hopes to overcome poverty 
by overcoming personal or family dis- 
organization and deviance. The essen- 
tial thesis of its advocates is that those 
reclaimed will beccme more acceptable, 
more employable, and more competent. 

This approach is derided by those 
who beliave thet only more fundamental 
changes in the system will really af- 
fect poverty. They would argue that 
income-transfer or investment in train- 
ing programs or community control 
would have a more more profound effect 
than case services. OEO-CAP has in- 
vested, to some degree, in a variety of 
strategies, but a large portion of its 
resources are going into the delivery of 
standard social services. If services are 
needed, and will be required, by the poor 
as well as by many others, for a long 
time, what has been the CAP impact? 

The Community Action Program has 
made strategic improvements in the de- 
livery of services to the poor. These 
have come in three major areas. The 
first is the promotion of the concept of 
unified service systems to address the 
needs of indivicuals, families, and neigh- 
borhoods in an interdisciplinary and 
interagency context. Second, in the 
promotion of decentralization of services 
to the neighborhood level, the CAP 
reversed the flight to centralized loca- 
tions of many of the traditional agencies. 
It made detached, neighborhood service 
fashionable again ‘Third, it has been 
the major force in the exhaustive and 
continuing movement for promotion of 
paraprofessionals, subprofessionals, and 


new careerists. (This effort is really 
becoming a social movement.) 

Several issues confront CAP in these 
areas where it has, in fact, made enor- 
mous contributions. The decentralized- 
multiservice-center concept still .merits 
testing and evaluation as an effective 
vehicle for service-delivery. Unfortu- 
nately, it is being widely promoted as a 
panacea. The issues of service-delivery 
encompass concerns about control, loca- 
tion, manpower, and relevance. OEO- 
CAP has not really been prepared to 
examine totally new approaches to 
services, except in the neighborhood 
health centers, and even here the tend- 
ency is to harden and limit the ex- 
perimentation. While recognizing the 
advances that have been made, it is 
important to realize that most CAP 
programs are quite conventional, and 
function well within the norms estab- 
lished by the controlling professional 
groups. 

There is still substantial reluctance 
among professionals to consider the 
wider use of service aides. Some profes- 
sionals do see the subprofessional as a 
welcome agent of change, but the enor- 
mous resistance to this idea should not 
be underestimated The new career pro- 
grams are still trapped in deep-seated 
problems concerning professional do- 
main, Any effort to deal with mamn- 
power for service-delivery must confront 
these issues directly. Neither the CAP 
nor any other federal program has really 
confronted these issues. 


THE FUTURE 


The CAP program cannot be evalu- 
ated out of the context of the times and 
the constraints under which it has been 
operating. 

It is now abundantly clear, and no 
longer needs to be argued, that the most 
fundamental poverty issue which we face 
is income-redistribution We must raise 
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income levels for millions of families 
living below the poverty levels. There 
is, additionally, general acceptance of 
the fact that the free operation of the 
economy does not currently engage the 
productive capacity of those members of 
the society willing and capable to do 
work. This implies a program in which 
the government is the employer of last 
resort. There is also the requirement 
that we produce a sufficient supply of 
housing at costs that will enable every 
family to live in decent surroundings. 

Within the parameters of such pre- 
requisites the CAP has filled very vital 
tasks in the war on poverty: 

It has: 


1. Linked low-income people to 
critical resources, for example, 
education, manpower-training, 
counseling, housing, and health. 

2. Increased the accessibility of 
available critical services that 
the poor still often find beyond 
their reach or blocked off from 
them by the manner in which 
their need has been defined. 

3. Contributed to the creation of 
competent communities by de- 
veloping in and among the poor 
the capacity for leadership, prob- 
lem-solving, and participation 
in the decision-making councils 
which affect their lives. 

4 Contributed in some degree to 
the restructuring of community 
service institutions to assure flex- 
ibility, responsiveness, respect, 
and true relatedness to the prob- 
lems faced by the poor. 


There is no organizational model cur- 
rently available or proposed that can 
replace the CAP and fulfill these func- 
tions in American communities. If the 
CAP is terminated, a new model will 
have to be invented, and one has yet to 
be proposed. We desperately need 


either to build improvements into our 
present model or to invent a new one. 

All programs to address poverty at 
the local level of government must, first 
of all, be matched by several major 
national commitments. 

The first of these is a national income- 
redistribution program which would 
bring new dollar resources directly into 
the hands of poor people. Such financial 
relief would very directly remove from 
program and service concern those 
among the poor who are perfectly able 
to cope with life except for the absence 
of money. 

The second program is a large-scale, 
public, subsidized employment program, 
locally administered, that would assure 
employment at a decent wage for all 
those willing and capable of working. 

The third effort must be in the area 
of housing. It has been recognized that 
the nation requires at least six million 
new low-income dwelling units as soon 
as it can get them, if it is to meet the 
current housing needs of the poor. Such 
a program must be nationally organized 
even though it can be effectively admin- 
istered locally Major efforts in this di- 
rection would remove the presenc? of the 
most ubiquitous environmental hazard 
that the poor face: the place in which 
they live. Every persons needs a livable 
physical environment if he is to thrive 
and be productive, 

Given these national efforts, the con- 
cept of concerned community action has 
a chance of surviving and making a 
significant contribution toward the re- 
duction of poverty and poverty-pro- 
ducing condtions. To carry on this task, 
four conditions will be required: 


1. The community-action agency 
must strengthen its central plan- 
ning capability. It must gain 
increased technical capacity for 
diagnosing need and in applying 
the appropriate programmatic 
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interventions. Some way must 
be devised to allocate scarce re- 
sources more effectively among 
the gamut of needs at the local 
community level. CAA’s have 
not been able to do this, and 
yet, without this, planning be- 
comes an intellectual exercise. 


. Experimentation with decentral- 


ization of pcwer must continue 
but with the full awareness that 
there is no panacea in “neigh- 
berhood control.” Advocates 
must be prepared to confront a 
troubling assumption that is in 
vogue: that is, if neighborhood 
people are ir control, they will 
be able to handle previously in- 
soluble problems, problems that 
the federal government, the 
states, and the city halls have 
been unable to handle. Yet, 
the assumption persists that lo- 
cal people, with a limited 
amount of education, limited in- 
formation, and few chances to 
participate in decision-making, 
will be able to deal with them. 
Local neighborhoods cannot be 
expected, unaided, to put in or- 


der the mess which confronts so 
many of the urban areas. 

3. The problems of management 
and fiscal accountability of these 
large-scale programs must be 
solved if public support is to be 
maintained. This may appear 
to be of less moment to some, 
but it is clear that problems in 
this area have severely damaged 
credibility, 

4. Trained and skilled personnel 
are essential. No program can 
survive without cadres of well- 
trained, well-paid, and dedicated 
personnel, The nation has not 
been willing to make the invest- 
ments in developing the people 
to work at these problems at all 
levels of skill. Such investments 
are absolutely essential. 


The curse of the Community Action 
Program has been “maximum feasible 
public relations” in the face of limited 
resources and many critics and enemies. 
On balance, the contribution has been 
enormous and the investment worth- 
while. Let us take the next steps, even 
though the way is not wholly clear. 


Co-ordinating the War on Poverty 


By James L. Sunpquist 


ABSTRACT: As originally planned, the war on poverty was to 
be co-ordinated at the Washington level by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and in each community by a community- 
action agency (CAA). But neither institution succeeded in 
that purpose: Sargent Shriver chose to make OEO an operating 
rather than a co-ordinating agency; in the communities, the 
CAA’s lacked the power to enforce co-ordination among com- 
munity institutions and, in any case, like OEO, became ab- 
sorbed in operating programs—and sometimes in organizing 
protest. To fill the vacuum, the federal government created 
a new co-ordinating structure for urban programs—Model 
Cities—that has proved successful to a promising degree. The 
federal government needs to conceive a single system for co- 
ordination of intergovernmental programs, extending from the 
Executive Office of the President to the neighborhood. In the 
cities, it should be built upon the Model Cities mechanism; 
in nonurban areas, upon multicounty organizations created 
by the states. The entire system should be overseen by a 
unit of the Executive Office of the President, created or desig- 
nated for that purpose. It should have regional staff that 
would, among other things, develop their roles in the inter- 
governmental system on an individualized basis with the states. 
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T the beginning, the war on poverty 
was not a battery of governmental 
programs but a co-ordinating concept. 
The idea that grew into the war on 
poverty arose from President Kennedy 
himself, in a conversation with Walter 
Heller, chairman of his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in December 1962; and 


what the President was seeking was a | 


unifying theme that would give greater 


meaning—and perhaps greater political’ 


acceptance—to a host of piecémeal Ken- 
nedy programs that had been enacted 
or were then pending. The President’s 
program included a long series of mea- 
sures that were obviously related in pur- 
pose and motivation—area redevelop- 
ment (aid to depressed areas), retraining 
of the jobless, emergency public works, 
liberalization of welfare and food mea- 
sures and rehabilitation of welfare cli- 
ents, creation of a Youth Conservation 
Corps, aid for programs to combat juve- 
nile delinquency, an increase in the 
minimum wage ahd extension of its 
coverage, liberalization of social secu- 
rity, and expansion of low-rent housing 
programs. 
had come to express the common pur- 
pose in a unifying phrase and concept. 
The phrase came later, but the con- 
cept emerged in the months following 
the initial Kennedy-Heller conversation. 
The common purpcse was the elimina- 
tion of poverty. What remained, then, 
was to consolidate and co-ordinate the 
effort. 

As the President's staff planners, in 


the fall of 1963, canvassed the govern- ` 


ment departments for ideas for a war on 
poverty to be annaunced in the presi- 
dential messages of January 1964 (but 
not yet labeled as such; the staff had 
tentatively termed the goal, incredibly 
enough, “Widening Participation in 
Prosperity”), they iound themselves in 
the position of mediators among several 
score of competing program proposals. 
But among the proposals was one that 


After two years, the time- 


bid fair to be a means of mediation 
among the rest—the creation, at the 


- community level, of agencies (patterned 


on some financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion and the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency) that would plan 
and co-ordinate comprehensive commu-' 
nity programs to attack poverty in all 
its aspects, drawing upon such of the 
program ideas of the federal agencies as 
they might elect to use. The presiden- 
tial stafi—looking for both a new, dra- 
matic idea and a co-ordinating mecha- 
nism—seized upon community action as 
the heaven-sent solution. And so the 
$500 million that had been set aside in 
the budget for the forthcoming war on 
poverty was assigned, in its entirety, 
to community action. ' 

But how was the war on poverty, 
including community action, to be ad- 
ministered? There were jurisdictional 
disputes—the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare sought respon- 
sibility for community action, but other 
departments were unready to acknowl- 
edge any such central co-ordinating role 
for one of their coequals. There was 
also need for a general headquarters for 
the war on poverty if that enterprise 
were to live’ up to the rhetoric of the 
“unconditional”: war that President 


` Johnson had proclaimed in his first State 


of the Union.Message. The upshot was 
the decision to establish a new agency, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
(OEO), headed by the man whom Presi- 
dent Johnson had described as his per- 
sonal “chief of staff” for the war on 


‘poverty—Sargent Shriver—and to locate 


the new agency in the Executive Office 
of the President. 

The co-ordinating structure was thus 
established—OEO at the presidential 
level and a community-action agency 
(CAA) in each community. Now, five 
years later, it is apparent that neither 
worked as had been intended. Why? 
And if the original conception of the 
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need for co-ordination was a valid one, 
what can be done now to make it 
effective? 


OEO as A CO-ORDINATOR 


At the presidential level, the basic 
difficulty was that President Johnson— 
and his advisers—did not insist upon 
the basic requisites for making their 
co-ordinating structure work. 

It is inevitable, no doubt, that presi- 
dents—who rise to eminence through 
their talents as politicians, not as ad- 
ministrators—think of the substance and 
the politics of programs and look upon 
administration as something that takes 
care of itself. And presidential advisers, 
caught up in the heady political atmo- 
sphere of the White House, come to 
think in those terms, too. So it was 
that the advisers nominated—and the 
President selected—as OEO director a 
man with all of the right political assets 
(a Kennedy brother-in-law, and a man 
whose ability to sell a program to the 
Congress was unparalleled), but with no 
interest in being anybody’s chief of staff 
for an internal government-wide co- 
ordination task. And so it was also that 
when Sargent Shriver proposed to place 
in OEO the operational responsibility for 
two major new and innovative pro- 
grams—the Job Corps and VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America)— 
the President acceded. 

The latter decision was crucial in 
setting the course for OEO Even if 
Shriver had had the interest to be a 
co-ordinator, and the flair for it—which 
he did not-—he could not be a co- 
ordinator and an operator at the same 
time Administrative experience in all 
kinds of organizations, public and pri- 
vate, has shown those roles to be incom- 
patible. Not only do operating respon- 
sibilities absorb energy and attention 
to the exclusion of less pressing con- 
cerns but, more important, they deny 
to the co-ordinator his most impor- 


tant attribute—neutrality. If an official 
whose authority is to allocate responsi- 
bility and resources—and that is the 
heart of a co-ordinator’s job—is to be 
accepted, he cannot himself be among 
the competitiors for funds and power. 
The referee of a ball game does not wear 
the uniform of one of the contesting 
teams. Other elements of the Executive 
Office of the President—the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology—have scrupulously protected 
themselves from, and have been pro- 
tected against, operating responsibiili- 
ties. But OEO sought no protection. 
Quite the contrary: Shriver actively 
sought the Job Corps and VISTA 
programs, 

Community action, which was inevi- 
tably assigned to OEO, would have been 
a demanding responsibility in itself, of 
course. But inasmuch as the CAA’s 
were conceived as local-level co-ordi- 
nating devices, their sponsorship might 
have been compatible with OEO’s co- 
ordinating function if that had been the 
total of OEO’s “operating” responsibil- 
ity. Indeed, if OEO had conceived of 
itself as a co-ordinating mechanism, it 
might have taken that view more clearly 
of the CAA’s as well and molded them 
accordingly. As it was, community ac- 
tion became operational, too, at both 
the Washington and the community lev- 
els OEO initiated ‘“national-emphasis”’ 
programs, beginning with Head Start, 
and operated them out of Washington 
through the CAA’s—just as the Soil 
Conservation Service, as an example of 
an established operating agency, admin- 
isters a nationwide program through 
soil-conservation districts. 

OEO became, then, essentially one 
more in the array of operating agencies 
which, in the first instance, it had been 
conceived to co-ordinate. That was its 
self-image. That was how its rival 
agencies saw it That was how, from all 
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the evidence, the Fresident saw it—there 
is no record that he ever tried to use it 
as his “chief of staff.” And that was 
the way the other agencies in the Execu- 
tive Offce of the President saw it—and 
their resistance to the admission of an- 
other member into the circle of presi- 
dential co-ordinating instrumentalities 
should not be discounted as a factor in 
what happened. 

OEO’s co-ordinating role was not, 
to be sure, totally undeveloped. The 
agency did take responsibility for initi- 
ating program proposals in fields that 
were the operating responsibilities of 
other agencies; it put forward an 
income-maintenance plan, for example, 
and it ceveloped a comprehensive five- 
year plan for the elimination of poverty 
(neither of which were ever made 
public). Yet, its role here, although 
broader than that cf the usual operating 
agency, was still one of proposing rather 
than disposing, and the essential co- 
ordination role was played by the 
Executive Office agencies that weighed 
OEO’s ideas with those of all the other 
agencies and actually defined the presi- 
dential program. In their lateral con- 
tacts with other agencies, moreover, 
OEO staff members felt free to assert 
their indeterminate Executive Office au- 
thority to keep pressure upon those 
agencies to devote more resources—or to 
devote them more effectively—to serving 
the poor. In the case of the programs fi- 
nanced under the Economic Opportunity 
Act, OEO could exercise its influence 
quite directly in delegating responsibil- 
ity for their operations. OEO also took 
considerable initiative in development of 
procedural devices for lateral co-ordina- 
tion—joint funding projects, ‘“check- 
point” procedures whereby agencies re- 
viewed one another’s projects, and the 
like. If OEO lacked power to enforce 
co-ordination hierarchically, it could at 
least invite it laterally, and, in a period 
when all concerned recognized the need 


for better co-ordination, the initiative 
did not go unheeded. 

Yet, all concerned also came to recog- 
nize that lateral, voluntary co-ordination 
was not quite good enough. By 1967, 
OEO itself proposed to the Budget Bu- 
reau that the Economic Opportunity 
Council (an interdepartmental commit- 
tee, chaired by Shriver and staffed by 
OEO, which was virtually defunct) be 
given greater status by being assigned 
to the Vice-President. The Congress 
went even farther, authorizing the Presi- 
dent not only to name a council chair- 
man other than the OEO director, but 
also to create an independent White 
House or Executive Office unit to staff 
the body and to undertake co-ordination 
on behalf of the President (on the pat- 
tern of the National Security Council or 
the present Urban Affairs Council), 
giving the President, if not the chief of 
staff he had originally contemplated, at 
least a kind of adjutant general or staff 
secretariat. But President Johnson 


ignored the congressional mandate. He 


left office with the same inattention to 
the requisites of administrative co- 
ordination that had characterized his 
leadership of the war on poverty from 
the beginning, and the problem was left 
to his successor for solution. 


THe CAA’s As CO-ORDINATORS 


In the communities, likewise, the 
community-action agencies lacked the 
necessary requisites for co-ordination. 

Every community in the nation has 
its own configuration of institutions, 
each with its own role, coexisting in an 
understood and reasonably stable rela- 
tionship with one another. In retro- 
spect, it seems remarkably ingenuous for 
anyone to have believed that the federal 
government could successfully establish, 
by dictum, a new institution in each 
community with the mission of co- 
ordinating all the rest. A new operat- 
ing agency to administer specific federal 
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programs might be accepted in the com- 
munity, but a co-ordinator was some- 
thing else again. The architects of the 
war on poverty, however, had no qualms 
about the concept of the CAA’s as co- 
ordinators. After all, there was the 
New Haven model: community action 
worked there; other cities need only 
copy. 

New Haven’s Ford-financed commu- 
nity-action agency was (and is) a non- 
profit corporation governed by a board 
representing the various elements of the 
city’s power structure as related to pov- 
erty-—the city government, the schools, 
the business community, and the private 
welfare agencies. Through the board, 
public and private resources were to be 
pooled and co-operation enlisted. But 
the whole co-ordination process was 
dominated by a singularly energetic and 
resourceful mayor, Richard Lee, and 
master-minded by a CAA executive di- 
rector, Mitchell Sviridoff, who was as 
extraordinary in his role as the mayor 
was in his. 

This was the model to be copied. But 
how could every city, just by wishing, 
hope to duplicate all of the ingredients 
of New Haven’s successful formula? 
There are very few Mayor Lees in the 
country, and perhaps not many more 
Sviridoffs. Not all mayors, even if 
they are able to dominate their commu- 
nities as Lee did his, have the same 
interest in—or the same willingness to 
devote their energies to, and risk their 
reputations upon—a concentrated attack 
on poverty. Agencies invited to join 
a CAA board might accept, not for pur- 
poses of pooling their resources in an 
unselfish common effort, but for the very 
purpose of protecting themselves against 
co-ordination. Other CAA’s did not 
have New Haven’s financial leverage— 
the Ford-financed agency was, relative 
to its later counterparts, rather lavishly 
funded. And there may be special ad- 
vantages in a city of about New Haven’s 


size—one large enough to have strong 
institutional resources but still small 
enough to be manageable. In any event, 
few duplicates of New Haven were 
created—so few, indeed, that one is 
tempted to want to go back and verify, 
a little more carefully than was done in 
the launching of the war on poverty, 
that the model itself really did exist in 
fact, not just in theory. 

-To be an effective community-wide 
co-ordinator, an institution must have 
either power or acceptance. Either it 
must be able to enforce its will upon 
other institutions or they must be will- 
ing to submit to it voluntarily. The 
federal government could endow its 
CAA’s with very little of the first—only 
as much as limited amounts of money 
for delegated programs might confer— 
and none whatever of the second. In 
fact, it destroyed any potential accept- 
ance of the CAA’s as co-ordinators when 
it decreed that the poor themselves 
should hold one-third of the seats on 
the CAA boards. The move was de- 
fensible for other reasons, but hier- 
archies do not turn themselves upside 
down (become “lowerarchies,” shall we 
say?) and power structures do not sub- 
mit voluntarily to co-ordination by the 
least powerful members of society. 

But most CAA’s, it should be clear, 
had no such aspiration. Like OEO in 
Washington, the CAA’s in the commu- 
nities were overwhelmed by their oper- 
ating responsibilities alone. They had 
to get organized, to prepare project ap- 
plications and budgets, to hire person- 
nel, to establish operating procedures, to 
set up accounting controls, and to start 
spending before the money was given to 
other CAA’s to spend. “We had to 
rush forward like a panzer platoon” was 
the way in which one CAA director put 
it. There was little time for worrying 
about the community’s war on poverty 
as a whole, beyond those parts of it 
financed by OEO through the CAA itself. 
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Moreover, the CAA’s—particularly 
those dominated by the poor—soon con- 
cluded that their impact upon the work 
of other agencies would come more 
quickly through direct confrontation 
than through the friendly joint-planning 
processes envisaged in the New Haven 
model. The CAA’s, and the neighbor- 
hood groups that they sponsored, be- 
came mobilizers of protest, spokesmen 
for hitherto-silent minority groups in 
making demands upon welfare depart- 
ments, school boards, state employment 
services, urban renewal authorities—and 
city hall itself. Often, they resorted to 
direct action, and while the result might 
_be a profound impact upon traditional 
ways of doing public business—which is 
one purpose of co-ordination—it was not 
accomplished through means that are 
commonly embraced within the meaning 
of that serm. 

Like OEO, the CAA’s have not been 
wholly without successes in the realm of 
co-ordination. They have forced atten- 
tion upon the fragmentation of programs 
serving the poor—manpower programs, 
as a principal example—and through the 
power of their money (and other federal 
money pooled with theirs) have been 
able to establish machinery for opera- 
tional co-ordination. ‘They have suc- 
ceeded in getting other agencies to locate 
services in CAA-sponsored neighborhood 
centers. They participate locally in 
“checkpoint” arrangements. But, like 
OEO, the CAA’s have become, essen- 
tially, one more in the array of oper- 
ating institutions in their communities 
which, in the first instance, they were 
conceived to co-ordinate. 


Move Citres: THE NEWEST 
APPROACH 


As early as 1966, it was apparent that 
the co-ordinating concept of community 
action hed misfired, but the need was, 
if anything, even more compelling. 
Since 1964, many new programs aimed 


at attacking poverty had been created 
—notably, community action itself. Far 
from solving the problem of co-ordina- 
tion, the CAA’s had added to it. And 
therefore a presidential task force, sur- 
veying the field once more, came up 
with one more co-ordinating concept and 
institutional approach. This one became 
known as Model Cities. 

The Model Cities program was well 
designed to profit from the experience 
of the CAA’s. Like community action, 
its purpose was to mobilize resources for 
a concentrated attack on poverty, with 
existing federal programs to be supple- 
mented through extra funds available 
for community-conceived projects. Like 
community action, the Model Cities pro- 
gram was to involve participation of the 
residents of the slums., But, unlike the 
CAA’s, its co-ordinating structure would 
not have to struggle for recognition and 
acceptance—that structure would be the 
mayor. He was to be in control of the 
program, aided by a city demonstration 
agency (CDA) reporting to him; the 
responsibility was his. The Model Cities 
program was not to rush forward “like 
a panzer platoon”; a year was to be 
spent in planning before any operating 
programs were authorized. The scope 
was even broader: Model Cities planning 
would embrace, not just OEO-type per- 
sonal-service programs and community- 
organization, but also housing, physical 
redevelopment, environmental improve- 
ment, and even economic development 
as well. “As broad as the life of the 
city” was one planner’s definition of its 
scope. In geography, however, it was 
limited; a model neighborhood was re- 
stricted to one-tenth of a city’s area or 
to á population of 15,000, whichever 
was larger. ; ; 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, which administers 
the program, wisely refrained from dic- 
tating the exact form which the CDA 
should take in each of the 150 partici- 
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pating cities. But, that being the case, 
more than one form developed. In each 
case, the design depended upon the out- 
come of a struggle for control that de- 
veloped, in varying degrees of intensity, 
in each city. In theory, the mayor was 
responsible. But the statute also speci- 
fied that the residents of the neighbor- 
hoods were to participate—and that 
opened up the manner of their participa- 
tion as one of the subjects that they 
could insist upon helping to decide. 
HUD reasoned that the participation ar- 
rangements would have to be agreeable 
to both the mayor and the neighbor- 
hood; otherwise, the program would not 
work. HUD’s field men, therefore, com- 
pelled the cities to negotiate, where the 
neighborhood was organized and asser- 
tive (in other words, where it was black 
and under militant leadership), and to 
come to terms. 

At the extreme, the neighborhood 
leaders demanded complete control over 
the CDA and its planning operations, 
including the right to hire and fire the 
CDA director. In other cases, they de- 
manded the right to develop the Model 
Cities plan, using their own “advocate 
planning” staffs and drawing upon the 
CDA only as necessary. Usually, they 
demanded the right of veto ‘over con- 
tents of the plan. They demanded 
membership on CDA boards. The in- 
fluence of HUD was generally on their 
side. Its staff nudged the cities in the 
direction of “bicameral” structures in 
which the neighborhood organization 
had a form and authority parallel- 
ing those of the CDA, with its own 
planning staff or other sources of tech- 
nical assistance satisfactory to it— 
though not control of the CDA itself. 

In a few cities, the mayor and city 
council yielded to the demand of the 
neighborhoods for complete control and 
officially turned the CDA over to the 
elected neighborhood representatives— 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, for ex- 


ample, by a city ordinance drafted by 
the neighborhood itself. In the more 
usual case, the neighborhood gained an 
increasing share of power over the CDA 
—often amounting to de facto control— 
gradually and without benefit of any 
formal action. The CDA director 
simply found himself caught in the 
middle between the demands of the 
neighborhood and his responsibilities to 
city hall, and chose to cast his lot with 
the former. He moved his seat of oper- 
ations out of city hall into the neigh- 
borhood and attempted to stem the 
demands of the neighborhood for a sepa- 
rate advocate-planning staff by making 
the CDA itself that staff. 

As they reach the point of choice, the 
CDA directors appear to be dividing 
about equally. Half choose to continue 
their co-ordinating role as the agent of 
city hall, permitting the independent 
neighborhood-advocacy staff to develop 
as demanded. The other half take the 
same direction taken by the CAA’s ear- 
lier, choosing to identify with their clien- 
tele at the sacrifice of their co-ordinating 
capability. For it is as true of CDA’s 
as it is of CAA’s and of OEO that an 
institution cannot be at the same time 
the advocate of a partial interest and 
the community’s agent for reconciling 
that partial interest with the larger 
interest. 

Where the CDA has remained faithful 
to the co-ordinating role originally con- 
ceived for it, the results have been im- 
pressive. The Model Cities plans have 
been broad in scope—if not “as broad 
as the life of the city,” then reasonably 
close to it. A typical plan from a large 
city may propose from fifty to a hundred 
action projects, covering a dozen or so 
fields of activity. Representatives of a 
score or two of public and private agen-. 
cies may have participated in the plan- 
ning and may also contemplate partici- 
pating in the execution of the projects. 
The views of the neighborhood residents 
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have’ been blended—often arduously, 
but nonetheless successfully—with those 
of the agency professionals, and the 
neightorhood, too, will be involved in 
administration of the program. Indi- 
vidual proposals contained in the plans, 
while not perfecz:ly related to one an- 
other, have been linked in imaginative 
ways. Regular city activities not in- 
volved in the project proposals have 
been reviewed by the neighborhood and 
incorporated in the Model Cities plan. 
In sum, the co-ordination process has 
worked—so far, at least—surprisingly 
close to the manner intended. 

Where the CDA has been under 
formal or de facto neighborhood control, 
the plans have been even more impres- 
sive in terms of innovation, but less so 
in terms of co-ordination. In these 
cities, it’seems clear that if Model Cities 
is to succeed as a co-ordinating concept, 
a new mechanism must be established in 
city hall to restore the balance for the 
purpose of co-ordination—filling the 
vacuum left by the CDA when it de- 
parted from city hall to make its career 
as a neighborhood advocate instead. 


THe NEED IN NoNURBAN AREAS ' 


Nothing comparable to the Model 
Cities structure ras been devised for the 
nonurban areas, where nearly half the 
poor people live. Co-ordination there 
must be organized on a multicommunity 
(that is, substate regional) basis, for 
only in that way can strong citizen 
leadership be marshaled and professional 
staff employed. Several forms of sub- 
state regional organization are being 
fostered by separate federal agencies— 
economic development districts by the 
Commerce Department, resource con- 
servation and development and rural 
renewal projects by the Department of 
Agriculture, and nonmetropolitan plan- 
ning districts by HUD—and several 
states have their own patterns of re- 
gional organization as well. But these 


varied bodies all tend to be less than 
universal in their scope; they do not 
always combine planning and action in 
the manner of Model Cities; and they 
do not have at their disposal the large- 
scale supplementary funds that give the 
Model Cities mechanism its force and 
influence. 


A SINGLE SYSTEM FOR CO-ORDINATION 


A‘co-ordinating structure is not, by 
its nature, something that can be put 
together in bits and pieces. It needs to 
be conceived and operated as a single 
system extending all the way from the 
Executive Office of the President to the 
neighborhood. 

The first decision should be to recog- 
nize that the war on poverty is too 
narrow a focus for the co-ordinating 
structure. The co-ordination problem 
extends not just to programs aimed 
specifically at helping the poor but to 
all government activities in a commu- 
nity, and to related private activities as 
well That is one way in which Model 
Cities is superior to anything tried be- 
fore: within its area of geography, it is 
all-encompassing. 

The second decision should be to 
make the system universal; co-ordina- 
tion is needed, not only in afew pilot 
areas, but everywhere. In the cities, the 
co-ordinating structure should be built 
on the Model Cities mechanism—subject 
to establishment of a compensating 
mechanism of co-ordination in those 
cases where the CDA has fallen under 
neighborhood control. To extend the 
benefits of the Model Cities program to 
all neighborhoods of all cities has, obvi- 
ously, major financial implications. But 
those implications must be faced eventu- 
ally—and the sooner, the better. For 
discrimination among areas in the dis- 
tribution of federal largesse is never 
tolerable for long. Additional federal 
resources are sure to be made available 
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to the cities. The essential question is 
how much of those added resources 
can be channeled through the Model 
Cities co-ordinating system, rather than 
through the alternative structure of frag- 
mented categorical grants-in-aid. The 
figures must be assembled and the basic 
question answered—in favor of Model 
Cities, in my view. . 

For nonurban areas, a single concep- 
tion of substate organization needs to 
be settled upon by the federal govern- 
ment to replace the several doctrines 
now being separately promoted. In 
theory, it should be as broad as the 
Model Cities concept, should combine 
planning with action in the same way, 
and should offer comparable benefits. 
In structure, however, it must be dif- 
ferent, for there is no regional mayor 
upon whom to fix responsibility. The 
exact form of each state’s structure 
would have to be worked out individu- 
ally with that state to conform the 
new co-ordinating system to its existing 
institutions, 

For the federal government, to adjust 
its operations to a system of community- 
level co-ordinating institutions will re- 
quire a major feat of management. 
Recognition of the size of the task is the 
first essential step; let us pray that 
Richard Nixon’s eight years as under- 
study to President Eisenhower have 
taught him that along with the politics 
of programs, and their substance, ad- 
ministration must receive its share of 
presidential attention. There are hope- 
ful signs—an Urban Affairs Council has 
been established, served by a staff nota- 


ble in both size and quality. But the 
limiting word “urban” suggests that the 
breadth of the co-ordination problem 
has not yet been grasped—the scope 
should be “domestic,” or at least “inter- 
governmental”—and there is yet no evi- 
dence that this council and its staff will 
not also be mainly absorbed in creating 
new legislative programs, rather than in 
the administrative co-ordination of the 
old ones. 

What is needed, basically, is a unit in 
the Executive Office of the President 
charged with responsibility for the de- 
velopment and co-ordination of the 
whole federal system as a system-—an 
overseer of the enormously complicated 
network of interagency, interprogram, 
and intergovernmental relationships by 
which federal aid is made available to 
communities for programs to attack 
poverty, or to accomplish other com- 
munity purposes. That unit should 
have staff in the major regional centers 
of the government, to co-ordinate de- 
partmental activities at that level and to 
work out with the states, on an indi- 
vidualized basis, their roles in the grant- 
in-aid system. 

The last few years have seen great 
innovations in policy and program sub- 
stance. The next few years must see 
an equally innovative effort to reconcile 
the conflicting administrative doctrines 
and practices in those programs and 
to establish a single co-ordinating system 
extending from the top to the bottom 
of the federal - regional - state - substate- 
community-neighborhood administrative 
chain. 
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ABSTRACT: Short- and long-run factors have influenced the 
emergence of United States manpower policy. The transition 
from agrarian to industrial and postindustrial society has had 
varied effects upon employability in the labor market. Inade- 
quate aggregate demand is a better explanation than structural 
unemployment as a cause for the manpower problems of the 
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emphasis of manpower policy from those displaced by automa- 
tion, to youth, to the disadvantaged. There are many diffi- 
culties in mounting employment strategies to fight the war on 
poverty and in designing alternative manpower programs for 
these groups. Thus far, the approach has been a piecemeal 
attack, with new programs being originated to meet individu- 
ally recognized manpower and employment problems as they 
arose. Current issues in creating a viable manpower policy 
include: inadequate resources relative to need, development of 
the proper mix of federal-state-local administrative jurisdic- 
tions, co-ordination of the varied programs, and determination 
of the appropriate degree of emphasis to be given to remedial, 
as opposed to preventive, programs. A major revision needed 
in existing manpower activities is tailoring programs to the 
needs of individuals rather than making people fit into existing 
programs. A comprehensive manpower program is needed to 
meet this goal. Evaluation efforts and management tech- 
niques must be improved to assure that correct policies are 
delineated and implemented. Given the basic goal of enhanc- 
ing individual freedom, effective manpower policies can do 
much to help the disadvantaged to expand their opportunities 
and to face the problems of their complex urban society better. 
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OLICIES are rarely made in a de- 


mocracy; they emerge. On that 
basis, the United States may be said to 
have an identifiable and relatively co- 
herent manpower policy, constructed 
from a jumble of initially unrelated pro- 
grams and ad koc decisions. The short- 
and long-run forces which pushed the 
hation into a manpower policy are worth 
identifying, with special attention to 
ascertaining which are likely to prove 
temporary and which permanent. One 
can then codify the lessons which have 
emerged from the experiences and specu- 
late about where we can, should, and 
will go from here. 

The short-run developments from 
which the manpower programs emerged 
were (1) persistent unemployment and 
(2) Negro unrest. The longer-run 
forces were the four economic and social 
imperatives of our time—technological 
change, urbanization, poverty amid af- 
fluence, and constant war—none inde- 
pendent, but all of them intermingled in 
a complex which must be at least partly 
understood in order to understand the 
origin and nature of the manpower pro- 
grams. Technological change increased 
the rate of urbanization and changed 
the skill-requirements of employment. 
Urbanization’s segregating tendencies 
ended the contiguity of low-cost housing 
and unskilled and semiskilled jobs. 
Both technological change and urbaniza- 
tion contributed to higher average in- 
comes, but convinced the poor that they 


were being left relatively farthe~ behind.. 


War contributed to the pace of change, 
but also absorbed resources which could 
have been invested in solutions to social 
problems, and raised the inflationary 
costs of full employment. 


Way MANPOWER PROGRAMS? ' 


Various parts of the United States are 
living simultaneously through the three 
great stages of economic history, with 
trends moving inexorably from the first 


to the third: (1) the agrarian, in which 
landownership is the primary source of 
income, power, and status for a part of 
the population, and some form of sub- 
se’ vience to the landowner is a necessity 
for the remainder; (2) the industrial, in 
which ownership of industrial capacity 
ensures status and wealth for some and 
output per man-hour is the primary 
determinant of income for others; and 
(3) the postindustrial society, in which 
possession of formally developed talents 
and skills is increasingly the key to 
economic and social position, 

Transition from the first into the 
second stage, now complete except in the 
South and in scattered areas throughout 
the rest of the country, is made more 
difficult by the requirements of the 
third. Movement away from the first 
stage raises incomes, but brings into the 
cities too many people of rural origin 
who are without the necessary educa- 
tion, skills, and experience to function 
successfully there. The city is the great 
concentrator—formerly of muscle power 
and now of brain power. It rewards 
those who have the requisites, but can 
be cruel to those who lack what it 
currently needs. 

Long-range trends are continual, and 
have no starting points. Nevertheless, 
the Second World War bought a sharp 
upward shift in the pace of change. 
With half a world to feed and arm, in 
the absence of ten or eleven million of 
the prime-age male labor force, a substi- 
tute for their productivity was found in 
accelerated technological change, trans- 
fer of surplus rural labor to urban pro- 
duction, and increased labor-force par- 
ticipation for women. The GI bill, 
followed by continuing upward trends in 
educational attainment, encouraged crea- 
tion of a postwar technology which as- 
sumed the existence of an educated labor 
force and made competition tougher for 
those without it. All of these trends 
proved irreversible, but their profound 
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consequences were hidden for nearly a 
full generation by postwar adjustments 
and international competition. 

Moving up from wartime shortages 
and fighting the Korean war fully 
absorbed the labor force from 1945 
through 1953. But, thereafter, economic 
growth slowed because excessive concern 
about restraining inflation, plus the 
beginnings of balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties, allowed the higher pace of 
productivity-increase and an accelera- 
tion of labor-force growth to thrust the 
results of the new imperatives into full 
visibility. Yet, it has taken nearly a 
decade to delineate these results and to 
begin to understand the dimensions of 
their manpower consequences. 


WHERE Have WE BEEN? MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS OF THE 1960’s 


The trial-and-error process of identi- 
fying problems and pursuing solutions 
has fostered a series of misconceptions, 
but the realities have persistently forced 
themselves into the public consciousness. 
Following the Korean war, unemploy- 
ment rose persistently, though camou- 
flaged by recurrent business cycles. At 
the beginning of the 1960’s, when the 
rising secular trend could no longer be 
ignored, the evident fact that machines 
were, in many instances, doing what 
people had previously done created the 
illusion that automation was the villain. 
It took the tax cut in 1964 to demon- 
strate that the real cause of the high 
average levels of unemployment had 
been the inadequate 1953-1963 eco- 
nomic growth rates, which had not kept 
up with the combined forces of produc- 
tivity and labor-force growth. However, 
that tax cut and its aftermath proved 
that, though rapid economic growth was 
a prerequisite to any solution for man- 
power and employment problems, mil- 
lions would still be left with inadequate 
opportunities, if no supplementary man- 
power policies were devised. 


That, however, is hindsight. In 1961 
and 1962, the focus of concern was the 
family-head with a record of long labor- 
force attachment, whose once substantial 
skills, it was thought, were being made 
obsolete. A retraining program, the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act (MDTA), appeared to be the an- 
swer, But even the recovery rate of 
1962 was enough to bring the skilled 
worker back into employment. Train- 
ing for those who had never had skills 
was what was needed, and the lack of 
basic education was a serious handicap 
which required remedy before skill- 
training could be effective. 

With the suburban white family-head 
back to work, the focus shifted to the 
“social dynamite” of unemployed youth. 
As a result of the “baby boom” which 
started in 1947, in 1963 one million 
more young people than in the preceding 
year reached the age of sixteen—the age 
at which compulsory school attendance 
ends in most states. Much of the 
consequent rise in unemployment among 
the young can be attributed to the dif- 
ficulty of absorbing this sudden increase 
in supply in an already slack market. 
Those who continued in school added 
to unemployment rates by entering and 
re-entering the labor market’ as they 
fluctuated between school and work or 
sought part-time jobs. The better- 
prepared found unprecedented opportu- 
nity, especially in the post-1964 markets 
because their education, in many cases, 
gave them the edge over older workers. 
However, those who, because of the lack 
of education and training, could not 
compete with their better-prepared fel- 
lows or with experienced adults, those 
who were locked into rural depressed 
areas or central city slums, and those 
who suffered the additional handicap of 
racial discrimination (many fit in sev- 
eral of these categories at once) often 
found themselves at the end of the line 
in the search for good jobs. 
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The 1963 response to unemployment 
among youth consisted of the addition 
of a youth-component to the MDTA 
training program and a feeble attempt, 
through the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, to revamp the machinery for 
employment-preparation. Much to its 
detriment, the attack on youth-unem- 
ployment became, in the following year, 
part of the war on poverty. 

The civil rights movement’s switch in 
objectives—from stressing equal access 
to public facilities. to emphasizing the 
need for jobs—and the growing guilt- 
consciousness of an affluent society made 
newly aware of the persistence of pov- 
erty in its midst combined to bring 
about the latter development. To de- 
clare war was one thing, but to design 
strategy and marshal resources was an- 
other. The President’s commitment to 
Congress to restrain expenditures as the 
price of tax-reduction was one con- 
straint. ‘The all-out war on poverty 
must not cost more than $1 billion the 
first year. Strategy was the serious 
constraint, however. More money could 
not have been usefully spent. There 
was no disposition simply to give the 
money to the poor in order to reduce 
their poverty. They had to earn their 
way. Task forces from within and 
without government were assembled to 
design the strategy for “rehabilitation 
rather than relief,” but few new ideas 
emerged. 

For youth there was one “old” and 
one “new” approach. The “old” ap- 
proach was inspired by the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps which had fought 
the mass unemployment of the 1930's. 
The former became the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) and the latter, the 
Job Corps Conservation Centers. Part- 
time work to enable poor youth to re- 
main in school, and summer jobs to 
keep them off the streets during the na- 
tion’s annual three-month reminder of 


its agrarian origins, made some sense. 
To condemn young people with a full 
working life ahead to work-relief was 
only slightly better than doing nothing. 
The defense given for using this method 
was that work-experience, not income, 
was the primary goal. But the realities 
of administration produced nothing that 
added to employability. 

The “new” element consisted of resi- 
dential centers for remedial education 
and training. To remedy deficient edu- 
cation, add skills, and then assist in job- 
placement was a logical approach. How- 
ever, the Job Corps Urban Center pro- 
gram was burdened with the assumption 
that substantial numbers of poor youth 
lived in home and neighborhood en- 
vironments so debilitating that they 
could not be rehabilitated in that set- 
ting. Residential facilities were clearly 
needed for those from sparsely popu- 
lated rural areas, but the assumption 
concerning urban environments was 
never proven, Even had this theory 
been proven true, no test was ever de- 
vised to identify those so victimized. 
Instead, recruitment practices were de- 
termined by the number of empty beds. 

At the same time that youth work- 
relief programs were being launched, a 
Labor Department proposal for a large- 
scale, adult work-program was rejected. 
Instead, permissive language in the 
Work Experience and Training Section 
of the Economic Opportunity Act al- 
lowed work-projects to emerge in eastern 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and some In- 
dian reservations. The primary thrust 
of the program was training to rehabili- 
tate welfare recipients, but nothing was 
done to increase the availability of jobs 
or to provide child-care facilities for 
working mothers, which were the major 
obstacles. 

Increased economic activity following 
the 1964 tax cut and the 1965 Vietnam 
escalation brought unemployment to the 
lowest persistent level ever attained, in 
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the absence of wage and price controls, 
since the inauguration of official unem- 
ployment statistics in the 1930’s. Yet, 
the war can be given no credit for add- 
ing to the success of manpower pro- 
grams. A downward trend in unemploy- 
ment had been initiated without it. The 
acceleration of that trend by war spend- 
ing sparked a rapid plunge of unem- 
ployment rates which, accompanied by 
the inherent inflation-proneness of a 
wartime environment, may well have 
raised the inflationary costs of any par- 
ticular level of unemployment, ulti- 
mately forcing reversal of policies which 
might have lowered unemployment with 
fewer dislocations. Certainly, war ex- 
penditures absorbed funds which might 
well have been adced to manpower and 
antipoverty budgets. 

Nevertheless, the accelerated growth 
rate resolved the issue of deficient aggre- 
gate demand versus structural rigidities 
as the cause of unemployment. As the 
rate of job-creating growth accelerated, 
all of those groups among whom un- 
employment was concentrated obtained 
more than their proportionate share of 
the new jobs. After all, the others had 
jobs already. But when the decline of 
unemployment was stopped by the econ- 
omy’s inability ard unwillingness to 
accept the inflationary accompaniment, 
it was members of those same groups 
who were still left behind. The true 
dimensions of structural unemployment 
had been empirically identified. 

In the process, limitations of the man- 
power programs were also made pain- 
fully obvious. MDTA could enhance the 
employability of a reasonably motivated 
person whose major handicap was lack 
of education or skill. It could do little 
about employers’ prejudices, discrimina- 
tory hiring practices, or the availability 
of jobs. NYC added nothing to em- 
ployability beyond the normal aging 
process, though it provided money and 
activity to poor youth during a difficult 


age. Job Corps could not keep its en- 
rollees long enough to process them to 
any substantial extent, though it could be 
credited with significant developments in 
the techniques of remedial education 
and training, With the exception of 
the much maligned eastern Kentucky 
“Happy Pappy” program, which pro- 
vided employment and income to im- 
mobile family-heads in areas which 
could offer them neither employment 
opportunities nor welfare, work-experi- 
ence and training enrollees were, all too 
often, soon back on public assistance. 
The underlying assumption of train- 
ing and remedial-education programs 
was that the fault lay in the unem- 
ployed, who needed only to be processed 
in order to have their employability 
enhanced. Experience had revealed a 
series of more complex phenomena. The 
people were deficient, but so was the 
system, Not only did the unemployed 
lack skills and education: most were 
ignorant of the help available; many did 
not believe in any promise of a better 
life and were not motivated to seek help. 
Attractive jobs were increasing quite 
rapidly in the suburbs, but expensive 
housing and racial prejudice locked 
many of the disadvantaged into central 
city slums. Others were trapped in 
rural depressed areas by economics and 
personal immobility. Public transpor- 
tation systems were planned to bring 
white surburbanites to their downtown 
white-collar jobs, and there were no ade- 
quate provisions for a countermovement. 
Jobs were plentiful in many ghettos, 
but wages were low and prospects dim 
for the unskilled. Many, particularly the 
young without heavy financial obliga- 
tions, could often find better alternatives 
than work. Others were demonstrating 
their commitment to self-support by 
working at distasteful jobs paying wages 
which, even with full-time, full-year 
employment, were inadequate to bring 
family income above the poverty line. 
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Employers, accustomed to slack labor 
markets where it was a buyer’s choice, 
imposed requirements concerning educa- 
tion, experience, and morals which were 
unrelated to job-content. In the de- 
pressed rural areas, there simply were 
no jobs of any kind. 

In year-by-year succession, these 
problems were attacked piecemeal. Op- 
eration Mainstream added a few 
work-relief jobs in rural areas. The 
government launched the New Careers 
program, which was intended to provide 
the unemployed with attractive, up- 
wardly mobile jobs as subprofessional 
aides. Limited administrative capability 
and professional disinterest or opposition 
sharply limited this program’s impact. 
More success was attained, by means 
of subsidies and presidential publicity, 
in encouraging private employers to dis- 
criminate ia favor of the disadvantaged 
when hiring—the essential characteris- 
tics of the Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector (JOBS) program oper- 
ated through the National Alliance of 
Businessmen (NAB). Other subsidies 
to business firms which located in ghetto 
areas, encouragement for slum residents 
to become entrepreneurs, and tax incen- 
tives for all sorts of social involvement 
by private firms are the currently fa- 
vored concepts in the long series of 
panacgeas. The rural poor have not been 
so favored: rural economic development 
programs have had no noticeable impact 
on employment opportunities; relocation 
efforts have been limited to token pilot 
projects; public job-creation has been 
minuscule. 


CURRENT IssuES 


Throughout, paradoxically, there has 
always been more money available at 
any given time than could be spent sen- 
sibly, given available administrative ca- 
pability, and perverse appropriation 
practices have dictated that it be spent 
too fast. Yet, in aggregate, there have 


never been sufficient funds to make a 
significant dent in the magnitude of em- 
ployment and manpower problems. 
After seven years of effort, total cumu- 
lative enrollments have yet to reach two 
million. Average enrollment remains at 
300,000 most of the year and rises to 
500,000 in the summer. In contrast, 
the 1969 Manpower Report estimates 
the current “universe of need” as com- 
prising eleven million people, and al- 
though the following components are not 
additive, they illustrate varied groups of 
poor people, with differing demographic 
characteristics, who face disadvantages 
in the competition for jobs. About 
4.5 million are nonwhite, and half are 
women, many subject to job-discrimina- 
tion and also precluded from working 
for lack of day-care facilities for their 
children. Four million are youth under 
twenty-one; three million live in urban 
slums; a similar number are in rural 
depressed areas. 

This measure itself represents a major 
issue: In a country customarily lulled 
by the comfortable unemployment aver- 
ages of a statistical system designed to 
measure labor-force utilization, how does 
one measure social distress and economic 
need? Yet, there is no evidence that 
more money would have been used 
wisely. Only MDTA and the JOBS 
program appear to be clear successes, 
though the first has worked best for the 
least disadvantaged, the latter has yet 
to face the test of sustained enthusiasm, 
and the rest should not be judged too 
harshly during their experimental stages. 
It is remarkable that no program has 
been evaluated with sufficient rigor to 
relate its benefits and costs (nonmone- 
tary as well as monetary) clearly, and 
few program-operators, at any level, 
have yet really been tested in any way 
which would demonstrate accomplish- 
ment. The high costs of incompetence 
are only beginning to be recognized. 
Authorization has been given, but no 
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program launched, to develop execu- 
tive leadership and to train for staff 
capability. 

Federal officials have been going 
through the humbling realization that 
few decisions can ke made in Washing- 
ton with any assurance that they will, 
can, and should be carried out in local 
communities. Yet, state and local agen- 
cies have consistently demonstrated their 
propensities for doing the same old 
things in the same old ways, ignoring 
the tough problems in preference for the 
easily achievable. National decisions 
attempt to force uniformity on widely 
divergent local situations; yet, few states 
and cities have the capability to identify 
their own needs or to plan to meet them. 

Too many agencies and programs with 
overlapping jurisdictions add to admin- 
istrative confusion. Yet, competition 
among agencies noticeably improves per- 
formance. Attempts at federal co-ordina- 
tion founder after collision with agency 
imperialism. A Co-operative Area Man- 
power Planning System (CAMPS) was 
designed for joint local and state plan- 
ning among manpower programs. How- 
ever, the planning capability shown by 
this program has been limited, and the 
federal sponsors of the system have 
been reluctant to trust CAMPS with 
the meaningful decisions necessary to 
keep state and local agencies seriously 
interested. 

Because established agencies were re- 
puted to have neglected the poor and 
disadvantaged, public funds were si- 
phoned through community-action agen- 
cies, supposedly directed by “maximum 
feasible participation” of the underprivi- 
leged, through their representatives, who 
were expected to be dedicated advocates 
for the poor. By and large, these agen- 
cies have proved useful as organizers 
of the poor and as fccal points for chal- 
lenge to established institutions. They 
have not been effective deliverers of 
manpower services. 


The jumble of discrete programs, each 
with its own eligibility requirements, 
administrating agency, and financing 
procedures, has required enrollees to 
adapt themselves to the structures of the 
programs, instead of providing a com- 
plex of manpower services which could 
be tailored to enrollees’ needs. The Con- 
centrated Employment Program (CEP) 
was a device which endeavored to bring 
all the programs under one roof and 
to concentrate efforts on behalf of 
small but intensely disadvantaged target 
groups. It was a step up from single- 
agency-single-program structures, which 
had required the operators of each pro- 
gram to force their one method into 
widely divergent situations. It was still 
necessary to confine the enrollee to a 
particular program, but at least all of 
the programs were available in one 
place so that he could choose one. 
However, the total problem remains too 
complex for the available managerial 
talent, Community Action Agency—Em- 
ployment Service co-operation has been 
lacking, and resources remain unrelated 
to need. Widening the geographical 
scope of the CEP concept to a Commu- 
nity Work Training Program (CWTP) 
is not likely to make any basic difference. 

Mayors were the first to resent anti- 
poverty programs that bypassed them to 
give public monies to ad hoc private 
organizations which were responsible to 
an electorate. Now governors are 
awakening to the fact that not only have 
they been bypassed by direct federal- 
community relationships, but monies 
allocated to the states pass directly into 
the hands of autonomous state agencies 
over which governors have little control. 

Closely related to the problems of 
making people employable and getting 
them employed were the questions of 
“who should work?” Frustrated by the 
persistent rise of public assistance costs, 
Congress, at the close of 1967, made the 
decision that all welfare recipients who 
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were over sixteen years old should be 
placed in jobs, or be trained for jobs, or 
should have jobs created for them. 
Implementation of the decision through 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
foundered because of the lack of child- 
care facilities to allow mothers to work 
and the reluctance of welfare agencies to 
entrust their clients to the less tender 
mercies of employment agencies. 

Not until 1968 did the recognition 
begin to spread out that remediation was 
not enough. The underprepared were 
still being dumped into the labor-market 
pool far faster than the remedial pro- 
grams could siphon them off. Regard- 
less of resources, remediation would 
always be a necessity for the under- 
prepared, for those whose earlier prepa- 
ration is outmoded by progress and for 
those who become victims of various 
structural traps. Nevertheless, the re- 
medial must be supplementary to the 
preventive, and little thought has been 
given to how to prepare either the dis- 
advantaged or the advantaged to partici- 
pate successfully in the labor market. 
Two things were reasonably clear: (1) 
the transition from school to work 
was becoming more difficult, and (2) 
in general, the longer people remained in 
school, the better were their chances in 
the labor market. The how and why, 
respectively, of these two propositions 
are only beginning to be explored. 


LESSONS From MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


To describe the traumas in the birth 
of manpower programs, assess their im- 
mediate accomplishments, and list the 
unresolved issues in related policies is to 
paint a less than sanguine picture. Yet, 
to evaluate the manpower programs by 
their short-run accomplishments is as 
superficial as to seek explanation for 
their origin in the immediate pressures 
for employability and employment- 
assistance. For the sake of perspective, 
it is well to keep in mind that nearly 


two hundred years invested in the devel- 
opment of an education system have yet 
to produce entirely satisfactory results. 
Thirty years of experimentation with a 
compensatory and directive fiscal and 
monetary policy has not solved all the 
problems in that field either. From that 
perspective, the seven or eight years of 
what have really been relatively small- 
scale experiments with manpower policy 
must be given a more positive score. 

To take the more sanguine long-run 
view, the manpower programs of the 
1960’s have been historic achievements 
in public policy which will, in the final 
analysis, have a profound effect on the 
welfare of the nation and its citizens. 
The Employment Act of 1946 accepted 
the commitment to achieve and main- 
tain an adequate total supply of jobs 
in the nation. Having for the first time 
taken that commitment seriously, the na- 
tion has gone even farther in the past 
few years. The new goal is the elimina- 
tion of all of the obstacles which stand 
in the way of each individual’s access to 
his share of those employment opportu- 
nities. That this goal is yet to be ac- 
complished is no surprise and no subject 
for criticism. That it was attempted is 
gratifying. That some progress has 
been made toward its achievement is a 
bonus beyond what might have been 
expected. The gains in experience have 
been sufficient justification for the in- 
vestment—gains in the identification of 
problems long ignored; in increased 
visibility for long-neglected people; in 
the arousing of public concern; in the 
development of new techniques; in the 
attraction of people to new careers in 
human services and in teaching them 
how to serve; and in Jearning what will 
and what will not work. 

The most important achievement of 
the remedial manpower programs has 
been the development of a long list of 
manpower services, all found necessary 
in various quantities if those competi- 
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tively handicapped in the race for jobs 


are to have realistic access to economic 


opportunity. There are now somewhere 
in the total kit of manpower tools: 


—Outreach to seek the discouraged 
and undermotivated and encour- 
age them to partake of available 
services. 

—Adult basic education, to remedy 
the lack of obsolescence of earlier 
schooling. 

—Prevocational orientation to ex- 
pose those of limited experi- 
ence to alternative occupational 
choices. 

—Training for entry-level skills for 
those unprepared to profit from 
the normally more advanced 
training which assumes mastery 
of rudimentary education. 

—Training allowances to provide 
support and an incentive for 
those undergoing training. 

—Residential facilities for those 
from areas of sparse population 
or whose home environment pre- 
cludes successful rehabilitation. 

—Work experience for those unac- 
customed to the discipline of the 
werk place. 

—Job-development efforts to solicit 
job opporturities suited to the 
abilities of the disadvantaged 
job-seeker. 

—Subsidization of private employ- 
ment for the disadvantaged. 

—Job-coaching to work out super- 
visor-worker adjustments after a 
job is found. 

—Creation of public service jobs 
tailored to the needs of job- 
seekers not absorbed in the com- 
petitive market. 

—Supportive services, such as med- 
ical aid for those who need cor- 
rective measures to enter or re- 
sume positions in the world of 


work, and day-care centers for 
mothers with small children. 

—Relocation allowances for resi- 
dents in labor-surplus areas and 
special inducements to employers 
to bring jobs to those stranded 
in depressed areas. 


But in an experimental time, each 
tool was introduced piecemeal as a new 
problem was perceived and a possible 
cure conceived. After long neglect, a 
crisis atmosphere did not lend itself to 
careful, long-range planning. The ser- 
vices that developed were scattered 
widely among programs and agencies. 
Implementation was expedient, and con- 
fusion was evident. Those in need of 
services were pressed into the mold of 
programs rather than having the services 
packaged to meet their needs. Staff was 
drafted from wherever it could be found. 
In the anxiety to launch programs and 
deliver services, the development of 
data-reporting systems to provide man- 
agement information and the basis of 
evaluation was often an afterthought. 
For all of this, those who were involved 
need to make no apology. In judging 
the programs with the aid of hindsight, 
it is obvious that all could have been im- 
proved, but who can say that he would 
have done better guided only by fore- 
sight? The challenge now is to apply 
the Jessons of these past years in the 
development of a coherent manpower 
policy. 

People, and their needs, are the sole 
justification for this public program, 
and the system must provide them with 
options and facilitate their choices. At 
the local level, where people are, and 
must be served, every available man- 
power service should be available to 
every needy individual without such im- 
pediments as inconsistent eligibility re- 
quirements, varying administrative prac- 
tices, and competing agencies. The 
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many separate programs must, therefore, 
be dissolved into a single comprehensive 
federal manpower program which will 
provide a variety of services in varying 
mixes, depending upon national condi- 
tions and local need, and which will be 
administered by a single federal agency. 

At the community level, there must 
be a single contact point, in easy reach 
of each individual, and in surroundings 
familiar to him, where every service can 
be obtained. There, a one-to-one em- 
pathic relationship must exist between 
the individual and a skilled counselor— 
a person whose decisions do not result in 
life or death for the client’s hopes for 
employment, but with whom an effective 
plan can be worked out which will be 
attuned to both the individual’s needs 
and preferences and the realities of the 
labor market. The counselor need not 
have each service at his command, but, 
as a representative of the individual, 
must be able to furnish or purchase 
whatever is needed, be it remedial basic 
education, training, a job sheltered from 
the full force of competition, a pair of 
eyeglasses, or day-care for the client’s 
young children. The recruitment and 
_ development of these counselors and of 
other staff members must be an integral 
part of the manpower program, and not 
left to chance. 

Because the last decade was a time of 
experiment, programs emerged primarily 
out of federal initiative, and problems 
were approached nationally. But though 
there must be national objectives and 
policies which reflect the aggregate of 
individual and community needs, prob- 
lems occur within specific states, commu- 
nities, and job markets—and their con- 
ditions and requirements differ widely. 
Experience shows that the primary need 
is to strengthen the abilities of commu- 
nities and states to plan their own 
manpower destinies within national ob- 
jectives and with the financial support 


and technical assistance of the federal 
government. 

Because state governments tended to 
be rurally dominated and unfamiliar 
with urban problems—and because the 
urban problems at their new pace and 
in their swollen magnitudes were new to 
all—the tendency was to bypass the 
states in favor of direct federal-commu- 
nity relations. But the rural-urban 
balance in state legislatures is being 
redressed, and a new modesty, born of 
experience, admits the limits to federal 
administrative capability. Some metro- 
politan areas are simply too large, rela- 
tive to the rest of the state, to ensure 
that their problems will always receive 
a fair consideration relative to the whole. 
Many of these areas include portions of 
several states, in a vast, formless inter- 
dependency. For these, a new federal- 
metropolis relationship is needed—which 
would treat them, in effect, as city- 
states. But such metropolitan areas are 
relatively few, and there are simply too 
many cities, towns, hamlets, and rural 
areas for the federal government to seek 
a direct local relationship with each. 
The alternatives are either to use the 
state and local governments and their 
institutions or to create regional and 
local federal counterparts, with no assur- 
ance that their ability would be greater. 

Based on the experience of the first 
tentative experiments, most planners be- 
lieve that there should be a joint man- 
power planning and administrative sys- 
tem in which (1) the federal government 
identifies national priorities and issues 
national guidelines for states (and citv- 
states), (2). state governments, in turn, 
repeat this process for cities and other 
local jurisdictions, (3) a three- or five- 
year plan, updated annually, is derived 
to meet local needs and to achieve local 
objectives in harmony with those of the 
state and nation, (4) these plans are 
combined and added to rural plans for 
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the state, and (5) when found to be 
adequate, are approved by the federal 
agency. The delivery of services would 
then be a local and state responsibility. 
The federal government should monitor 
and evaluate the performance of the 
programs and shculd reward or chas- 
tise program-administrators annually by 
funding their programs for the following 
year according to their success in achiev- 
ing objectives in the previous year. In 
areas served by jurisdictions which had 
failed, whether because of apathy or 
because of prejudice, to pursue their 
program’s objectives aggressively, funds 
withheld from state allocations for use 
at federal discretion would provide 
ample insurance that the needy would 
not suffer as a result of this kind of 
chastisement. 

Because existing manpower agencies 
had not, in the past, enthusiastically 
served the population groups whose 
needs were being newly recognized, 
many in these groups believed that new 
institutions were necessary. Out of the 
competition which resulted came confu- 
sion—but also the valuable lesson that 
two functions are involved in manpower- 
planning. The neglected groups wanted 
to be, and had every right to be, masters 
of their own destinies. Yet, political 
cohesiveness and pcwer to demand ser- 
vices was a different matter from the 
delivery of these services. The latter 
was a professional task, but professionals 
tended to design and conduct programs 
which were more in keeping with their 
own needs and desires than with those 
of their clients. Strong, well-staffed, 
and well-financed service institutions 
must exist at the local level, but the 
participating community-action agencies 
—now just learning to represent, but not 
serve, the previously politically impo- 
tent—must grow alcng with the service 
institutions. Public funds must flow 
through political entities, headed by 
duly selected public officials directly 


` 


responsible to their electorate; yet, suf- 
ficient funds and patronage must be 
available to keep the community-action 
agencies viable—admittedly, a difficult 
balance to achieve. 

Because manpower administrators 
were entering unexplored territory, they 
had begun with the modest intention to 
expand as experience would indicate. 
Unfortunately, before experience could 
accumulate, and before its lessons 
could be analyzed and applied, the 
nation’s international involvements ab- 
sorbed needed resources and, at the 
same time, gave excuses to certain op- 
ponents of manpower programs who— 
although they themselves were enjoying 
federal largesse in many hidden ways— 
were averse to governmental assistance 
for less advantaged members of soci- 
ety. Because the latter need services 
which vary from simple job-information 
through extensive basic-education, skill- 
training, counseling, and supportive ser- 
vices, to emergency public employment, 
the full cost of adequate remediation is 
speculative. The total expenditure also 
depends upon the speed at which solu- 
tions are found for the existing backlog 
of problems and upon the success of 
preventive measures. But all of these 
considerations suggest the necessity for 
comprehensive manpower legislation to 
consolidate the lessons of nearly a dec- 
ade of experience and to establish a firm 
base for a more orderly period of as- 
similation ahead. In their hectic rush 
to launch programs and to serve needy 
people, few administrators have been 
sufficiently conscious of data-needs. 

The dollars spent on manpower pro- 
grams are the hard-earned tax dollars 
of individual citizens, and these pro- 
grams must therefore compete, in terms 
of benefits achieved, with the private 
uses to which the money would have 
been put, and with its alternative public 
uses. Management techniques of man- 
power agencies must therefore be better 
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than, not inferior to, those of the private 
sector. Evaluation by the federal gov- 
ernment must be continuous and careful 
in order to assure the expansion of suc- 
cessful programs and the speedy elimina- 
tion of mediocre or substandard efforts. 
For this reason, valid data must be 
available for all programs. 

Because the last decade was a time 
of emergency, the emphasis of its man- 
power programs was strongly remedial, 
aimed at attacking the backlog of prob- 
lems which had been created by years 
of neglect in our schools and other 
public institutions and by years of rapid 
change in our society and economy. 
That backlog, which comprises those 
who enter the job market without ade- 
quate preparation and those whose once- 
adequate preparation has been made 
obsolete by progress and competition, 
has not declined—and it must be re- 
duced. At the same time, the flood of 
underprepared new entrants into the 
labor force must be dried up, or at least 
dammed, if remedial efforts are to suc- 
ceed. To achieve the latter goal, exten- 
sive reforms in our basic educational 
and training systems are required, in 
order to make them more relevant to 
the interests and later lives of those 
being trained for employment. But the 
subject of educational reform is too 
complex to be discussed fully in this 
brief overview of manpower policy. 

Because the needs of long-neglected 
and seriously disadvantaged citizens 
were so pressing, theirs was the logical 
priority. The long-term unemployed 
have been the targets, to date, but the 
dawning realization that underemploy- 
ment is a much more deep-seated prob- 
lem, and considerably more significant 
as a cause of poverty, will require exten- 
sive revamping of manpower efforts. 
Beyond that, as resources permit, the 
long-range goal is a good job at good 
pay for every person who wants to work, 
including the assistance necessary for 


him to achieve the skills, the health, the 
motivation, and the access to make those 
opportunities real to him as an indi- 
vidual. The collective side of the same 
goal is the quality of human resources 
necessary for a productive, adaptable, 
and achievement-oriented society. 


Wear Dors It Att MEAN? 


In probing more deeply than ever 
before into the intransigent obstacles 
which have, for too long, denied to a 
number of our citizens access to the 
opportunities which our nation provides, 
we have only been following the long- 
term drive of American policy. Its goal 
is individual freedom. But, true to its 
pragmatic heritage, the nation has never 
been satisfied by the niceties of political 
structures. It has preferred to measure 
results. Objectively, freedom can only 
be measured by the range of choice 
available to the individual. Ipsnorance, 
poverty, and disease can be just as ef- 
fective as political tyranny in limiting 
that choice. The American people, once 
having the latter reasonably well in 
control, began, through private and 
public efforts, to chip away at the 
other restraints. 

It is in this context that the man- 
power programs of the 1960’s should 
be viewed. Continuing technological 
changes and rising educational attain- 
ment guarantee the survival of remedial 
programs. ‘There will always be dis- 
placement and the need for adaptation; 
those educated and trained earlier will 
always be at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to those trained later. The tran- 
sition from school to work will become 
more, not less, difficult, and will direct 
attention to the use of education as a 
preventive measure in battling unem- 
ployment and underemployment 

The complexities of urban life will 
further complicate the interdependen- 
cies among the problems of education, 
housing, transportation, health, income- 
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maintenance, and employment. Note, 
for instance, the effect, on all of these 
problems, of residential patterns in 
which those who can afford $60,000 
homes have for neighbors only those 
with like incomes—with the same being 
true for the poor. Add to this the fact 
that income is increasingly a function of 
education, which, in turn, is also related 
to race and ethnic origin. This being 
the case—no mater what changes are 
wrougkt in the hearts of men—the 
segregation which results from differ- 
ences in income and education is ex- 
tremely difficult to eradicate. 

The “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions,” exacerbated by television and the 
other constantly goading reminders to 


the poor that they are living on the 
fringes of a wealthy society, will prevent 
the disadvantaged from relapsing into 
docility. Current references to the re- 
sources available and to the softening of 
inflationary pressures “after Vietnam” 
are evidence only of the fact that “hope 
springs eternal,” regardless of experi- 
ence or evidence. 

‘Those who have chosen, or fallen into, 
careers in the manpower area can be 
assured that the problems in which they 
have a vested interest will not fade 
away. That being the case, the country 
should not fail to “clip the coupons” 
from the investments of the 1960’s by 
failing to apply the lessons for which 
we have already paid. 


The Community Action Program: A Strategy to 
Fight Poverty 


By Sar A. LEVITAN 


ABSTRACT: Initially, the Community Action Program (CAP) 
of the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) meant different 
things to different people, but few fully understood its theoreti- 
cal underpinnings and its future directions could not be pre- 
dicted. Since then, CAP has evolved into an “umbrella” for 
a collection of social, educational, political, and welfare-type 
programs. Half of CAP’s funds for the first four years went 
to prepackaged national programs such as Head Start or Legal 
Services; the rest were spent largely on “local initiative” pro- 
grams governed by broad federal guidelines, such as the neigh- 
borhood service centers. The cornerstone of community 
action was participation in the planning and implementation 
of programs by the poor or by their neighbors living in poverty 
areas. Local governments often left the community action 
programs alone, but in many cases the Establishment played 
a major role in the formulation of agencies and programs. 
On the whole, CAP monies were spread too thinly over too 
many areas to have a discernible impact on poverty; but, still, 
CAP can be thought of as an innovative program in that it 
gave a voice to the poor. 
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HE Community Action Program of 

the Economic Opportunity Act is a 
catch-all for projects to aid the poor. 
Practica‘ly any effort aimed at reducing 
poverty may be funded through it, pro- 
vided the poor or their spokesmen par- 
ticipate in planning and execution, and 
provided racial discrimination is barred. 
Approved projects have included pre- 
school and remedial education, employ- 
ment and job training, birth control, 
consumer education, legal aid to chal- 
lenge existing welfare institutions, new 
systems of delivering health services to 
the poor, recreation, and neighborhood 
centers aimed at providing “one-stop” 
services. The list is not exhaustive, but 
does indicate the broad scope of CAP 
activities. 

Given this range, it is clear that CAP 
is not a “program,” but a strategy for 
combating poverty. The designers of 
the Economic Opportunity Act evidently 
appreciated the wide horizons possible 
for CAP. In submitting the bill to Con- 
gress on March 16, 1964, President 
Johnson stated that the Community Ac- 
tion Program 


. asks men and women throughout the 
country to prepare long-range plans for the 
attack on poverty in their own local com- 
munities. ... These plans will be local 
plans calling upon all the resources available 
to the community—Federal and State, local 
and private, human and material. 


Yet, the rhetoric was not accompanied 
by practical designs for the implementa- 
tion of CAP. The architects of the leg- 
islation, it seemed, had only a vague 
idea of the over-all function of CAP 
beyond, perhaps, a general conviction 
that planning was needed for a concerted 
attack upon poverty. Later critics of 
the program (including some of the 
original architects), who claim to have 
foreseen CAP’s difficulties, rely too 
heavily on the wisdom of hindsight; in- 
deed, in 1964 no one could have fore- 


seen such developments as the transfor- 
mation of the civil rights movement, the 
advocacy of black power by many, the 
riots in scores of American cities, and 
the political and social reactions of many 
whites to Negro demands. 

The section of the act defining the 
Community Action Program was passed 
by Congress virtually as it was drafted 
by the Johnson administration: 


(a) The term “community action pro- 
gram” means a program— 

(1) which mobilizes and utilizes re- 
sources, public or private, or any 
. . . geographical area ...in an 
attack on poverty; 

(2) which provides services, assistance, 
and other activities .. . to give 
promise of progress toward elimina- 
tion of poverty or a cause or causes 
of poverty .. .; 

(3) which is developed, conducted, and 
administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of residents of 
the areas and members of the groups 
served; and 

(4) which is conducted, administered, or 
coordinated by a public or private 
nonprofit agency (other than a po- 

- litical party), or a combination 
thereof. 


Such a far-reaching provision would 
normally stimulate detailed and pro- 
tracted debate in Congress. The pro- 
vision was certainly unique. It meant, 
among other things, that the distribution 
of federal funds could ignore established 
political boundaries and elected public 
officials. A number of legislators and 
mayors did see the implications of the 
provision. Representative Roman C. 
Pucinski of Illinois indicated concern 
about “a tendency on the part of the 
Government in Washington to deal di- 
rectly with organizations in local com- 
munities, bypassing the local govern- 
ments.” The mayors were naturally 


1US., Congress, House, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Hearings on Economic Op- 
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apprehensive of the provision that es- 
tablished grants to communities, by- 
passing local elected officials. They 
were enthusiastic about the CAP con- 
cept, but unanimously opposed to by- 
passing city hall? 

Opponents of the legislation, particu- 
larly the Republican minority on the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, tried unsuccessfully to exploit 
the reservations raised by supporters. 
President Johnson pressed for immediate 
passage of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, and a majority in Congress sup- 
ported him. Outright opponents had no 
chance to halt the act’s passage and 
could muster little support from the 
doubters. Few cared to be accused of 
lacking enthusiasm to fight poverty, and 
it appeared in 1964 that anyone who 
opposed the Economic Opportunity Act 
was against helping the poor. 


REPRESENTATION AND STRUCTURE OF 
CAA’s 

Once the Economic Opportunity Act 
became law, the greatest controversy 
centered around the meaning of “maxi- 
mum feasible participation” in imple- 
menting the Community Action Pro- 
gram. Despite later claims by kibitzers 
in and outside of government, including 
some celebrated Great Society dropouts, 
in 1964 nobody knew the meaning of 
these three words. Certainly, there was 
no consensus within OEO concerning 
how to interpret the provision. The 
failure to agree on its meaning or phi- 
losophy might not have been so signifi- 
cant if OEO officials and their local 
clients had been able to agree on the 
design of organizations that would act as 
recipients of CAP funds. This was not 
in the cards during the first few years of 
OEO. 


portunity Act, 88th Cong., 2nd sess (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1964), part 1, p. 332. 

2 Ibid., part 2, pp. 728, 768, and 822. 





The Economic Opportunity Act is 
unabashedly class legislation, designat- 
ing a special group in the population as 
eligible to receive the benefits of the law. 
There is, of course, nothing new in class 
legislation; our laws are replete with 
provisions that benefit one group or an- 
other. Normally, these groups banded 
into organizations to assure that the 
rights or special privileges granted them 
by the laws were preserved. The nov- 
elty of the EOA lay in the fact that the 
poor were not represented by trade as- 
sociations or other conventional organi- 
zations. 

Selection of representatives of the 
poor was complicated by the civil rights 
movement. Increasingly, Negroes and 
other minority groups insisted that only 
“brothers” of the same color or ethnic 
origin could properly represent the poor 
in their communities. In addition, the 
act provided a new organizational struc- 
ture through which to funnel antipov- 
erty money. The programs, money, and 
jobs were attractive, and competed 
favorably with the familiar welfare and 
philanthropic agencies in luring mer- 
cenaries for the war on poverty. 

OEO had to establish a mechanism to 
enable communities to select representa- 
tives to the policy and governing bodies 
of community action agencies (CAA’s). 
In most communities, elected officials, 
welfare officials, and individuals associ- 
ated with the various social “causes” got 
together and established community- 
action agencies. In most cases, city 
hall and court house officials preferred 
to keep the antipoverty agency separate 
from the local governments, and fre- 
quently the geographic jurisdiction of 
the antipoverty agency differed from es- 
tablished political jurisdictions. 

Who represents the poor? 


A major task faced by OEO was de- 
termining who would govern CAA’s and 
administer their programs. OEO sought 
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maximum feasible flexibility in deter- 
mining representation on CAA’s, allow- 
ing communities to work out their own 
arrangements, This did not, of course, 
satisfy the various contending groups. 
OEO was caught between the factions: 
“We have no intention,” stated OEO’s 
Director, “of letting any one group, even 
the poor themselves, run the programs. 
That’s not Community action.” * 

OEC’s difficulties were further com- 
pounded by the initial failure of the law 
to specify eligibility criteria for repre- 
sentatives of the poor on CAA boards 
except for the stipulation that they re- 
side in the areas served. The law could 
therefore be observed without having a 
single low-income person on the CAA 
board. Given the wide diversity of 
community practices and a desire to al- 
low communities to determine the or- 
ganization of theiz antipoverty agencies, 
OEO was at a loss to spell out guide- 
lines regulating the selection and compo- 
sition of CAA boards. Detailed guide- 
lines would have brought charges that 
Washington was trying to dictate mat- 
ters which should properly be left to the 
communities; failure to set guidelines 
left OEO open to charges of practicing 
“welfare colonialism” and capitulating 
to city halls and court houses. 

One obvious solution was to let the 
people in the communities determine 
their representation via the ballot box, 
but experience showed that this was not 
an effective means of securing citizen 
participation in the poverty program. 
Among the reasons for the necessity to 
create new institutions to fight poverty 
were that the poor had little political 
power and that elected officials were not 
responsive to their needs. It turned out 
that məst poor people were no more 
interested in voting for their representa- 


2 US., Office of Economic Opportunity, “In- 
volvement of the Poor in All OEO Programs,” 
Memorandum from the Director, September 
9, 1966 


tives on CAA boards than in selectin 
their local governmental representative. 


Diversity of accommodation 


As an alternative to direct election: 
OEO could have influenced particip: 
tion of the poor by the type of progran 
and agencies it funded. As long ¢ 
CAP funds went to local boards cor 
trolled by the Estabishment, it was rez 
sonable to assume- that the program 
would differ little from those of olde 
welfare agencies. As an alternativi 
activists within and without OEO urge 
CAP funding of projects specificall 
aimed to encourage political educatio 
and involvement of the poor. Fre 
quently, these organizations were heade 
by political activists and militants wh 
wanted to use CAA’s to attack the bas 
tions of city hall. The disclosure, earl 
in 1966, that OEO had made privat 
arrangements with the mayors of som 
fifteen cities to clear all CAP grants i 
their jurisdictions through city ha 
opened OEO to charges of having suc 
cumbed to the Establishment. Militant 
viewed the OEO action as confirmatio 
of their view that the government wa 
not to be trusted with the wer on pov 
erty. A more objective appraisal woul: 
have indicated that most city halls wer 
not fighting the poor, and, in many case: 
were receptive to involving the poor i 
antipoverty efforts, though not neces 
sarily in policy determination. The vas 
Majority of CAA’s has enjoyed at leas 
the tacit acceptance of local official: 
These officials were not insensitive to th 
new political forces at work; and whil 
involvement of the poor was not “maxi 
mum,” at least it was considerably mor 
than had been previously attempted 
In 1966, the United. States Conferenc 
of Mayors urged local officials to allos 
the poor “some actual sharing of plan 
ning and decision-making power.” * 

*US., Conference of Mayors, Econom 
Opportunity in Cities (Washing-on, D.C. 
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Within two years of the Economic 
Opportunity Act’s passage, a Christian 
Sctence Monitor survey of forty major 
cities across the country found that 
“poor people . . . have gained a foot- 
hold in running many local antipoverty 
programs.” © These cities used a vari- 
ety of approaches in securing participa- 
tion of the poor, usually without external 
pressure. However, on occasion, results 
would not have been achieved without 
OEO’s delaying or threatening to cut off 
funds until the cities complied with its 
proposed standard that one-third of 
CAA boards be composed of the poor 
or their representatives. The picture 
was not all success, however, and many 
representatives of the poor were not 
themselves poor. Indeed, in some neigh- 
borhood elections, only nonpoor were 
selected to represent the poor, the idea 
apparently being that people who had 
shown that they could help themselves 
would be best able to help the poor.® 

In 1966, Congress formalized OEQ’s 
practice and required that public offi- 
cials, private groups, and representatives 
of the poor each constitute one-third of 
the CAA boards. Whatever the short- 
comings of OEO’s practices, there is 
no denying the fact that in many cases 
CAA’s gave the poor unprecedented op- 
portunity to plan and to participate in 
programs. And while it cannot be 
claimed that participation by the poor 
automatically improved the quantity or 
quality of services offered to them and 
to their neighbors, it undoubtedly made 
these services more satisfying. There is 
ample evidence that doing things for 
people is not an effective way of helping 
them. A regard for basic democratic 





The Conference, 1966), p. 26 (Italics in origi- 
nal 


). 

5 William C. Selover, “U.S. Poor Gain Foot- 
held in Local Programs,” Christian Sctence 
Monitor, August 2, 1966. 

€ Nan Robertson, “Should the Poor Lead 
the Poor?,” The New York Times, March 22, 
1966. 


concepts also dictates that people have 
a say in society’s efforts on their behalf. 

Nonetheless, the Establishment played 
a major role in CAP. Contrary to the 
usual OEO claims, even most CAP- 
funded national programs originated, 
not with OEO or the CAA’s, but 
with traditional welfare and educational 
agencies, public and private. Many of 
the people associated with established 
programs were active participants in 
CAA’s, either as members of governing 
boards or as staff members; some of 
them even initiated CAA’s. In most 
communities, mayors, county supervis- 
ors, and other members of the “power 
structure” reached accommodation with 
the representatives of local organiza- 
tions, often through the addition of sev- 
eral minority representatives to the gov- 
erning board of the CAA and other ad- 
visory groups and the hiring of minority 
members in responsible administrative 
and executive positions. A major 
achievement of CAA’s was that they of- 
fered young Negroes and representatives 
of other minority groups the opportunity 
to develop administrative and executive 
capabilities. 


Conceptualizing diversity 


While OEO attempted to define the 
operations of CAP by disseminating 
guidelines, the proper balance between 
representatives of the poor and control 
by the Establishment has been a matter 
of case-by-case resolution. An authori- 
tative study by Howard W. Hallman, di- 
rector of the study made by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty in 1967, found wide 
diversity among different CAA’s in ad- 
ministration, services delivered, and role 
played by the clients of the program. 
The subcommittee studied in detail more 
than 1,000 CAA’s. But the consultants 
to the subcommittee, many of whom had 
intimate and detailed knowledge of the 
communities studied, could not arrive at 
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any “clear and comparable findings on 
the theoretical underpinnings of the pro- 
grams studied.” 7 

Whatever the patterns of community 
accommodations with CAA’s, there are 
those who hold that successful commu- 
nity action must be independent of po- 
litical control by the Estabishment. 
According to this view, only CAA’s 
which are in direct conflict with elected 
officials can succeec, because an effective 
CAA must be controlled by the indige- 
nous indigent who are sufficiently indig- 
nant to challenge the Establishment. 
While Kenneth Clark would not neces- 
sarily hold to this extreme view, he did 
attack CAP for having failed to place 
the antipoverty prcgram under the con- 
trol of indigenous representatives.® 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this ar- 
gument would suggest that a goal of 
the CAA is to put power in the hands of 
the poor rather than to deliver needed 
services to them. The assumption is 
that once the poor obtained power, they 
would be in a position to demand deliv- 
ery of services. It appears to be rather 
fuzzy thinking to assume that such 
power will be of long-term value with- 
out the education and training necessary 
to exercise it, 

Other commentators placed less 
weight on the political role of CAA’s. 
Joseph A. Kershaw, OEO’s first Assist- 
ant Director for Research, Plans, Pro- 
grams, and Evaluation, questioned the 
assertion that an effective community 
action program should concentrate on 
changing political conditions at a cost of 
ignoring delivery of services. Although 


T U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty, Hearings 
on Examination of the War on Poverty, 90th 
Cong., lst sess. (Wasaington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1967), vol. 4, p. 902. 

8 Kenneth Clark, Testimony before the U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee >n Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty, Hearings on Examination 
of the War on Poverty, part 1, pp. 294-296. 


he indicated that political change was 
needed in some communities before 
CAA’s could operate effectively, Ker- 
shaw thought that “innovation, organi- 
zation, and delivery of services” was a 
more important ingredient of effective 
community action.® Along the same 
line, S. M. Miller suggested that maxi- 
mum feasible participation could be im- 
plemented in many ways. Among the 
concept’s many connotations, he said, 
were creating jobs for the poor; provid- 
ing services which reduce apathy and 
alienation; involving the poor in policy 
formulation; and the ultimate transfer 
of power to the poor.?° 

Whatever interpretation of maximum 
feasible participation is used, effective 
community action demands that the 
poor be organized to express themselves. 
Such expression tends to focus on spe- 
cific grievances against established insti- 
tutions such as school systems, welfare 
agencies, and other institutions serving 
the “political power structure.” As 
long as such protests concentrate on 
specific problems and present realistic 
and curable grievances, community ac- 
tion is a viable tool to correct social ills. 
Most community action has centered 
upon correcting minor, but real, griev- 
ances of the poor. News headlines are 
made, however, when community groups 
attack general social problems without 
offering viable solutions. 

Community action agencies would do 
well to take a look at the American 
labor movement and learn from its ex- 
perience. The unions’ success in pro- 
tecting the rights of their members and 
establishing a system of industrial juris- 
prudence has been a result of the labor 
movement’s ability to focus on specific, 
immediate grievances. Recognizing the 


? Ibid., p. 391. 

10S, M. Miller, “The Future of Maximum 
Feasible Participation” (Paper delivered at 
The Conference of the Columbia School of 
Social Work, May 4, 1968), mimeographed. 
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need to respect “management preroga~ 
tives,” they concentrated on processing 
grievances and protecting members’ 
rights without trying to reform the 
whole fabric of society at once. How- 
ever, by improving the rights and status 
of the members, they also succeeded in 
changing fundamentally the quality of 
American life. In the long run, the re- 
sults may have been more radical than if 
the transformation had been forced by 
drastic and sudden action. 

By emulating the “reformist” exercise 
of power by American unions, CAA’s 
could establish viable organizations 
which would improve the quantity and 
quality of services offered to the poor 
and in so doing give the poor greater 
political power. Like the labor unions 
more than three decades ago, CAA’s 
could utilize the machinery established 
for improving services to the community 
to forge new political coalitions. The 
parallel cannot be carried too far, how- 
ever. Unions soon established clear-cut 
jurisdictions and economic independence, 
while CAA’s will have to remain de- 
pendent upon outside support to carry 
out their activities. 

Community action programs have 
deeper implications than merely improv- 
ing welfare services, but often when 
CAA’s concentrate on broad social and 
political issues, they tend to de-empha- 
size the more immediate services needed 
by the poor. If the experience of the 
labor movement is at all relevant to the 
antipoverty program, it is worth noting 
that those unions which stressed the 
“big picture” largely dissipated their 
energies and resources without visibly 
improving the immediate economic con- 
dition of their members. 


OEO anv Concress Know BEST 


The CAP concept of community plan- 
ning, co-ordination of efforts, and mobi- 
lization of resources requires local capa- 
bility and sophistication as well as com- 
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mitment. Effective community planning 
——whether for economic development, 
fighting poverty, or area-rehabilitation— 
cannot be directed from Washington. 
The federal government may supply eco- 
nomic resources, and even some techni- 
cal assistance, but the initiative for plan- 
ning, co-ordination, and mobilization ot 
resources must originate in the com- 
munity., No matter how good the plan, 
it is of little value unless implemented, 
and it is difficult for community resi- 
dents to develop the commitment needed 
for effective implementation if plans are 
entirely designed and funded by Wash- 
ington. Federal requirements that com- 
munities engage in economic planning 
have been a dismal failure. 

Those in the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors and in the Bureau of ` 
the Budget who helped draft the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act had learned the 
futility of planning by ukase from the 
experience of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration and other federal efforts. 
The EOA’s architects realized that if 
the federal government wished to induce 
communities to initiate concerted anti- 
poverty efforts, the federal government 
would have to offer meaningful carrots 
—cash as well as technical assistance. 
Accordingly, they viewed their initial 
proposal for a community action pro- 
gram as a series of demonstration proj- 
ects, expecting that the federal dollars 
would be a significant addition to ex- 
penditures in the ten to twenty locali- 
ties selected. More than scarcity of 
funds impelled this thinking. The plan- 
ners knew that few communities would 
be able to mount a sophisticated and 
co-ordinated attack on poverty with the 
limited technical resources available. 

Needless to say, the sharp restriction 
on the number of communities to be in- 
volved in the community action effort 
did not jibe with the image of a “total 
war on poverty.” As soon as the plan- 
ning of the antipoverty effort was trans- 
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ferred to the special presidential task 
force headed by Sargent Shriver, 
the demonstration-project notion was 
dropped, and the legislation imposed no 
restrictions on the number of participat- 
ing comraunities. 


A thousand CAA’s 


Though many Iccal leaders claimed 
that poverty was not a significant prob- 
lem in their areas, remarkably few com- 
munities refused federal support of 
CAA’s, As long as one local dollar— 
which could be supplied in kind and not 
necessarily in cash—-could beget nine 
federal dollars, communities were eager 
to receive the federal grants, even if 
some of the citizenry considered the 
funds tainted. Only a few communities 
refused to make the token contributions 
necessary to receive funds. 

With almost every community eligible 
for CAP dollars, distribution of funds on 
the basis of low-income population was 
virtually impossible. Disproportionate 
funding was most apparent among states. 
Moreover, there was strong evidence of 
“rural discrimination.” For the nation 
as a whole, CAP grants over the first 
four years averaged roughly $97 per 
poor person. The comparable figure in 
the ten cities that received the largest 
grants was almost three times the na- 
tional average, ranging from a low of 
$93 for New York City to three times 
as much fcr Pittsburgh. 

The onlv explanation for the distribu- 
tion of CAP funds is that areas with the 
most effective organization and sophisti- 
cation in the art of grantsmanship re- 
ceived the largest proportion of funds. 
“Rural discrimination” was closely re- 
lated to the absence of effective local or- 
ganization in sparsely populated rural 
areas. Thus, with about 40 percent of 
the nation’s poor residing in them, rural 
areas received about 20 percent of CAP 
funds. In 1967 Congress required that 


an OEO assistant director for rural pro- 
grams be appointed, but Congress re- 
jected an amendment which would have 
required specific allocation of CAP funds 
for rural and urban CAA’s. 

Since there are poor people in practi- 
cally every community, any restraint 
upon the number of CAA’s had to come 
from OEO. The agency’s top officials 
were divided on how broadly CAP funds 
should be scattered. OEO’s top planner, 
Joseph A. Kershaw, argued that even 
if increased appropriations materialized, 
the total CAP effort would still be more 
effective if its resources were applied 
only to areas where poverty was concen- 
trated. Other officials argued that the 
initial funding of many CAA’s would 
generate community demand for addi- 
tional antipoverty dollars, which would 
in turn escalate the “war on poverty.” 
Sargent Shriver was among the propo- 
nents of this view which, needless to 
say, prevailed. Eighteen months after 
the Community Action Program was 
inaugurated over 1,000 CAA’s had been 
funded. But the hopes of those who 
favored proliferation of CAA’s did not 
materialize, because after the second 
year, CAP appropriations increased only 
moderately. As a result, the activities 
of hundreds of CAA’s were confined to 
hiring a small staff, followed up by 
grants for Head Start and one or two 
small additional components 

There was a wide scope in the types 
of programs funded by CAP. By mid- 
1968, total CAP obligations amounted 
to nearly $3 billion, including 15 per- 
cent nonfederal contributions which 
were largely “in kind.” Close to an- 
other billion was allocated to OEO in 
fiscal 1969. Costs of the Head Start 
program and neighborhood centers ac- 
counted for two of every three dollars 
allotted by CAP. The following table 
presents annual breakdowns of total 
grants by purpose and shows the non- 
federal contributions to the program. 
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TABLE—DISTRIBUTION oF CAP OBLIGATIONS, Frscar 1965-1968; 
ALLOCATIONS, Fiscat 1969 (Amounts IN MILLIONS) 









































AMOUNTS 
1966 1967 1968 1969 
TOTAL FEDERAL $627.9 | $8042 |§866.8 | $9343 
Local Initiative Programs 274.6 | 275.5 | 323.3 330.8 
CAA Development, Administration, 

Planning, and Evaluation 41.0 58.2 75.5 79.4 
Neighborhood Service Systems 77.0 99.5 | 132.4 134.5 
Manpower 33.0 20.0 22 7 225 
Education 39.0 21.9 21.5 13.7 
Housing 3.0 3.0 8.4 106 
Health 190 22.6 186 71 
Social Services and Economic 

Development 58.6 47.7 40.2 58.7 
Consumer Action and Financial 

, Assistance 4.0 2.6 4.0 43 
National Emphasis Programs 248.5 | 453.4 | 4608 516.2 
Head Start 1988 | 3492 | 321.2 327.6 
Head Start Follow Through — — 146 300 
Upward Bound 249 282 316 29.8 
Comprehensive Health Services — 508 33.2 528 
Family Planning = A 90 12.7 
Emergency Food and Medical 
ices — — | 128 166 
Senior Opportunity Services = — 25 4.8 
Legal Services 24.8 25 2 359 41.9 
Support Programs 1048 75.3 827 87 3 
Training 9.0 12.3 12.2 29.3 
Technical Assistance 9.6 125 | 13.9 g 
Research, Pilot Programs, Evaluation 72.3 34.0 34.3 33.1 
Program Administration 13.9 | 16.5 22.3 24.9 


* Included in General Social Services. 
> Included in Research and Pilot Programs. 
° Included in Local Initiative. 


Source: U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 


National programs 


The decision to fund more than a 
thousand CAA’s and the many different 
types of programs placed great strain on 
the basic objective of relying upon com- 
munity efforts to initiate and develop 
community action projects. And the 
Washington warriors were at a loss to 


quantify the programs on which the 
funds were expended. It would have 
been extravagant to anticipate that a 
thousand CAA’s would or could come 
up with useful planning designs or in- 
novative approaches to poverty, or that 
a small inexperienced staff in Washing- 
ton (later in the regional offices) would 
be in a position to identify the more 
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promising proposals and establish priori- 
ties among applications. 

At the same time the President, the 
Director of OEO, and many others had 
made exaggerated promises and claims 
for the programs’ achievements. Under 
this pressure to produce results, the 
agency grew increasingly impatient as it 
waited for innovative approaches by 
communities. Once new CAA’s were 
coaxed into existence, there was a con- 
siderable time lag before they came up 
with applications Zor actual projects. 
To speed up activity, OEO decided to 
develop prepackaged national programs 
among which communities could shop 
for something that suited their needs. 
Recognizing that these national priority 
programs did violence to the concept of 
local planning, OEO planners rational- 
ized by saying that localities could still 
suggest alternative approaches to com- 
munity action. In reality, however, the 
communities quickly recognized that 
Congress and OEO were “pushing” cer- 
tain items and that applications for 
_ these programs were likely to receive 

more expeditious treatment from the 
agency than projects dreamed up locally. 
Another rationalization was that feder- 
ally packaged programs would give 
CAA’s a start and would help them gain 
sufficient experience in running projects 
to design their own. Yet, many CAA’s 
never advanced beyond the stage of 
operating national priority programs; 
and even when they did, there was little 
CAP money left fcr locally initiated 
projects. 

Much of the attractiveness of national 
priority programs lay in their accept- 
ability to selected, and frequently influ- 
ential, groups within communities, and 
in their national and local visibility. 
Many indigenously sponsored projects 
generated controversy and attacks on 
OEO. The immense popularity of Head 
Start, the first national program, stimu- 
lated OEO to advance others. 


Taking its cue from OEO, Congress 
began, in 1966, to make mandatory 
certain programs which became known 
as national emphasis programs, as 
compared with local initiative programs. 
During OEO’s first fiscal year, all CAP 
programs except Head Start were dis- 
cretionary and, presumably, initiated 
locally. But by fiscal 1969, five. of 
every ten CAP dollars had been allo- 
cated to the national emphasis programs 
and other nationally directed efforts. 
This left OEO officials with far less flexi- 
bility in approving local initiative proj- 
ects, and the total funds available for 
community action programs remained 
relatively stable after 1967. 

OEO’s detractors in the radical camp 
saw the increasing allocation of CAP 
funds to national emphasis programs as 
prima facie evidence that OEO was 
losing its innovative mission and be- 
coming another Washington bureauc- 
racy. Two major threads, which became 
increasingly prominent, underlay this 
criticism. First, there were the demands 
by vociferous, and growing, sections of 
the Negro community for an increasing 
measure of self-determination in com- 
munity life and for greater control over 
the institutions that affected their lives. 
The second major objection to national 
emphasis programs stemmed from a gen- 
eral disillusionment with welfare pro- 
grams, a pervasive feeling that “big 
government” had failed, and a desire for 
decentralized government activity. The 
premise was that the decentralization of 
the planning and direction of programs 
encouraged greater flexibility and re- 
sponsiveness to people’s needs.‘ Advo- 
cates of decentralization assumed that 
there would be greater and more mean- 
ingful participation by the poor in 
localized decision-making, and that this 
would result in increased initiative, 
effort, and assumption of responsibility. 

Though there is much to be said for 
the decentralization of social welfare 
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programs, it appears that the critics of 
national emphasis programs frequently 
overstated their case. The romantic 
notion that localized decision-making is 
more responsive to the “public interest” 
is not always borne out. Historically, 
“grass roots democracy” has often per- 
mitted the most vicious disregard of 
local minorities. Moreover, centraliza- 
tion is necessary to effect quick large- 
scale transfers of resources from one use 
to another. National emphasis pro- 
grams attempted to allocate funds 
within OEO’s limited resources to sup- 
port programs for which there was 
broad consensus. 

Without defending OEO’s guidelines 
regulating the administration of na- 
tional emphasis programs, the allega- 
tions that they robbed local communities 
of initiative have been greatly exagger- 
ated. In too many cases, the attacks 
seemed to be a substitute for an excuse 
for avoiding the hard work needed to 
implement programs at the local level. 
It is easier to extol the virtues of grass 
roots democracy and self-determination 
and to attack power-grasping and med- 
dling Washington bureaucrats than it is 
to organize community efforts. 

In fact, national emphasis programs 
did not rob communities of autonomy 
or of involvement in planning or opera- 
tion of the programs. For, as S. M. 
Miller pointed out, “maximum feasible 
participation” may be expressed in 
many forms. Moreover, the OEO guide- 
lines were not so detailed as to preclude 
local initiative; rather, they provided 
a framework on which local community 
leaders, and the poor, could build with 
some freedom. By initiating projects 
and providing the basis for further pro- 
grams, national emphasis programs may 
have stimulated community participa- 
tion as well as the development of 
neighborhood leadership. The impres- 
sion, created by opponents of the pro- 
grams, that the efforts originated exclu- 


sively in the heads of OEO bureaucrats 
in Washington is not an accurate one. 
After all, most of the national emphasis 
programs developed from experiments 
and demonstrations in the communities. 
Local planners and project administra- 
tors frequently played important roles 
in designing the basic concepts, and 
guidelines were devised on the basis of 
these early experiences. 


Local initiative programs 


About 40 percent of the $2.5 billion 
in federal funds obligated by CAP dur- 
ing its initial four fiscal years was allo- 
cated to CAA-initiated programs. These 
became known as “versatile” funds be- 
cause the CAA’s could use them for any 
of the broad purposes allowed by the 
legislation. A breakdown of the types 
of projects for which these funds were 
used is presented in the table. 

No doubt, the billion dollars bought 
a great many services and helped a great 
many people, but the total assistance de- 
fies evaluation inasmuch as it was dis- 
tributed in thousands of cities, towns, 
and hamlets. The projects supported 
by these funds ranged from cultural up- 
lift—taking poor children to a museum 
or giving them a music lesson—to pro- 
viding housing for Indians living on 
remote reservations or remedial educa- 
tion to migrants. Whether the poor re- 
ceive maximum help from each public 
dollar spent is a question impossible to 
answer. Although the program did not 
pull the Pittsburgh family out of pov- 
erty, it made life a little more bearable. 

The institution most closely identified 
with the CAA’s was the neighborhood 
service center. As defined by OEO, 
neighborhood centers serve a definite 
target area, offering clients a variety of 
services or referring them to other facili- 
ties. In line with the CAP doctrine, 
neighborhood centers must reach out 
into the neighborhood and involve the 
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poor in thet accivities, both as em- 
ployees and as pclicy makers. 

Like community action agencies, the 
neighborhood centers differ in size, 
structure, clientele, services, and percep- 
tion of functions; their annual budgets 
range from a “ew thousand to more than 
a million dollers. Because OEO has left 
the design and operations of the centers 
to the CAA’s, little information is avail- 
able about their activities. There were 
neighborhood center programs in some 
870 communities in 1968, but CAP of- 
ficials could not indicate the actual 
number of centers in operation. 

Basic to the operation of centers was 
the employment of poor people from 
the area, The neighborhood workers 
concentrated on providing outreach 
and referral s:rvices 'and attempted to 
“involve” thei- neizhbors in the center 
and the comminity. 

In addition to supplying services and 
employing the poor, an essential func- 
tion of the centers was to organize the 
poor to help themselves. Two OEO- 
sponsored studies on neighborhood cen- 
ters reached different conclusions on 
their effectivensss in organizing commu- 
nities. One study concluded that with 
a few excepticns the centers had not 
attempted to o-ganize the poor and had 
failed to alter the political structure of 
their communities and that it was “ex- 
tremely rare to find both aggressive com- 
munity action and well-executed service 
programs within the same center.” Y 
The other stud stressed the conflict be- 
tween “welfare professionals,” who fa- 
vored investing CAP dollars in “solid 
services and job training,” and civil 
rights leaders, who urged the centers to 
engage In orgenizing the poor. This 
study conclude thet OEO could have 
the best of doth worlds, providing 


11 Kirschner As:ociates, “A Description and 
Evaluation of Nelzhboraood Centers” (Report 
prepared for the JS. Cffice of Economic Op- 
portunity, 1966), mimeograpied, pp. 22-23. 


both service programs and community 
organization. 

Given the ever increasing emphasis on 
decentralization and on delivering serv- 
ices to the poor, the role and importance 
of neighborhood centers should grow. 
Exactly what the future holds for them 
is difficult to foresee, in part because 
there is so little information with which 
to measure their record of effectiveness 
and popularity. However, insofar as 
community activities which are aimed at 
self-determination and resident partici- 
pation receive increased support, the 
neighborhood centers are likely to play 
a central role. 


A New APPROACH TO WELFARE 


Though the Community Action Pro- 
gram is barely four years old (most 
CAA’s have been in operation for an 
even shorter period), many people have 
already reached final conclusions about 
these efforts. The present review rejects 
a summary judgment on the effective- 
ness of a thousand CAA’s. Not only is 
there a paucity of data about their 
operations, particularly their “versatile” 
activities, but there is no accepted index 
by which to measure the success or 
failure of this social experiment. Even 
if better data were available on the costs 
and budgets of specific operations, over- 
all assessments would still be illusive. 
How is one to measure the impact of 
CAA’s upon the operations of welfare 
agencies, or the effect of their hiring 
Negroes for administrative and executive 
positions upon life in the ghettos? 
There is not even agreement on the 
desirability of CAP’s basic tenet call- 
ing for the involvement of the poor in 
the planning and operation of CAA 
undertakings. 


12 Daniel Yankelovitch, “The Community 
Action Program” (Summary of a Research Re- 
port prepared for the U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity, April 1967), mimeographed, p 
19. 
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In an era in which participatory 
democracy has become the demand of 
many sectors of the population, it is not 
at all surprising that OEQ’s modest ef- 
forts at involving the poor in the CAA’s 
have brought more condemnation than 
praise. Spokesmen for civil rights and 
other groups have demanded even 
greater local control—not only over 
CAA affairs, but over all community 
institutions—and have not been satisfied 
with the changes that CAP tried to 
make in the welfare system. At the 
same time, even these modest efforts 
have produced tensions with established 
public and private institutions. 

An objective evaluation of the CAA’s, 
and particularly of the role of the poor 


in these programs, should compare the 
CAP-funded agencies with traditional 
welfare organization, rather than with 
some ideal model. On that score, CAP 
must certainly be judged to be an inno- 
vative agency which gave the poor their 
first social and political role. Few 
would disagree with the basic CAP 
premise concerning the need for a new 
federal approach to welfare. Many 
CAA’s have made faltering steps toward 
revising the method of delivering aid to 
the poor. The efforts should be nour- 
ished, even if progress thus far has been 
uneven, and falls short of the hopes ad- 
vanced by the antipoverty warriors that 
CAP would eliminate the need for a 
welfare system by eradicating poverty. 


Community Power and Community Mobilization* 


By MICHABSL AIKEN 


Asstract: The debate among sociologists and political sci- 
entists about community power structure was concerned pri- 
marily with questions of methodology and the appropriate 
imagery for describing the distribution of power in American 
communities. The question of what difference it made for a 
local community and its citizens, if any, whether power was 
narrowly concentrated or widely dispersed was seldom raised. 
Two alternative hypotheses relating the concentration of com- 
munity power to community-mobilization are discussed. The 
first argues for a positive relationship between concentration of 
power and community-mobilization while the second argues 
the obverse of this hypothesis. A diffusion-of-power scale is 
constructed based on a content-analysis of thirty-one American 
communities that were the subject of decision-making studies, 
and this scale is related to community participation in four 
federal self-help programs—public housing, urban renewal, 
Model Cities, and the war on poverty. The results show 
that the cities in which power is most diffused have greater 
participation in these programs. An outline of some key con- 
cepts that may be most appropriate for explaining such find- 
ings is suggested. . 


Michael Aiken, Ph.D., Madison, Wisconsin, is an Associate Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. He was a Visiting Professor at Columbia 
University during 1967-1968, and he is currently a Visiting Professor at the Executive 
Training Institute of the University of Louvain, Belgium. His major fields of interest 
are organizctional behavior and urban sociology, and he is currently involved in research 
on decision-making outcomes in American cities as well as research on innovation in 
formal organizations in both Belgium and the United States. 


* This fs an abridged version of a more detailed report of these findings entitled “The Dis- 
tribution of Community Power: Structura] Bases and Social Consequences,” in The Structure 
of Community Power: Readings, ed. Michael Aiken and Paul E. Mott (New York: Random 
House, 1970). This research was supported in part through the generous financial assistance 
provided by the Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical Education and the Institute 
for Research on Poverty, both of the University of Wisconsin. Neither organization fs re- 
sponsible for points of view expressed in this paper, however I am indebted to Robert R. 
Alford, with whom I have collaborated on a larger study of community decision-making, for 
his help in this study. 
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JDOWER and politics in the local 

community have been topics of keen 
interest to both sociologists and politi- 
cal scientists in the past fifteen years. 
The debate over methodology—reputa- 
tionalist versus decision-making—and 
approach—elitist versus pluralist—has 
now largely dissipated. A few issues 
were clarified (for example, most re- 
searchers would now agree that a study 
of local power and decision-making 
should use a variety of methodological 
techniques because each evidently re- 
flects a different aspect of social reality), 
but differences in perspectives and as- 
sumptions in the study of community 
power continue, as evidenced by a recent 
exchange.? 

What is surprising is that little or no 
attention has been given in this litera- 
ture to the question of what difference 
it makes for a local community and its 
citizens if that community is dominated 
by a power elite or if decisions are 
made by shifting coalitions of interest 
groups: that is, little attention has been 
given to the question of consequences 
for a local community of variations in 
its decision-making structure. One ex- 
ception to this statement is a study by 
Belknap and Steinle,? in which they 
demonstrated the importance of acti- 
vating the community power structure 
in order to achieve adequate community 
medical services. Their study, however, 
was not concerned with the effects of 
variations in community power configu- 
rations for community outputs. 


1 Terry N. Clark, et al, “Discipline, Method, 
Community Structure, and Decision-Making 
The Role and Limitations of the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” American Sociologist, 3 (August 
1968), pp 214-217; Nelson W. Polsby, 
“ Pluralism’ in the Study of Community 
Power, or Erklärung Before Verkl%rung in 
Wissenssoziologie,” American Sociologist, 4 
(May 1969), pp. 118-122. 

2Jvan Belknap and John G. Steinle, The 
Community and Its Hospitals (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
University of Syracuse Press, 1963). 


The purpose of the present article is 
to explore some consequences of varia- 
tions in community decision-making 
structures for a community’s ability to 
mobilize its resources in attempting to 
confront some of its problems: that is, 
mobilization for community action. By 
community-mobilization is meant the 
capacity of a local community to reach 
a critical threshold of collective action. 
Specifically, we shall examine commu- 
nity participation in several federal self- 
help programs designed to reduce pov- 
erty, dependency, and urban blight. No 
claim is made that the community has 
solved such problems, or that it will be 
successful in doing so. The only in- 
ference made here is that the commu- 
nity, in participating in such federal 
self-help programs, has taken a collec- 
tive action that was intended by the 
authors of the legislation to ameliorate 
such problems. 

The study of variations in the conse- 
quences of distribution of power in the 
local communities has been neglected as 
a result of the method used in previous 
studies: that is, most research on com- 
munity power involved only case studies 
of single communities, and only a few 
studies included as many as four com- 
munities, For the local community, the 
question of variations in power-distribu- 
tion implies a comparative approach 
with a sufficiently large number of cases 
to make generalizations, but, of course, 
such a study requires the expenditure of 
enormous resources ‘The only existing 
study of this type is that of Clark, in 
which he examined the effect of cen- 
tralization of community power on two 
community outputs—urban-renewal ex- 
penditures and expenditures by the mu- 
nicipal government. 


3Terry N. Clark, “Community Structure, 
Decision-Making, Budget Expenditures, and 
Urban Renewal in 51 American Cities,” 
American Sociological Review, 33 (August 
1968), pp 576-593. 
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Short of doing this kind of compara- 
tive study, there are at least two alter- 
native approaches The first is to use 
some attribute of community structure 
as a strrogate measure of community 
power. Hawley* has used the MPO 
Ratio (the proportion of the civilian 
labor force which is comprised of mana- 
gers, proprietors, and officials) as a 
measure of centralization of community 
power. A low MFO Ratio was an indi- 
cator of greater centralization of com- 
munity power. Hawley found that cit- 
ies with a low MPO Ratio had a higher 
rate of urban-renewal success. He in- 
terpreted this to m2an that communities 
with centralized power structures were 
more successful in such activities. More 
recently, Paulson, Butler, and Pope® 
have related the MPO Ratio to OEO 
appropriations and public welfare cases 
in North Carolina counties, but their 
results were less conclusive. In a more 
detailed presentaticn of the findings of 
this study, it is stown that the MPO 
Ratio may be interpreted in a manner 
that is opposite to what Hawley pro- 
posed.* 

The other alternative, and the pro- 
cedure used here, is to do a content 
analysis of the case studies of commu- 
nity power, and to classify the com- 
munities into various decision-making 
categories. Such an approach has re- 
cently been utilized by Walton, Gilbert, 


í Amos H. Hawley, “Community Power 
and Urban Renewal Success,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 68 (January 1963), pp 422- 
439. 

8 Wayne Paulson, Edgar W. Butler, and 
Hallowell Pope, “Community Power and Pub- 
lic Welfare,” American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology, 28 (January 1969), pp. 17-27. 

6 Michael Aiken, “The Distribution of Com- 
munity Power: Structural Bases and Social 
Consequences,” in Michael Aiken and Paul 
E. Mott, eds, The Structure of Community 
Power: Readings (New York: Random House, 
1970). 


and Clark.” Each of these was con- 
cerned with locating community at- 
tributes that are associated with varia- 
tions in community power-arrangements, 
but none was concerned with relating 
measures of decision-making arrange- 
ments to community outputs. 

A procedure such as this lacks neither 
problems nor critics. The case studies 
of community power have differed in 
methodology, as well as in the assump- 
tions and sensitivities of the researcher. 
To treat all these studies as if they were 
a common class of objects is open to 
some question.* On the other hand, if 
we keep such reservations in mind and 
consider a study such as this as merely 
exploratory and tentative, rather than 
conclusive, it may be that the results 
can contribute to an understanding of 
the dynamics of community decision- 


TJohn Walton, “Substance and Artifact: 
The Current Status of Research on Com- 
munity Power Structure,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 71 (January 1966), pp. 430- 
438; John Walton, “Discipline, Method, and 
Community Power. A Note on the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” American Sociological Review, 
31 (October 1966), pp 684-689; John Wal- 
ton, “A Systematic Survey of Community 
Power Research,” in Aiken and Mott, eds., 
The Structure of Community Power; Claire 
W. Gilbert, “Some Trends in Community 
Politics: A Secondary Analysis of Power- 
Structure Data from 166 Communities,” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 48 
(December 1967), pp 373-381; Claire W 
Gilbert, “The Study of Community Power: A 
Summary and A Test,” in Scott Greer, et al. 
eds, The New Urbanisation (New York: St. 
Martin’s Piess, 1968), pp. 222-245; Claire W. 
Gilbert, “Community Power and Decision- 
Making: A Quantitative Analysis of Previous 
Research,” in Terry N Clark, ed, Community 
Structure and Decision-Making: Comparative 
Analysis (San Francisco: Chandler, 1968), pp. 
139-156; Terry N. Clark, et al, “Discipline, 
Method, Community Structure, and Decision- 
Making: The Role and Limitations of the 
Sociology of Knowledge,” pp 214-217 

8 Cf. Polsby, “ ‘Pluralism’ in the Study of 
Community Power” 
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making and, perhaps, sensitize us to the 
consideration of alternative approaches 
to the question of community-mobiliza- 
tion. i 

There are a number of important 
aspects of the community decision- 
making structure that could logically be 
examined in a comparative framework: 
the number of centers of power, the 
number and types of issues raised in 
different communities, the number of 
participants in these issues, the degree 
of issue-specialization, the number of 
reputational leaders and the degree of 
consensus about them, and the degree 
of overlap among reputational, posi- 
tional, and decision-making leaders, to 
name only a few of the more obvious 
and important ones. In this secondary 
analysis of existing studies, we have 
limited our study to only one facet of 
the community decision-making struc- 
ture, namely, the degree of diffusion of 
community power. 

Schemes for classifying community 
power structures have been suggested 
by Miller, Rossi, and Dahl,? schemes 
that commonly focus on the degree to 
which power is dispersed or concen- 
trated. In this study, we use Wal- 
ton’s?° fourfold - category - classificatory 
scheme of pyramidal, factional, coali- 
tional, and amorphous power structures, 
although his categories are similar to 


? Delbert C. Miller, “Democracy and De- 
cislon-Making in the Community Power 
Structure,” in William V. D’Antonio and 
Howard J. Ehrlich, eds, Power and Democ- 
racy in America (Notre Dame, Ind’ Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1961); Peter H 
Rossi, “Power and Community Structure,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 4 (No- 
vember 1960), pp. 390-401; Robert A Dahl, 
Who Governs?: Democracy and Power in an 
American City (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961). 

10 Jobn Walton, “Substance and Artifact: 
The Current Status of Research on Com- 
munity Power Structure,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 71 (January 1966), pp 430-438 


those of Miller and Rossi. This scale 
reflects the degree of diffusion of com- 
munity power, and it ranges from py- 
ramidal (the least diffused) to amor- 
phous (the most diffused). 

The key question with which we are 
concerned is: Do cities with concen- 
trated power structures have greater or 
less capacity for community-mobiliza- 
tion? More specifically, do they have 
higher or lower performance in various 
federal self-help programs? Hawley ™ 
has presented a very convincing ratio- 
nale for the hypothesis that commu- 
nities with more concentrated power will 
have a higher probability of success in 
any collective action affecting the wel- 
fare of the whole. His argument is that 
if derivative power (power that affects 
relationships among units of a system) 
is concentrated, the community should 
be able to act in unity in almost any 
nonroutine situation. If power is widely 
dispersed, successful action would be less 
assured because the probability of at- 
taining a level of co-ordination sufficient 
for positive community action is quite 
low. Under conditions of concentration 
of power, adequate co-ordination is as- 
sumed to be easier to attain. Clark 2? 
as well as Paulson, Butler, and Pope +3 
have made similar arguments. Thus, 
using the rationale of these researchers, 
we can state the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 1: The greater the con- 
centration of com- 
munity power, the 
greater the proba- 
bility of a high level 

` of community-mobi- 
lization. 
1t Hawley, “Community Power and Urban 
Renewal Success ” 

12 Clark, “Community Structure, Decision- 
Making, Budget Expenditures, and Urban 
Renewal in 51 American Cities.” 


18 Paulson, Butler, and Pope, “Community 
Power and Public Welfare.” 
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Of course, this argument makes the 
implicit assumption that those who com- 
mand the key centers of power in a 
community place a positive value on 
such a collective decision. And, as 
Hawley himself points out, such concen- 
tration of power could be used to block 
such a course of action; it is for this 
reason that the hypothesis must be 
stated in probabilistic terms. In the 
long run, it is expected that cities with 
higher concentration of power will have 
higher levels of performance in such 
collective actions. 

One can also make a case for just the 
opposite hypothesis, arguing that cities 
with more diffused power structures will 
be more successful in mobilizing re- 
sources to participate in federal self- 
help programs. If taere are many cen- 
ters of power in a community—banks, 
manufacturing firms, political parties, 
pressure groups, community-decision or- 
ganizations, to name but a few—there is 
a stronger possibility that the need for 
these various community-action pro- 
grams will be identified and acted upon. 
From this perspective, it is not neces- 
gary to activate all centers of power in 
a community system on a given issue. 
Numerous studies have documented the 
degree of issue-specialization in Amer- 
ican communities. This means that 
some centers of power will be activated 
on a given issue, but others may be 
completely neglected, or at least avoided. 
Thus, a coalition sufficient to push 
through a given community decision 
may be established, and be successful, 
with most centers of power being un- 
involved ir the decision. This is par- 
ticularly true for community decisions 
sponsored and spearheaded by “commu- 
nity-decision organizations,” ** but it is 


14 Roland L. Warren, “The Interorgantza- 
tional Field as a Focus for Investigation,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 12 (Decem- 
ber 1967), pp. 396-419. 


probably less true for “mass participa- 
tion” decisions such as school-bond elec- 
tions or other referenda in which the 
electorate of the community participate 
directly in making the decision. Thus, 
this line of argument would imply the 
following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 2: The greater the dif- 
fusion of commu- 
nity power, the 
greater the proba- 
bility of a high level 
of community-mobi- 
lization. 


This hypothesis has an analogue in 
studies of organizational innovation in 
which it is argued that decentralized 
authority structures are more conducive 
to successful implementation of innova- 
tion than are centralized ones.1® Logi- 
cally, there is a limiting condition to 
this observation, however. If power is 
so dispersed that a social unit is ap- 
proaching chaos, no collective action is 
likely to be forthcoming. 

In the next section, we shall describe 
the methodological procedures employed 
in this study. This will be followed by 
a presentation of the findings, and the 
article will conclude with a discussion 
of some implications of these findings. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 


Thirty-one cities which have been the 
subject of commumnity-decision-making 
studies are included in this analysis. 
Although there are certainly many more 
communities which have been the sub- 
ject of such studies, we have limited 
our analysis to those case-study com- 
munities which are (1) incorporated 
urban places with a population of 25,000 
or more in 1960, (2) independent or 

18 Victor A. Thompson, “Bureaucracy and 


Innovation,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 
10 (June 1965), pp. 1-20. 
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central cities (suburbs are excluded), 
and (3) communities located in the 
continental United States. 

A number of cities which have been 
the subject of studies of community- 
power-structure research were therefore 
excluded because they were too small, 
were non-American cities, were sub- 
urbs (for example, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts), or were not studies of 
urban places,1¢ 

These thirty-one cities are taken from 
the population of 423 incorporated 
urban places with a population of 
25,000 or more which were not suburbs 
in 1960. We have restricted the analy- 
sis to the thirty-one cities because it 
permits us to make statements about 
the representativeness of the cities and 
to compare the relationships between 
community attributes and community- 
mobilization among the case-study cities 
and the population of the 423 central 
and independent cities from which they 
were taken.*” Further, the incidence of 
participation in various federal self-help 
programs is extremely low in commu- 
nities with a population of less than 
25,000, again suggesting the appropri- 
ateness of the criteria used here. A 
complete list of the communities, of their 
type of decision-making structure, and 
of the source for information on each 
can be found in the complete report of 
these findings."* 


Measurement of diffusion of community 
power 


As previously stated, only one charac- 
teristic of the decision-making structure 
of communities is included: the degree 
of diffusion of community power. 


16 Ralph B. Kimbrough, PoHtical Power 
and Educational Decision-Making (Chicago: 
Rand-McNally, 1964). 

17 Aiken “The Distribution of Community 
Power.” 

18 Ibid. 


The definition for each category in 
Walton’s classification scheme ?°—-along 
a continuum from most concentrated to 
most diffused—is as follows: 


(1) Pyramidal: a monolithic, monop- 
olistic, or single, cohesive leader- 
ship configuration; 

(2) Factional: at least two durable 
factions that compete for advan- 
tage; 

(3) Coalitional: leadership varies 
with issues and is made up of 
fluid coalitions; 

(4) Amorphous: the absence of any 
persistent pattern of leadership 
or power. 


A more complete discussion of this 
coding scheme can be found in the more 
detailed discussion of these findings. 

These categories can be construed to 
form a scale of the degree of diffusion 
of power that runs from a low number, 
meaning concentration of power, to a 
high number, meaning diffusion of 
power. 

The main statistical procedure used 
in this paper is correlational analysis. 
Although most of the variables in this 
study are intervals scales, for example, 
number of urban-renewal dollars per 
capita, the diffusion-of-power variable 
is, at best, an ordinal scale, and does 
not meet the assumptions of this sta- 
tistical model. At the same time, we 
felt that the use of correlational analysis 
was justified in order to simplify the 
data-presentation and hoped that some 
gain would result from this compromise. 

A check on the results of this study 
was obtained by constructing two di- 
chotomous variables from the diffusion 
variable: 


1. Presence (1) or absence (0) 
of concentrated decision-making 


18 Walton, “Substance and Artifact.” 
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structures (that is, category “1” 
—pyramidal power structure). 

2. Presence (1) or absence (0) of 
diffused decision-making struc- 
tures (that is, category “3” or 
“4”-coalitional or amorphous 
power structures). 


{ 

` The utilization of a dichotomous vari- 
able as a dependent variable also vio- 
lates the assumption of the classical 
regression model. The regression model 
assumes that the expected value of 
the dependent variable is a linear un- 
bounded function of the independent 
variable, and of homoskedastic disturb- 
ances of the dependent variable. Di- 
chotomous variables meet neither of 
these assumptions It is felt that the 
gain from having a check on the four- 
point diffusion-scae would justify these 
violations of the regression model, but 
the reader should consider such com- 
promises in interpreting these results. 

Although the thirty-one case-study 
communities are a sample from the 423 
central and independent cities with a 
population of 25,000 or more in 1960, 
they were by no means selected on a 
probability basis. In spite of this, we 
employ statistical tests of significance as 
a criterion in measuring the extent to 
which relationships influence decision- 
making. Although the use of statistical 
tests of significance under such circum- 
stances has been criticized,” we have 
used statistical tests because of the ab- 
sence of any other criterion of impor- 
tance of observed results. We agree 
with Winch and Campbell,”* who main- 
tain that it is better for the social scien- 
tist to use statistical tests than to 
ignore them. 


20 Denton E*WMorrison and Ramon E. Hen- 
kel, "Significance Tests Reconsidered,” Ameri- 
can Sociologist, 4 (May 1969), pp 131-140 

21 Robert F. Winch and Donald T Camp- 
bell, “Proof? No. Evidence? Yes: The Sig- 
nificance of Tests of Significance,” American 
Sociologist, 4 (May 1969), pp. 140-143. 


The actual names of cities were ob- 
tained from authors and other sources. 
Social, economic, political, and other 
characteristics of these cities were ob- 
tained from various volumes of the 
Municipal Yearbook, the 1960 Census 
of Population, and the City-County 
Data Book. 


Measurement of community- 

mobilization 

The degree of community-mobilization 
is measured by participation in four 
federal self-help programs: public hous- 
ing since 1949, urban renewal, the war 
on poverty, and Model Cities. In the 
first of these, three different measures 
are used: (1) the incidence of participa- 
tion in the program, that is, whether or 
not a community has ever entered the 
program; (2) the speed of entry into 
the program, that is, the amount of time 
that elapsed between the beginning of 
the program and the community’s enroll- 
ment in it; and (3) the level of output 
or performance in each program. In- 
asmuch as the structure of the Model 
Cities program is different, we have for 
it only a measurement of whether or not 
a community applied for a Model Cities 
planning grant in the first (1967) or 
second (1968) round of the program. 
Each of these four programs and the 
measurements of community-mobiliza- 
tion used in this study will be briefly 
discussed as the results of the study 
are presented. A more detailed descrip- 
tion of these programs and of the con- 
struction of measurements can be found 
elsewhere.?? 


FINDINGS 


We have outlined two alternative hy- 
potheses which relate the diffusion of 
community power to community-mobi- 
lization. The first argues that there is 
an indirect relationship between the dif- 


22 Aiken, “The Distribution of Community 
Power.” 
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fusion of community power and com- 
munity-mobilization: that is, communi- 
ties with a high degree of dispersion of 
community power will have lower mobi- 
lization scores. The second hypothesis 
argues just the opposite: that is, that 
a direct relationship exists between 
the diffusion of community power and 
the degree of community-mobilization. 
Thus, the latter hypothesis would argue 
that cities with diffused power struc- 
tures would have higher mobilization 
scores. 
Public housing 

The first public housing program in 
the United States was a child of the 
Great Depression and was developed 
under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 (not counting a limited 
housing program during World War 1). 
The next significant housing legislation 
was the United States Housing Act of 
1937, but the most important and ex- 
tensive public housing legislation was 
the Housing Act of 1949. We have 
only included measures of participation 
in public housing from 1949 to June 30, 
1966, although other research, which is 
not presented here, indicates that similar 
results would be obtained if the 1933 
or 1937 dates were used. Since state 
enabling legislation was rather late in 
being enacted in some states, the restric- 
tion to public housing projects since 
1949 avoids problems presented by 
variations in state enabling legislation. 

Most of the thirty-one cities in our 
study (twenty-eight of thirty-one) had 
had at least one low-rent public housing 
project since 1949, Each of the three 
which had not participated in the low- 
rent housing program had a pyramidal 
power structure, which is reflected in the 
findings of the table. Cities with more 
diffused power structures were more 
likely to have entered the public hous- 
ing program (r = .43); these same re- 
sults were confirmed by the measure- 


ments of presence of a pyramidal power 


structure (r = —.51) and presence of a 
coalitional or amorphous power struc- 
ture (r = 34). 


Speed of entry into this program is 
obtained by counting the number of 
years after 1949 before the community 
submitted an application for a program- 
reservation, the first step in applying for 
a public housing project under the 
“conventional bid” method. The mean 
of this distribution is 7.9 years, and the 
standard deviation is 7.7 years. As can 
be seen from the table, cities with more 
diffused power structures took less time 
to enter this program (r = —.10), but, 
as can also be seen, this relationship 
is quite weak, and not statistically 
significant. 

The intensity of participation in this 
program is measured by ascertaining 
how many low-rent public housing units 
have been built per 100,000 population 
since 1949, The mean of this distribu- 
tion is 567 units per 100,000 population, 
and the standard deviation is 439. 
Cities having diffused power structures 
have a higher number of housing units 
per 100,000 population (r = .15), but 
this relationship is small, and not sta- 
tistically significant. 

There is a tendency for cities having 
diffused power structures to have higher 
rates of participation in public housing, 
as measured by the incidence, speed, 
and level of performance. On the other 
hand, while these relationships are 
consistent with Hypothesis 2, the rela- 
tionships themselves are quite weak. 


Urban renewal 


The urban-renewal program was also 
established by the Housing Act of 1949. 
Inasmuch as some states.either enacted 
state enabling legislation some years 
after 1949 or have a history of disrup- 
tion in legislation concerning urban 
renewal or else have no legislation which 
would permit a city to enter the urban- 
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TABLE—THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DEGREE OF DIFFUSION or COMMUNITY 
POWER AND CoMMUNITY-MOBILIZATION 

















PRESENCE OF 
DEGREE of | PRESENCE OF A COALI- 
Fors or MOBILIZATION DIFFUSION | A PYRAMIDAL | TICNAL OR NuMBER 
oF POWER POWER AMORPHOUS | OF CASES 
STRUCTURE POWER 
STRUCTURE 





Public Housing 
Presence or aksence of participation in 
the public Lousing program under the 
` Housing Ac of 1949 (HA 49) 


34s 31 


Number of years after 1949 before the —.13 31 
community sntered the public housing 


program under HA 49 





Number of hoasing units per 100,000 
population constricted under HA 49 


Urban Renewal 
Presence or absence of participation in 
the urban-rcnewal program under HA 
49 


Number of years after 1949 before the 
community 2ntered the urban-renewal 


program 


Number of years after state enabling 
legislation was present before the 
community 2ntered the urban-renewal 
program 


Number of urzan-renewal dollars reserved 
per capita (aature! logarithm) 


39> 26 


The War on Poverty 
Presence or alsence of participation in 
the war on poverty 


12 31 


Number of mcnths after November 1964 —.07 31 
before the cty enzered the war on 


poverty 


Number of poverty dollars per capita 
(natural logarithm) 


32 31 


Model Cities . 
Presence or alzence of application for a 
Model Cities planning grant in the first 
or’second'’rcund (1967 and 1968) 


24 31 











*P <.10. 
bP < 5. 
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renewal program, we have excluded 
cities in such states from the analysis 
here, Five cities located in the states 
of Louisiana, South Carolina, and Flor- 
ida were excluded from the analysis for 
these reasons, leaving twenty-six cities 
in the analysis of urban renewal. 
Approximately three-fourths of these 
cities (twenty out of twenty-six), had 
participated in the urban-renewal pro- 
gram, as of June 30, 1966. The rela- 
tionships between the measurements of 
diffusion of power and the cities’ par- 
ticipation in the urban-renewal program 
are similar to those for public housing, 
as shown in the table: cities having 
more diffused power structures are more 
likely to have participated in the urban- 
renewal program (r= .27), but this 
relationship is not a strong one. 
Turning to the speed measure, the 
mean number of years after 1949 before 
a city entered the urban-renewal pro- 
gram was 10.5 years, and the standard 
deviation of this distribution was 5.1 
years. There was an inverse relation- 
ship between diffusion of power and 
speed of entry into the urban-renewal 
program (r = —.19), which is consistent 
with Hypothesis 2, but, as in the case 
of previous,measurements of mobiliza- 
tion, the relationship is relatively weak. 
The exclusion of five cities from our 
analysis does not take variations in state 
enabling legislation completely into ac- 
count. Therefore, we calculated a sec- 
ond measurement for speed of urban 
renewal: the number of years it took a 
community to enter the urban-renewal 
program after state enabling legislation 
was passed. The relationship with the 
diffusion measure is in the opposite di- 
rection from that of the previous mea- 
surement (r= .16), but this relation- 
ship is also relatively weak. If there is 
any generalization here (and given such 
small relationships, any generalization 
may be an overstatement), it is that it 


took cities with concentrated power 
structures longer to enter the urban- 
renewal program than cities having dif- 
fused power structures, but it must 
be remembered that cities with concen- 
trated power structures were located in 
states in which enabling legislation was 
not enacted until several years after the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

The level-of-performance measure- 
ment is the average number of dollars 
per capita reserved for urban-renewal 
projects, as of June 30, 1966. The 
average number of dollars per capita 
was $107.79, and the standard devia- 
tion of this distribution was $172.61. 
This distribution varied from no dollars 
(for the six cities that had never been 
in the urban-renewal program) to 
$790.25 per citizen for New Haven, 
Connecticut; this was by far the highest 
number of urban renewal dollars per citi- 
zen for any city in the United States. 
The next highest city among those in- 
cluded here was $351.80. Therefore, 
since this distribution was so skewed 
toward the upper end of this scale, it was 
transformed into its natural logarithm in 
order to reduce extreme skewness. The 
mean of the transformed distribution is 
6.45, and the standard deviation is 4.19. 
This transformed variable was used in 
computing correlation coefficients. As 
shown in the table, cities with diffused 
power structures have much higher 
levels of performance in the urban- 
renewal program, again supporting Hy- 
pothesis 2. 

The evidence in this section offers 
support for Hypothesis 2, that is: com- 
munity-mobilization is higher in cities 
with dispersed power arrangements. 
On the other hand, only one measure- 
ment—the level-of-performance mea- 
surement—was statistically significant, 
and in the case of the revised speed 
measurement, the relationship was the 
opposite of the first speed measurement. 
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The war on poverty 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 established the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) and its various 
poverty programs. Our measures of 
community-mobilization reflect the de- 
gree of participation in the programs 
of OEO during the first two years of 
the program, from August 20, 1964, 
when President Lyndon B. Johnson 
signed the bill, until June 30, 1966. 
The first 120 OEO projects were an- 
nounced on November 24, 1964, by 
Sargent Shriver, taen Director of OEO. 
During these first two years of the 
program, a total of approximately $2.6 
billion was appropriated by the United 
States Congress, $0.8 billion during 
fiscal 1965 and $1.8 billion during 
fiscal 1966. 

We Eave included allocations for all 
programs except Job Corps; Job Corps 
was excluded because that program was 
largely initiated and organized by fed- 
eral officials. Only poverty projects 
that were specifically assigned to each 
city were included in the analysis here; 
county-wide programs, some of which 
may have been assigned to a city, were 
not included. 

Almost all of tke thirty-one cities in 
our study (twenty-eight out of thirty- 
one) had entered the war on poverty 
as of June 30, 1966, the cutoff date for 
this study. The relationship between 
participation in the war on poverty and 
the diffusion of community power is 
positive (r= .12), although this rela- 
tionship is quite weak. 

The average number of months from 
November 1964 until a city entered the 
war on poverty was 7.4 months, and the 
mean cf this distribution was 5.3 
months. Cities with diffused power 
structures took less time to enter the 
war on poverty (r = —.10), although 
this relationship was also quite weak. 


The average number of dollars per 
capita which each city had received 
from OEO funds was $6.50, and the 
standard deviation of this distribution 
was $7.68. The range on this variable 
was quite considerable, ranging from no 
dollars in three cities to $36.25 per citi- 
zen in poverty funds for New Haven. 
Only Kansas City, Missouri, had more 
poverty dollars per capita among the 
676 cities with a population of 25,000 
or more in 1960. As in the case of 
urban-renewal dollars per capita, this 
variable was transformed into its natural 
logarithm. The mean of the trans- 
formed distribution was 5.39, and the 
standard deviation was 2.21. As shown 
in the table, cities with diffused power 
structures had a higher level of per- 
formance in the war on poverty, as mea- 
sured by the number of dollars per 
citizen (r = 30). The relationship be- 
tween poverty-program dollars and the 
presence of a coalitional or amorphous 
power structure was significant at the 
10 level of significance, however. 
Again, the findings here are consistent 
with Hypothesis 2, but, once more, the 
strength of these relationships is not 
great. 

As in the case of both public housing 
and urban renewal, there is the tend- 
ency for cities having diffused power 
structures to have a greater incidence 
in, more rapid entry into, and a greater 
level of performance in the war on 
poverty. 


Model Cities 


The last measurement of community- 
mobilization is whether or not a com- 
munity applied for a Model Cities plan- 
ning grant. The Model Cities program 
was established by the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966. It is intended to improve 
the general welfare of people living 
in slums and blighted neighborhoods. 
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Two rounds of application were opened, 
the first during the first few months of 
1967 and the second during the first few 
months of 1968. As with participation 
in the urban-renewal and public-housing 
programs (but not the war on poverty), 
participation in the program requires 
approval by the local governing body. 

The measure of community-mobiliza- 
tion used here is whether or not the 
community applied for a planning grant 
in either the first or second round. 
Twelve of the thirty-one cities in this 
study had applied for a planning grant 
for a Model Cities program, and eleven 
of these had applied during the first 
round. 

As shown in the table, the greater 
the diffusion of community power, the 
greater the tendency for a community 
to apply for a Model Cities planning 
grant (r = .21). As in the case of most 
of the previously discussed findings, the 
direction of this relationship is con- 
sistent with Hypothesis 2, but the 
strength of this relationship is not 
statistically significant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data in the table provide support 


for Hypothesis 2, at least in the direc- 
tion of the relationships; there is only 
one exception, the second speed mea- 
surement for urban renewal. These 
data are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the more diffused (or decentral- 
ized) the power in a community, the 
greater is the degree of community- 
mobilization, at least as it has been 
measured here. On the other hand, 
only two of the eleven indicators of 
community-mobilization have relation- 
ships with the diffusion-of-power mea- 
surement that are sufficiently strong to 
be statistically significant at the .05 
level of confidence. Only one additional 
measurement of mobilization—poverty 
dollars per capita—is added if the cri- 


terion is relaxed to the .10 level. Thus, 
while the relationships reported here are 
quite consistent, they are not particu- 
larly strong. This suggests, assuming 
the validity of the procedure used here 
for measuring community power, that 
the power-distribution variable may not 
be the most important factor for pre- 
dicting the degree to which communities 
participate in various federal programs 
such as the war on poverty, urban re- 
newal, public housing, and Model Cities. 

This last point is supported by find- 
ings, not reported here, that there are 
a number of factors which have stronger 
relationships with the indicators of mo- 
bilization than the measurement of dif- 
fusion of community power. These 
factors, however, have a pattern that is 
consistent with the previously discussed 
findings. In general, cities that are 
older and larger, either stagnant or de- 
clining in population size, with high pro- 
portions of nonwhites and foreign stock, 
with nonreformed political structures 
(mayor-council form of government, 
partisan elections, ward elections, and 
large city councils) are more likely to 
be involved in these various federal pro- 
grams. This is true for the 31 case- 
study cities, for the population of the 
423 central and independent cities with 
a population of 25,000 or more, and for 
all 676 cities with a population of 
25,000 or more in 1960. Structural at- 
tributes such as these are most likely 
to reflect structural differentiation in 
cities, that is, fragmentation and dis- 
persion of social, economic, and political 
resources. These same factors (with the 
exception of population size) are also 
found to be characteristics of cities with 
diffused power structures.” While the 
degree-of-diffusion -of-power measure- 
ment may not be as strongly related to 
the indices of mobilization as are some 


28 Ibid. 
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other factors, the syndrome of structural 
attributes associated with mobilization 
clearly sugges:s that social and political 
resources are dispersed in such com- 
munity systems. This provides some 
greater support for the conclusion that 
cities with hizher rates of mobilization 
are those in which power is diffused, 
although the measure of community 
power used here evidently does not 
capture such diversity very well. 

The genera! conclusion that there are 
higher mobilization outputs in cities in 
which power is decentralized and dis- 
persed is supported by findings in a 
recent study by Clark.’* Using a dif- 
ferent measu-ement of decentralization 
of communitr power, one based on the 
number of @mmunity actors in four 
decision-making areas—urban renewal, 
air pollution poverty programs, and 
selection of the mayor—in fifty-one 
American cities, he found that cities 
with centralized power arrangements re- 
ceived fewer urban-renewal dollars per 
capita than -hose in which power was 
decentralized 

Our conclusion, however, raises more 
questions than it answers. Although 
Hawley? ani others have provided an 
excellent ratonale for a theory that 
centralized s7stems should have higher 
rates of successful collective actions, no 
adequate explanation exists of what it 
is about differentiated and fragmented 
community systems that gives them a 
greater capacity for taking collective 
action. 

One explatation is that the degree of 
innovation ir suco federal programs as 
have been e=amined here is a product 
of the nature and state of interorgani- 
zational net-vorks in the community. 
This view sees the degree of structural 


24 Terry N. Clark, “Community Structure, 
Decision-Makirg, Budget Expenditures, and 
Urban Renewel in 51 American Cities.” 

35Amos H. Hawley, “Community Power 
and Urban Renewal Success.” 


differentiation, the accumulation of 
experience and information in the com- 
munity system, and the degree of stabil- 
ity and extensiveness of interorganiza- 
tional networks as important attributes 
of community systems which predispose 
them toward greater capacity for taking 
collective action.2* The critical units 
for understanding how this process 
works may not be attributes of the 
entire community system, but, rather, 
attributes of community subsystems, 

From this perspective, it is not neces- 
sary to activate all units in a community 
system in order to “mobilize” a city, 
but, rather, a subset of organizational 
units may suffice to establish, for ex- 
ample, a public housing project. In 
such organizational subsets, the role of 
the community-decision organization—a 
community-action agency, for example 
—and the nature of its interorganiza- 
tional network, especially its relation- 
ships with the municipal government 
and the city council, may be the critical 
factors in determining the degree to 
which a community is “mobilized.” 
This suggests a two-stage process in 
which the characteristics of a commu- 
nity system may be important for 
understanding the context in which com- 
munity action takes place, but the 
appropriate units of analysis are organi- 
zations, especially community-decision 
organizations, city governments, and 
other organizations in a given issue- 
arena. The data presented here do not 
permit any assessment of the validity of 
assertions such as these, but this does 
seem to offer a more fruitful approach 
to the study of “community-mobiliza- 
tion” than does concern with the dis- 
tribution of power in the system as 
a whole. 


26 Michael Aiken and Robert Alford, “Com- 
munity Structure and Innovation: The Case 
of Urban Renewal,” unpublished paper (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 1969). 


Choice and Change in the American Welfare System* 


By Martin REIN 


ABSTRACT: Public welfare policy during the 1960’s has come 
to assign priority to a cash-transfer policy. A public debate 
has ensued about the form that new or reformed cash trans- 
fers might take. While debating, we have introduced changes 
in our cash-transfer system, especially in the means-tested 
sector, without having explicitly chosen to take the direction 
which these changes imply. ‘Thus, the changes that we have 
already adopted warrant serious re-examination. ‘This article 
discusses two of the issues in doubt. In some states we have 
already assured benefit levels in public assistance at or near 
the poverty line and have added an incentive scheme to this 
guarantee. We justify this policy by our faith that “add-on” 
will lead to “take-off.” This change in policy, however, is more 
likely to lead to the curious outcome that families are likely 
to be better off economically when they are both at work and 
on welfare. To avoid this dilemma, we need a wage-level 
policy which seeks to raise the wages in the marginal low- 
wage economy and to make it an alternative, rather than a 
supplement, to benefits. The impact which improvements in 
low wages would have on the rest of the economy is a critical 
issue, characterized more by passion than by understanding. 
We have been reluctant to debate a wage-level policy, and 
this remains the basic issue in the public review of cash 
transfers.—Ed. 
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UBLIC attention is riveted today on 

the problem of cash transfers. The 
rediscovery of the importance of the di- 
rect cash grant in the relief of poverty 
represents the final phase in the remark- 
able development of social policies dur- 
ing the decade of 1960’s. To under- 
stand the nature of this shift of direc- 
tion, the idea that poor people need 
money must be contrasted with the as- 
sumption underlying earlier policies 
during this period, which rejected cash 
transfers as a dole and sought to “get 
the pover-y out of the people” rather 
than to get “the people cut of poverty.” + 
In the earlier period, policy was aimed 
first at expanding opportunity through 
provision of services and citizen-par- 
ticipation and then, reluctantly, at the 
creation af jobs. This most recent in- 
terest in cash transfers has precipitated 
a lively debate about the purposes and 
form which our cash-transfer system 
might take, and about the nature of the 
constraints that should determine these 
choices. A Presidential Commission on 
Income Maintenance Programs has been 
formed to help to clarify the choices, 
to offer recommendations, and to avoid 
making immediate decisions, in the hope 
that when the Commission reports its 
findings, the problem will have slipped 
from puklic consciousness. The intru- 
sion of presidential interest into public 
welfare represents a stunning change in 
national politics; heretofore, this subject 
was almost the exclusive domain of con- 
gressional, state, and local politics. But 
while the debate and exploration of new 
policy options has been going on, we 
have, without specifically making any 
choices, dramatically altered our public 
welfare system. Yet, this has been done 
without explicating or even accepting 


1See, for example, James Reston’s editorial 
describing the philosophy of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, in the New York 
Times, January 16, 1957. 


the policy choices which these changes 
imply: that is to say, we have changed 
without having chosen. 

This paper examines the rediscovery 
of the importance of cash in the relief 
of poverty and the changes that we have 
already made in our programs without 
having clarified the choices and new 
directions that they imply. 


SOCIAL SERVICES AND SOCIAL REFORM 


In the early 1960’s, experimentation 
with the policies developed by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime and the Ford 
Foundation Gray Areas Programs found 
expression in the philosophy of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, which 
is more popularly known as the war on 
poverty. The poverty program called 
for a strategy directed at changing peo- 
ple and educational and training sys- 
tems without using economic policies 
which would expand the number of jobs 
and redistribute income. The poor 
were to be rescued from their poverty 
by structural changes in the social-ser- 
vice system which would make these in- 
stitutions more relevant, more accepta- 
ble, and more accessible to them. The 
underlying theory about the cause and 
cure of poverty called, as well, for in- 
volving the poor in making these insti- 
tutions more responsive and more resil- 
ient, on the assumption that such par- 
ticipation would change their aspirations, 
thereby opening for them, as the pre- 
amble of the Economic Opportunity Act 
asserts, “the opportunity for education 
and training” and “the opportunity to 
work.” But rhetoric and reality di- 
verged. Many manpower programs 
subtly succumbed to income-mainte- 
nance programs, and where provision 
was made for stipends, the boundaries 
between training and transfers were 
vague. The out-of-school Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) and the “Happy 
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Pappy” program in Kentucky illustrate 
this thesis. 

We also learned from this program 
how enormously resistant institutions 
are to change, and that it is easier to 
understand how change is inhibited than 
to perceive how to bring it about. But 
changes did, in fact, occur. As con- 
sumer demand was nurtured by reform, 
the diagnosis of apathy seemed to be a 
less useful way of characterizing the 
poor than we had earlier imagined. In- 
deed, when the problems of race and 
class were combined, an aggressive mili- 
tancy developed which found expres- 
sion in rent-strikes, school-boycotts, or- 
ganizations for welfare-recipients, and 
demands for participation and, in some 
cities, for control. As the image of 
apathy turned to the reality of mili- 
tancy, the viability of the opportunity 
approach to reducing poverty seemed 
to be threatened. We also learned from 
this period of experimentation that, as 
institutions developed commitment and 
capability to respond to the poor, they 
required, as well, the resources to meet 
the demands for the opportunity which 
they had set out to create. Paradoxi- 
cally, in the early stage of the program, 
new institutions were given more re- 
sources than they could successfully 
manage, but as they came to acquire 
administrative competence, they discov- 
ered that the necessary resources were 
lacking. Then public policy created a 
new program, Model Cities, which re- 
capitulated the same frustrations—a 
process of planning which failed to pro- 
vide the resources to implement these 
ambitious plans. Finally, we learned 
that even when programs were designed 
to alter the supply of labor by training, 
education, participation, and control, 
higher levels of living and income for 
the poor were still not assured. Inter- 
vention was also needed on the demand 
side of the equation—the structure of 


the occupational system and the levels 
of wages. 


Poverty and job-creation 


Without shifting from its major em- 
phasis on opportunity, public policy 
came increasingly to recognize that 
training without employment was inade- 
quate and that more jobs—and more 
jobs at higher wages—were needed. 
The Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation, and Economic Progress recom- 
mended creating 500,000 public service 
jobs, and the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders proposed a 
program that would create a million 
new jobs in the public sector over a 
three-year period of time. But these 
requests for job-creation were not hon- 
ored. There has, however, been a shift 
within manpower programs from insti- 
tutional training programs in a class- 
room setting, supplemented, in some 
cases, by supportive services such as 
remedial education, health, child-care 
and counseling, to an increased emphasis 
on On the Job Training programs (OJT) 
in which the federal government reim- 
burses employers for the cost incurred 
in hiring and training unskilled workers. 
The cost of On the Job Training pro- 
grams has risen from $44 million in 
1966 to a projected $452 million in 
1970. These figures represent an in- 
crease for OJT from 2 percent to 13 
percent of total federal manpower out- 
lays.? But we have been reluctant to 
create a direct program of guaranteed 
employment in which the federal govern- 
ment would act as “the employer of last 
resort.” James Sundquist offers one in- 
terpretation of why a program of guar- 
anteed employment has been resisted. 
He suggests that a public employment 
program which assured adequate wages 

3 Budget of the United States, Fiscal Yeer 
1970: Special Analysis (Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, 1969), p. 139. 
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and was stvfficieatly large to utilize the 
available labor supply would have enor- 
mous effects upcn the wage structure of 
the private economy. He explains: 


The existence of an unemployment pool is 
a fact holditg wages down. If public jobs 
were readily available at the statutory 
minimum oi $1.60 per hour, then private 
employers would have to make their pres- 
ent $1.60 sn hour jobs more attractive, 
and raising wages would be one of the 
means. Th- effects would ripple upward 
through the wage structure, and pay in- 
creases would in turn put pressure on 
price levels Many families would be 
lifted out of poverty, but employers would 
find themselves with labor shortages and a 
profit squeeze, consumers would find them- 
selves paying higher prices that would be 
blamed on “government spending” and 
public suppert for the program might be 
rapidly eroced.§ 


But prog-ams have developed, in both 
the public and the private sectors, to 
expand the number of jobs available to 
the poor. “Ve are now pursuing several 
alternative forms that such programs 
could take including direct contract 
with the business sector to cover the 
cost of training. Under reimbursement 
contract, 140,000 jobs are being planned 
for 1970, a an estimated cost of $3,000 
each. The New Careers program pro- 
vides training opportunities for the poor 
in jobs in the public sector. This pro- 
gram seeks to create new jobs by re- 
structuring job standards. A new pro- 
gram, “Incustry Incentives,” is being 
projected, which will provide monetary 


8 James L Sundquist, “Job-Training and 
Welfare for tae Urder-Class,” in Kermit Gor- 
don, ed, Azpenda for a Nation (Washing- 
ton, D C.: Brookings Institution, 1968), p. 61. 
Gösta Rehn and Erik Lundberg, “Employ- 
ment and Welfare: Some Swedish Issues,” 
Industrial R-iatiors (February 1963), agree 
that an indiscriminate Job-creation policy does 
have an infletionaty effect, but argue that a 
well-planned job-creation policy, together with 
a comprehen.ive manpower policy, need not 
have an inflstionary effect. 


incentives for the location of plants in 
ghettos, as well as reimbursement of 
employers for the hiring and training of 
disadvantaged groups in these plants. 

We thus appear to be developing a 
mixture of job-redistribution and job- 
creation policies, primarily through di- 
rect subsidy to government and industry 
for training costs, or to industry for the 
relocation of plants. In the future, we 
may increasingly turn to tax incentives, 
as contrasted with the direct-contract 
approach, but we have not, as yet, ac- 
cepted the idea of the government’s be- 
coming the employer of last resort. 

War and inflation bave served as 
grim proxies for an explicit American 
policy of “full employment.” Accord- 
ing to data quoted by Representative 
Curtis in hearings on the Economic Re- 
port to the President in 1968, 600,000 
men are in the armed forces because of 
the Vietnam war, and another million 
and a half persons are employed in 
munition plants. These figures suggest 
how the war has contributed to creating 
a tight labor market. It has also been 
estimated that if our efforts to reduce in- 
flation by a 10 percent tax increase were 
effective, a sufficient amount of demand 
would be taken out of the economy to 
increase unemployment by 300,000 per- 
sons. If these estimates are valid, then 
our tax policies will create unemploy- 
ment levels equal to the total On the 
Job Training programs, which, in 1969, 
are estimated to serve about 285,000 
individuals. Policies to curb inflation 
and to retrain the poor are thus in con- 
flict with each other. But, as Garth 
Mangum has suggested, we have used 
the poor as the price-stabilizers of our 
economy. 


Cash transfers 


Although the opportunity approach 
to the relief of poverty—through ser- 
vices and direct citizen-participation— 
continues, its future is uncertain, as the 
Nixon administration charts its future 
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course. Manpower policies have shifted 
their emphasis to On the Job Train- 
ing, in response to the need for better 
links between training and work. 
We have tried to account for why we 
have eschewed job-creation programs 
which would guarantee work at ade- 
quate wages for all those who seek em- 
ployment, and to suggest that concern 
about price stability and the end of the 
unpopular Vietnam war may have the 
perverse effect of raising unemployment 
rather than decreasing it. But, regard- 
less of what the future of these policies 
may be, it is clear that, at the end 
of the 1960’s, public interest has 
shifted to the reform of our cash- 
transfer system. 

It is difficult to identify when the 
interest in cash programs began during 
this decade. It can, no doubt, be traced 
to debates in the late 1950’s about the 
importance of automation and struc- 
tural unemployment as factors which 
contribute to the high level of regional 
unemployment in depressed areas and 
ghettos. Some economists offered a 
grim prognosis when they argued that 
work will be the privilege of the few 
and that technology will usher in the 
need for new mechanisms to distribute 
income outside of the wage structure. 
Although later developments did not 
support their argument, apprehension 
about automation did arouse interest in 
the subject of guaranteed income. 

The service-reform approach also con- 
tributed to the rediscovery oi cash trans- 
fers, through the legal services which it 
created and the support that it gave to 
self-help and social-action programs. 
For example, Mobilization for Youth’s 
storefront - multiservice - center program 
confronted the problems involving the 
city’s welfare department. The lawyers 
associated with Mobilization for Youth’s 
program began to specialize in welfare 
programs, and looked for test cases which 
could challenge established administra- 
tive practices, One illustration of the 


impact of their work, as well as of 
the efforts of others, is suggested by 
changes in fair-hearing procedures and 
their use. In New York City, clients 
whose cases are about to be closed 
may now request a hearing from the 
state, and until a decision is rendered, 
the case must remain open. In 1966 
there were 386 requests for such 
hearings, as contrasted with 3,332 re- 
quests in 1967.4 In addition to legal 
interest in welfare problems, neighbor- 
hood antipoverty organizations and the 
Welfare Rights Movement also directed 
national attention to the efforts of 
those already on welfare to improve 
their conditions by getting special grants 
for which they were eligible, but which 
they were not receiving.* The conse- 
quences of legal services and social ac- 
tion are, of course, difficult to assess. 
They undoubtedly eased the way for 
the development of administrative poli- 
cies which reject the doctrine of “less- 
eligibility.” Thus, in New York, be- 
tween January 1964 and January 1968, 
a greater proportion of those who ap- 
plied were accepted, and benefit levels 
of the AFDC family of four increased 
by 45 percent. A New York Times 
account reports that Governor Rocke- 
feller conceded in private: 


A reason for the rise in welfare and Medi- 
care costs ... is that the state never be- 
lieved that all the people who are eligible 
for (these) programs would learn about 
their eligibility and take advantage of it. 
In short, the original cost estimates... 
were based on a conspiracy of silence which 
was shattered by many grass-roots public 
information efforts, including that of the 
antipoverty program.5 


#The data on fair-hearing procedures are 
cited in Larry Podell, Testimony before New 
York City’s Adams Committee, a Joint-Leg- 
islation Committee to revise the social service 
laws, 1968. 

5 Sidney H. Schoenberg, “In New York, 
the Ax is Heaviest on Welfare,” New York 
Times, April 6, 1969, sect. 4. 
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But recent data on the distribution of 
income in New Vork City suggest that 
increased use of the welfare system may 
have been a less important factor in the 
rise of welfare than the increase in the 
pool of eligible persons which was 
brought about by a marginal increase 
in benefit levels. Curiously, “the per- 
centage of eligibles actually receiving 
welfare has been declining slightly over 
the period since 1964, when the welfare 
caseload began rapidly to rise.”® In 
1964, 62.6 percent of those eligible for 
public assistance received it, but by No- 
vember 1968, despite a 170 percent 
increase in the number of persons re- 
ceiving welfare, the proportion of those 
eligible who were receiving it actually 
declined to 55.9 percent, Thus, the in- 
crease in welfare appears related less to 
the “conspiracy of silence” than to in- 
equalities in the distribution of income. 
An increase in benefit levels swelled the 
pool of eligible families. Poverty, not 
social action, was the primary causal 
agent in the growth of dependency 
Lawyers, social workers, and the poor 
themselves all contributed to the politi- 
calization of the social services, and 
with these efforts came the discovery of 
cash transfers. The economists played 
a significant role in this process, but 
by means of a somewhat different route. 
They were most exercised about in- 
equalities in the distribution of income, 
inequities in the tax system, which failed 
to distribute benefits to low-income fam- 
ilies, and anomalies in the structure of 
employment and earnings. They wanted 
to create a new mechanism for the trans- 
fer of income to the working poor, for 
whom neither opportunity nor training 
seemed as immediately important as 
dealing with the insufficiency of their 
earnings In 1966 among the 29.7 mil- 
8 David M. Gordon, “Income and Welfare 


in New York City,” PubHe Interest, no. 6 
(Summer 1969), p. 84. 


lion persons in families whose income 
was below the Social Security Adminis- 
tration’s definition of poverty, 7.3 mil- 
lion were employed workers, of whom 
6.7 million earned Jess than $3,000 from 
year-round, full-time employment. Con- 
cern about inadequacy of the income of 
the working poor led -economists like 
Robert Lampman to try to devise a new 
income-transfer scheme for this ne- 
glected category of persons. Finally, 
the special situation in New York City, 
with close to 13 percent of its popula- 
tion receiving public assistance pay- 
ments, directed national attention to the 
ancient paradox that affluence and de- 
pendency march hand-in-hand. These 
and other forces helped to direct na- 
tional interest toward the creation of 
new instruments, and the reform of pres- 
ent instruments, for transferring cash 
from one sector of society to another. 


CHANGE WITHOUT CHOICE 


While the important intellectual de- 
bate about the choice and design of the 
cash-transfer system continues, signifi- 
cant changes in our present cash-trans- 
fer schemes have already emerged. 
These changes do not always represent 
a clear choice of direction and policy. 
I have therefore labeled this section 
“Change without Choice,” to suggest 
that we may be drifting toward new 
policy choices based on a series of in- 
cremental changes in present programs. 
Two major changes will be analyzed. 
(1) Welfare is increasingly becoming a 
substitutive system, in the sense that 
liberalizing and improving welfare serves 
as a substitute for the development of 
other sectors of social and economic 
policy. (2) Public welfare is in- 
creasingly serving as a supplement to 
the low-wage sector and to the social in- 
surance programs. But the practice of 
substitution and supplementation con- 
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tradicts our earlier commitment to the 
withering-away thesis." 

The withering-away doctrine was first 
enunciated in England in the famous 
Minority Report for the Poor Law Com- 
mission of 1909, of which the Webbs 
were the primary architects. They be- 
lieved that the breakup of the Poor Law 
(public assistance) could be achieved 
by creating cash transfers and social 
services which were universally avail- 
able without a means-test. Universal- 
ity would, they believed, produce high 
quality and adequacy of benefits, be- 
cause the middle classes would have a 


stake in building up the quality of these . 


programs of which they would be pri- 
mary users. The majority report, by 
contrast, held that there would always 
be a residual group in society for whom 
a program of last retreat would be 
needed. Means-tested programs could, 
thus, never be eliminated. Public pol- 
icy is, once again, revisiting this ancient 
debate. Should we direct public policy 
to the breakup of the Poor Law through 
the use of non-means-tested schemes? 
Ts all means-testing to be equated with 
the Poor Law, so that expanding selec- 
tivity contributes to the strengthening 
of the Poor Law in a new form? A 
review of current experiences in public 
welfare suggests that we may have re- 
versed our earlier “commitment” to the 
withering-away doctrine, which assigns 
T This paper was written before President 
Nixon announced his welfare reforms. Yet, 
his proposal confirms its general thesis He 
has, in effect, proposed that the Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) program, now available to the 
welfare poor, should be extended to the work- 
ing poor and administered at the national 
level through the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Thus, a means-test welfare acts as a 
substitute for the extension and improvement 
of minimum wages and for the development 
of a universal provision, such as a children- 
allowance program. Substitutive programs 
tend to serve as supplements to the prevailing 
framework of wages and social benefits. 


a residual role for means-tested welfare 
policies. 

I use the term “substitution” to refer 
to the reliance upon assistance programs 
as a substitute for the further develop- 
ment and broadening of non-means- 
tested contributory and noncontributory 
systems as the mechanism for redistrib- 
uting income. The Social Security Act 
of 1935 clearly intended that social pol- 
icy should develop in such a fashion 
that assistance programs would be lim- 
ited to a small residual population who, 
for varying reasons, were excluded from 
coverage in the social insurance system 
and who failed to benefit from general 
economic prosperity. It was thus as- 
sumed that there would be an orderly 


progression in the development of social 


security systems such that a national 
compulsory contributory social insur- 
ance program would become, in time, 


‘the major instrument for income-redis- 


tribution between generations and 
within a small band between income 
groups, by weighting benefits in favor of 
low-income earners. It was expected 
that as the system developed over time, 
the need for all other transfer systems 
would gradually wither away. 

In at least two important areas, we 
have come to rely upon means-tested 
assistance programs as the instrument 
for the provision of transfer income. 
This appears to be clearly the case in 
long-term unemployment risks, and 
somewhat more ambiguously the case in 
loss of income as a result of temporary 
illness. These examples of the substitu- 
tion of assistance for insurance will be 
briefly examined. 

In the wake of the economic recession 
of 1960, President Kennedy, shortly 
after his inauguration, proposed legisla- 
tion to extend Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (ADC) on a temporary basis to 
children of unemployed parents, and, as 
an emergency measure, also to extend 
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unemployment insurance to individuals 
who had exhausted their unemployment 
insurance benefits. The opportunity to 
widen insurance coverage to include the 
long-term unemployed as a permanent 
feature of the system was not exploited. 
Instead, it was the assistance program 
which was to be expanded, to include 
new risks which had, heretofore, been 
covered only in the insurance system. 
The assistance machanism was extended 
to pick up the fallouts of the insurance 
program. In so doing, it altered a 
fundamental doctrine of the New Deal 
legislation, which drew a distinction be- 
tween the unemployed and the unem- 
ployable. The loss of income because 
of unemployment was one of the risks 
which unemployment insurance was de- 
signed to cover. Federally aided means- 
tested assistance programs were designed 
only for selected categories of unem- 
ployables: those who were unable to 
work because of old age, blindness, or 
physical disability, and children suffer- 
ing hardship beceuse of the absence or 
disability of one or both of their parents. 
The economic recession in the early 
1960’s brought pressure for the liberali- 
zation of public assistance, rather than 
for the development of a more compre- 
hensive, permanent program for long- 
term unemployment insurance. James 
Sundquist summarized the logic behind 
these developments: 


In each recession, 2f course, a major new 
category of needy families appeared—fami- 
lies of men still jabless after their unem- 
ployment insurance had expired. The 
anomaly was that if the family remained 
together it was ineligible for federally aided 
assistance, but if the father disappeared 
his wife and children would apply for aid 
to dependent children (ADC) 


8 James L. Sundquist, Politics and Policy: 
The Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson 
Years (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1968), p. 126. 


Common sense and public policy have 
always insisted upon the distinction be- 
tween those who could work and those 
who could not. And social programs 
have been devised to reflect these dis- 
tinctions. But the dichotomy between 
unemployed and unemployable is in- 
herently vague, and it was widely be- 
lieved that the efforts to implement this 
artificial distinction contributed to the 
breakup of the family, by providing 
individuals with an inducement to ac- 
cept this label which would make them 
eligible for benefits. Action to preserve 
the family was sought by expanding the 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) program to include unem- 
ployed male and female heads of fam- 
ilies. Thus, a policy to promote family 
stability was purchased by sacrificing 
the principle of the breakup of the Poor 
Law. In order to rescue the principle 
that assistance should be a residual pro- 
gram, which would wither away with the 
growth of insurance programs, a new 
doctrine of making welfare self-liqui- 
dating was introdyced. Social services 
are seen as a means of curbing the wel- 
fare burden. A report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee asserts this 
aim with vigor and clarity: 


The new approach... places emphasis 
on the provision of services to help fami- 
lies become self-supporting rather than 


dependent on Welfare checks. The bill 
` would ... provide incentives to recipi- 
ents . . . to improve their condition so as 


to render continual public assistance .. . 
unnecessary.... Experience has shown 
that adequately trained personnel can be 
one of the largest factors in reducing, ulti- 
mately, the cost of the public assistance 
program ° 


5US, Congress, House, Ways and Means 
Committee, Report to Accompany H R. 10606, 
No. 1414, 87th Cong, 2nd sess., March 1962, 


p. 3. 
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Thus, in 1962 the idea that welfare 
clients could be rehabilitated to eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency by means of social 
services was accepted. Further elab- 
oration of this general thesis was in- 
cluded in the 1967 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. We have now 
forged a system with the following main 
characteristics: education and man- 
power-retraining to teach literary and 
occupational skills, and social services to 
provide counselling and concrete services 
—such as day-care to facilitate the 
transition from welfare to work—com- 
bined with a tax incentive to improve 
the level of living for those who work. 

This system of incentives includes 
work-connected expenses, and disregard 
of the first thirty dollars per month 
of earnings, plus a marginal tax 
rate of two-thirds on other earnings. 
Finally, to these inducements have been 
added a compulsory feature which re- 
quires welfare mothers to accept train- 
ing or work and a federal freeze on 
AFDC benefits above a fixed sum, to 
induce states to develop within-program 
training, services, and incentives as the 
best means to rehabilitate welfare cli- 
ents. By liberalizing public assistance, 
an old principle was forsaken and a new 
one accepted. The old principle treated 
public assistance as a residual program 
that would naturally decline with eco- 
nomic growth and the full development 
of social insurance. The new one called 
for active measures of self-liquidation 
through rehabilitation, compulsion, and 
fiscal penalties to the states for the 
growth of welfare. A temporary growth 
in public assistance would be offset by 
its future decline when the effectiveness 
of these active welfare policies decreased 
future caseloads. 

The size of these new additions can be 
estimated only in broad terms. The 
unemployed-parent segment of the 
AFDC title, which permits federal reim- 


“dren,” 


bursement to states that provide cash 
transfers for unemployed parents, in- 
cluded, in 1966, 65,400 families, who 
make up a total of 325,000 persons. 
With 5.7 million persons receiving 
AFDC, the size of the unemployed- 
parent segment remains small. How- 
ever, between 1960 and 1966, the num- 
ber of AFDC recipients increased by 
1,586,000 persons, and 21 percent of the 
increase in this program is attributable 
to the new unemployed-parent pro- 
gram,7® 

The 1967 Social Security Amend- 
ments authorized a major expansion of 
manpower-training and social services, 
including, especially, day-care for the 
purpose of increasing the earning power 
of AFDC recipients. The major em- 
phasis in the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program is on female heads of families. 
The program is set up in terms of three 
priorities, based on 1969 estimates. 
They are, respectively, direct referral to 
jobs (14,000), training (95,000), and 
special-work projects (15,000). Clearly, 
then, the program seems to be primarily 
oriented to the training of female 
heads of families in AFDC. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget estimates that 80 
percent of the enrollees will be women. 
Cost-estimates are illuminating. Train- 
ing cost per enrollee, based on man-year 
costs per trainee, are projected for 1969 
at $1,077. The cost of basic services 
offered to enrollees in the special-work 
project are estimated at $69 per enrollee. 
Preschool day care is estimated to be 
$1,600 per child and $400 per school- 
age child. When the costs of these 
services are added, taking account of the 
status of the recipient and the nature of 
the manpower program to be offered, 
the costs of WIN are estimated to be 


10 See Irene Lurie, “An Economic Evalua- 
tion of Aid to Familles with Dependent Chil- 
mimeographed (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1968). 
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$109.4 million in 1969 and $2,262.5 
million for 1974, and net costs are esti- 
mated at $84.6 million and $559.3 mil- 
lion for each of these years.” 

Nor is the incentive system, known 
in some states as the “thirty and one- 
third scheme”—disregard of thirty dol- 
lars of earnings and a marginal tax rate 
on earned income of about 63 percent 
—a costless program. In one large 
state, an estimate of the total annual 
additional costs which result from the 
application of the incentive policy to 
AFDC and General Assistance cases is 
$2,135,000 or about one and one-half 
percent of annual total costs for the 
preceding fiscal year. 

In summary, then, public assistance 
has become a substitute for an extension 
of unemployment insurance to the long- 
term unemployed, and, as such, has 
been one factor contributing to the re- 
cent precipitous rise in welfare caseloads. 
With the inclusion of the able-bodied 
unemployed, the idea of an automatic 
decline in welfare, to be brought about 
by economic growth and the expansion 
of social insurance, seems to be replaced 
with an active welfare policy designed 
to reduce economic dependency. The 
main elements of this policy are train- 
ing, services, and income incentives. 
Estimated costs are still modest. Al- 
though these policies are now directed at 
the welfare poor, they may, in the Nixon 
administration, be extended to all the 
poor, as a national policy. If poverty 


14U.5., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
(Planning and Evaluation), Program Mem- 
orandum on Income-Maintenance and Social 
and FehabiHtation Services, Fiscal Years, 
1970-1974, Novemker 1968, pp. 19-21. 

12Tke estimate is based on the February 
1969 experience and projected for the balance 
of the year. The federal share of the AFDC 
costs was $998,500 and the state share, $815,- 
900. General Assistance program costs were 
$322,000, for whick there was no federal re- 
imbursement 


becomes a test of access to training and 
services, it may inhibit, rather than 
stimulate, the development of a national, 
non-means-tested training and social- 
service program, financed either from 
social-insurance funds or from general 
taxation. *? 


Illness and welfare 


Tl health may not only involve un- 
usual family expenditures for the pur- 
chase of medical care, for which Medi- 
care and Medicaid are sometimes 
available, but may also, at the same 
time, by reducing working capacity, af- 
fect the primary source of family in- 
come. Yet, no national program is 
available to replace wages lost through 
temporary illness, although public and 
private firms provide sick leave to em- 
ployees for a fixed number of days 
during the year. Four states provide a 
public program for temporary disability. 
It would appear that, rather than adding 
a new program for the temporarily dis- 
abled, public policy is liberalizing the 
disability benefits in Old Age Survivors 
and Disability Insurance (OASDI) by 
reducing the prognosis in disability-de- 
termination to one year of total disabil- 
ity and by liberalizing the insurance 
status for young disabled workers. 
Pending legislation may reduce the wait- 
ing period before a worker is entitled to 
receive his insurance to three months, 


18Two federal task forces have recom- 
mended that we should not move in this di- 
rection. They proposed that services be sepa- 
rated from cash, and that they be distributed 
through administrative machinery which would 
make them available to the total community. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has partially responded to these rec- 
ommendations and has, at the federal level, ad- 
ministratively separated the Bureau of Indi- 
vidual and Rehabilitative Services from the 
department which disperses cash. But despite 
these changes, no national program indepen- 
dent of the Poor Law has been established for 
the distribution of social services. 
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and may altogether eliminate the prog- 
nosis of permanent disability.1* 
Despite the liberalization of disabil- 
ity insurance in OASDI, no national 
program of wage-replacement for tempo- 
rary disability exists. To some extent, 
public assistance serves as a substitute 
for an insurance policy which protects 
against this risk. Very little attention 
appears to be given in public assistance 
programs to the problem of illness. 
According to figures made available to 
the Joint Economic Committee by Rob- 
ert Levine, Director of Research at 
OEO, about 28 percent of the adult, 
nonaged poor in 1964 were classified as 
ill or disabled. About 17 percent of all 
poor adult males and 42 percent of poor 
adult females were classified as ill or 
disabled. Among adult poor who did 
not work, 44 percent of the men were 
classified as disabled, as compared with 
only 10 percent of the women. It 
would thus appear that among adult 
males in poverty, illness and disability 
inhibit the capacity to work, and pre- 
sumably contribute to the causes of their 
poverty. Even more striking than the 
extent of illness and disability among 
the adult, nonaged poor is the contribu- 
tion of illness as a factor in case-open- 
ings in the Home Relief and AFDC 
programs. New cases in public as- 
sistance are classified by the reasons for 
their acceptance. Unfortunately, these 
data have limited value because only 
the primary reason for acceptance is 
reported by the caseworker. National 
data are incomplete and appear to 
be available for only a limited num- 
ber of states (twenty-four in AFDC 
and ten in General Assistance). The 
data can, therefore, be used only 


14 Budget of the United States, Fiscal Year 
1970: Special Analysis, p 178. 

15 US., Congress, Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy, Hearings 
on Income-Maintenance Programs, 90th Cong., 
2nd sess., June 1968, vol 1, table 4, p. 165. 


suggestively. They do suggest that, 
nationally, about 21 percent of all 
AFDC cases were opened because of 
loss of earnings by either the mother or 
the father as a result of illness, injury, 
or other impairment. About 30 percent 
of General Assistance cases are opened 
for similar reasons.*¢ 

Durbin has drawn together some data 
on trends which examine the acceptance 
of new cases in New York City, for the 
period of 1961 to 1967, in July of each 
year." The New York City pattern 
suggests that about 13 percent of the 
cases opened in 1967 in AFDC were for 
reasons of illness, injury, or other im- 
pairment, as compared with 23 percent 
of the acceptance of cases in the Home 
Relief program. Illness as a cause of 
case-openings in AFDC has been de- 
clining slightly during the 1960’s, from 
a high of 18.2 percent in 1961 to a low 
of 13.2 percent in 1967. In contrast, 
there has been much less variation in 
the Home Relief pattern. The Home 
Relief pattern includes a classification of 
reasons for acceptance somewhat dif- 
ferent from that used by the AFDC 
program. Provision is made for a cate- 
gory called “Returned from Hospital or 
Institution.” In 1960 only 5.2 percent 
of the cases in the Home Relief program 
were opened because the individual re- 


18 US., Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, National Center for Social Sta- 
tistics, “Reasons for Opening and Closing 
Public Assistance Cases,” Social and Rehabili- 
tative Services Report 4-5, July-December 
1967. 

17 Elizabeth F. Durbin, The Effect of Wel- 
fare Programs on the Decision to Work, 
prepared for Project Labor Market, New York 
University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, August 1968. We might expect 
that the pattern of acceptance during winter 
and summer months would differ, because of 
the seasonal pattern of requests for public 
assistance. It should, therefore, be noted 
that these data are reported for summer 
months, of July, whereas the national data 
are averaged over a six-month period. 
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turned from a hospital or an institution, 
as contrasted with the 1967 figure of 
23.5 percent. It would thus appear 
that approximately 46.5 percent of new 
cases in the Home Relief program are 
accepted for reasons of illness, injury, 
impairment, or return from hospital or 
institution. 

It is of special interest to note that 
in the thirty-month period from January 
1966 to June 1968, the Home Relief 
caseload increased 110 percent, as com- 
pared with an increase of 67 percent in 
the AFDC caseload. The importance 
of illness and hospitalization may consti- 
tute one factor which helps to account 
for the rise in Home Relief cases, The 
public assistance programs provide us 
with a window through which we can 
view the problems which seem to be 
neglected in other programs and which 
may emerge as the important future 
questions. The problems of long-term 
unemployment ard temporary disability 
are offered as illustrations of the extent 
to which public policy has relied upon 
welfare as a substitute for national poli- 
cies in these areas. The example of ill- 
ness is less cleer, because increasing 
changes in permanent-disability pro- 
grams appear to be moving us in the 
direction of a national program for 
temporary disability. Yet, the national 
data on AFDC and New York City data 
on the Home Relief program do suggest 
that the relationship between illness and 
welfare warrants further explication. 


Welfare as a suppiementary system 

Welfare may be regarded as a supple- 
ment to wages, social insurance benefits, 
means-tested cash grants, and means- 
tested, in-kind services. But the con- 
verse may also apply, inasmuch as 
wages, insurance benefits, and services 
may serve as supplements to welfare 
cash grants. 
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Consider first the example of the rela- 
tionship between work and welfare.’® 
Welfare and employment are widely 
regarded as alternative, rather than com- 
plementary or overlapping, sources of 
income. The AFDC caseload is gen- 
erally considered as being composed of 
nonworking mothers, This is consistent 
with the theory of public assistance that 
is embodied in the original Social Secur- 
ity Act of 1935, which assumed that so- 
cial insurance protected members of the 
labor force when their income was inter- 
rupted, while federally financed social 
assistance was for the unemployable. 
But, in fact, AFDC mothers are fre- 
quently active members of the subem- 
ployed labor force—the underemployed 
and low-wage workers. Public assistance 
often serves as a form of wage-supple- 
mentation for the low-wage, partially 
employed worker. But, equally, in 
states which do not meet full-need as 
defined by states, welfare recipients are 
permitted to supplement inadequate 
benefits through employment. We thus 
have what might be considered a double 
Speenhamland System, where welfare 
supplements low wages and low wages 
supplement insufficient benefits. Welfare 
status, therefore, does not necessarily 
represent a sharp break with the labor 
force, as the theory of assistance woul 
imply, at 

The study of AFDC cases closed in 
1961 showed that about 26 percent of 
the white and 41 percent of the Negro 
children were in families where the 
mothers had maintained some degree of 
attachment to the labor force during the 
periods on AFDC. About half of the 
mothers had been regularly employed 


18 In the analysis below, I have drawn 
from a report that Martin Rein and S. M. 
Miller prepared under contract for the De- 
partment of Labor, and which appeared as 
chapter 3 in the 1968 Manpower Report of 
the President. See especially pp. 97-99. 
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before receiving welfare and continued 
to be regularly employed after receiv- 
ing AFDC payments.?* The type of lo- 
cality in which these mothers lived had 
a marked effect on their pattern of em- 
ployment. According to the study of 
cases closed in early 1961, the propor- 
tion of mothers who had been employed 
was lowest in large cities. ‘This was 
true of both white and Negro mothers, 
but geographic location had a greater 
effect on the employment pattern of 
Negro women than on that of whites. 
Only about one-fourth of the Negro 
women in cities with a population of 
over a half-million had worked while on 
welfare, as compared with nearly three 
out of every four of those on farms. 

In the rural South, the link between 
work and welfare must be seen in rela- 
tionship to the seasonal manpower re- 
quirements of an agricultural economy. 
Thus, it is reputed that virtually all 
welfare ceases during the season of 
growth and harvest of crops. But indi- 
viduals must, if they are to survive, also 
have their needs met when no work is 
available. To supplement the needs of 
those employed in this agricultural 
economy, welfare benefits are available 
when work is not. Thus, in this exam- 
ple, welfare supplements wages serially, 
that is, over time, rather than simul- 
taneously, by overlapping with it at a 
given point in time. Other industries 
with seasonal employment patterns may 
follow a similar pattern. Yet, few sys- 
tematic inquiries have been undertaken 
into the relationship between work and 
welfare from the point of view of the 
requirements of the industry, rather 
than that of the work pattern of the 
recipient. 


18M, Elaine Burgess and Daniel O. Price, 
An American Dependency Challenge (Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 1963), 
pp. 28, 250. 
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Kronick’s study of the AFDC case- 
load in Philadelphia in 1962 classified 
the work history of AFDC mothers in 
terms of their level of skill and job-sta- 
bility, based on information about their 
first job, their longest job, and their 
most recent job.” About 40 percent of 
the women had a stable work history, 
and 47 percent, an unstable one. Only 
13 percent had no history of work. Of 
those with a work history, 40 percent 
had been employed in skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. 

Thus, AFDC mothers can hardly be 
described as a group made up predomi- 
nantly of “work-shy women” who in- 
herited their welfare status. However, 
there appears to be a generational dif- 
ference in the work histories of these 
women. The older ones had more stable 
work histories, but lower levels of skill 
than the younger women had. ‘These 
different work habits may have resulted 
from the nature of the job market at 
the time that the women entered it. 
Older women had apparently been able 
to develop a pattern of stability in a job 
world which accepted their low level of 
skill, but younger women with higher 
education and somewhat more skill ap- 
peared to be unable to develop a pattern 
of work stability in the present, more 
demanding, job market. In general, the 
women who were unskilled workers had 
spent less of their adult lives on assist- 
ance than had the more skilled workers. 

Welfare supplements other sources of 
income as well as wages. A comparison 
of the national AFDC data for 1961 and 
1967 illustrates this theme. Unfortu- 
nately, the data from the national 
study are not yet available. I have, 
therefore, relied upon tke trends in one 
large city, Philadelphia, to illustrate 

20 The findings presented below are based 
on unpublished data made available to the 


author by Dr. Jane Kronick, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
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how the supplemental character of the 
welfare system has grown. In 1961, 
34.4 percent of the families had other 
sources of income; by 1967, the figures 
had increased to 42.9 percent. In 1961 
earnings from employment of the 
mother, father, and children accounted 
for 5.6 percent of all other sources of 
income; the figure increased to 9.0 per- 
cent in the 1967 study. A breakdown 
of the cases of families with cash income 
suggests that about half is derived from 
the contributions of the absent father. 
Between 1961 and 1967, this figure de- 
clined from 57.1 percent to 51.5 per- 
cent.” 

However, generalizations based on 
one city are hazardous. An examina- 
tion of the pattern in New York City, 
drawn from monthly statistical reports, 
suggests almost the reverse pattern. In 
1961, the income of 55.5 percent of 
families in ADC and TADC was re- 
ceived only from welfare; by 1967, the 
figure increased to 66.1 percent.?? The 
contribution of relatives declined in New 
York, while it inczeased slightly in Phila- 
delphia. Income from all other sources 
increased in New York City from 9.6 
percent to 11.2 percent.?® For further 
analysis, we await the findings of the 
national study. : 

Old-age assistance offers the most 
dramatic illustration of how assistance 
supplements social insurance. In 1966, 
48.6 percent of the 2.1 million old-age- 


31 “Characteristics of the AFDC in Phila- 
delphia,” mimeographed, December 1967, ta- 
ble 14; and “Study of Characteristics of Reg- 
ular Segment of Aid to Dependent Children 
Families,” mimeographed, March 1962, table 
10. The data are based on a 3 percent sample 
in 1961. 

22 Comparisons are made even more diffi- 
cult because the Philadelphia study is based 
only on AFDC cases in 1961, and on AFDC 
and TADC cases in 1967. However, the pro- 
portion of TADC included in 1967 is very 
small. 

28 Durbin, Effect of Welfare Programs on 
Decision to Work, -able E-2a. 
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assistance recipients were also receiving 
social security benefits, and 7.1 percent 
of all social security beneficiaries were 
receiving welfare.** In England, such 
supplementation is now a matter of na- 
tional policy, and the National Assis- 
tance Program was recently renamed the 
Supplementary Benefits Commission. 
In the United States, supplementation 
is still regarded as an index of the fail- 
ure of social insurance to provide a 
minimum floor of protection. 


Benefit level and wage levels 


The work and welfare systems are 
likely to become even more interde- 
pendent in the future, partly as a result 
of national policy to draw the AFDC 
mother into the labor force. The Work 
Incentive (WIN) program, is only the 
most recent effort to use training as a 
mechanism for promoting economic inde- 
pendence. It was preceded by the Work 
Experience Program of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, Title V, and 
by the Community Work and Training 
Program under the 1962 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. 

The efforts to reduce economic de- 
pendency through training are likely to 
increase the extent to which the benefit 
and wage sectors will serve as supple- 
ments to each other. The evidence in 
support of this is fragmentary, but sug- 
gestive. A comparison of the increase 
in wage levels and in benefit levels sug- 
gests that benefit levels in selected pub- 
lic assistance categories are rising faster 
than wages and that the gap between 
the systems is narrowing. Moreover, 
in some states, benefit levels for 
those who participate in training can 
be substantially higher than the wages 
that can be secured from many jobs in 
the low-wage economy. Each of these 
themes will be briefly amplified. 


24 Budget of the United States, Fiscal Year 
1970: Special Analysis, p. 184. 
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TABLE 1—CHANGE IN AVERAGE MONTHLY 
BENEFIT LEVELS PER RECIPIENT FOR PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE BY CATEGORY, 1961-1968 
(Inpex For 1961 = 100)* 








PERCENT 
P P 

CATEGORY | Starms | States | NATIONAL 
OAA 118.0 116.2 
AFDC 126.1 123.2 
GA 141.4 138 2 
AB 122.9 124.7 
APTD 122.9 123 4 








"The continental states were equally divided 
between high and low states for each category 
and for each year. Benefit levels from July 
through August were averaged. Mrs. Marilyn 
Smuck helped in compiling this table. 


The data in Table 1 suggest that in- 
creases in benefit levels differ by the 
category of assistance and by the level 
of benefits paid in different states. Low- 
benefit states are above the national 
average in the increase in benefits for 
the blind and disabled. In contrast, 
the high-benefit states are increasing 
their benefits more rapidly than the na- 
tional average in their programs for the 
aged, for dependent children, and for 
general assistance. 

Table 2 shows that in 1961-1967, 
average earnings for men employed in 
skilled maintenance and unskilled plant 
jobs increased between 19 and 22 per- 
cent. Surprisingly, wages for the un- 
skilled increased slightly faster than 
wages for the skilled. AFDC benefit 
levels, both nationally and in the high- 
benefit states, increased faster than wage 
levels in metropolitan areas, for skilled 
and unskilled occupations. Only in the 
low-benefit states did the increase of 
18.6 percent in benefit levels for AFDC 
lag behind the increase in wage levels. 

As long as benefits and wage levels do 
not overlap, the more rapid rate of in- 
crease in benefit levels has no appre- 
ciable effect on the extent to which 
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TABLE 2—InpExss OF AVERAGE EARNINGS FOR 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN ALL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, FEBRUARY 
1961 ro FEBRUARY 1967 (INDEX 
For 1961 = 100} 








PERCENT INCREASE FOR 
ALL METROPOLITAN 





AREAS 
OccuPATIONAL GROUP 
All In- Manufac- 
dustries į turing Only 
Skilled maintenance men 120.3 1193 
Unskilled plant men 121.8 120.1 





= Earnings relate to hourly earnings, excluding 
premium pay for overtime and work on week- 
ends, holidays, and late shifts. This table is 
adapted from U. S., Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wages and Related 
Benefits, Part H: Metropolitan Areas, United 
States, and Regional Summaries, 1966-1967, 
Bulletin No. 1530-1587, July 1968, table 3, p. 77. 


these systems supplement each other. 
But the wage and benefit systems are 
strikingly close to each other in some 
of the high-benefit states, as a recent 
study of the distribution of income in 
New York City confirms. In August 
1968, AFDC cases were increased by an 
average of 7 percent, or an amount equal 
to about 250 dollars a vear for a family 
of four; “that slight increase immedi- 
ately caused an increase of 300,000 in 
the number of eligibles.” The reason 
for the close proximity between the 
structure of employment earnings and 
welfare-benefit levels which are at the 
poverty line lies in the fact that 
“roughly one-third of the city’s jobs 
. . . paid less than $4,600 if they were 
filled continuously.” * 

The separation between benefits and 
wages can, of course, be achieved by 
policies designed either to keep benefit 
levels low or to keep wage rates high. 
The low-benefit approach has an ancient 
history. It is embodied in the principle 
of the New Poor Law of 1834, mentioned 


25 David M. Gordon, “Income and Welfare 
in New York City,” pp. 82, 87. 
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earlier, which held that no income de- 
rived from welfare benefits should ex- 
ceed the amount that the lowest-paid 
independent worker in the community 
could earn, the famous doctr:ne of “less- 
eligibility.” It was clearly intended to 
serve as a deterrent, discouraging indi- 
viduals from choosing benefits as a sub- 
stitute for wages. But this preoccupa- 
tion with setting benefit levels so low 
that they will act as an incentive to work 
conflicts, clearly and dramat:cally, with 
the competing principle that individuals 
in a society should be assured a mini- 
mum base of income protection, and 
that the poor in society should share in 
the increased affluence of the society. 

If American public policy appears to 
reject the principle of “less-eligibility,” 
it is equally reluctant to commit itself to 
raising wage levels at the bottom. 
Economists are especially apprehensive 
about a policy which would raise mini- 
mum wages because they feel that it 
would have the perverse effec: of drying 
up the volume of low-wage jobs, thereby 
reducing for the poor the option of 
choosing between work and welfare. In- 
stead, as we have earlier suggested, pub- 
lic policy is committed to decreasing 
welfare roles by a strategy of rehabili- 
tation which emphasizes the importance 
of cash incentives combined with ser- 
vices and training. We have thus re- 
pudiated the coercive approach of 
encouraging economic independence 
through “less-eligibility” and have fa- 
vored those policies which encourage 
independence through incen-ives and 
training. Curiously, like the Webbs, we 
are prepared to compel people to accept 
rehabilitation, Thus, a contradiction 
between coercion and therapy emerges 
in these policies. 

It mzy be useful to reconstruct the 
logic in support of each of these ap- 
proaches. Economists argue that the 
present welfare system has = perverse 
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“dis-incentive” effect upon the will to 
work, because it contains a 100 percent 
tax on earnings above the benefit guar- 
antee, such that for every dollar earned, 
a dollar in welfare benefits is lost. The 
result of this policy is that a family is 
no better off economically when the 
head of the family elects to work. Aside 
from coercion and deterrence, which of- 
fend our commitment to freedom and 
choice, what strategy will best nurture 
the will to work? The incentive ap- 
proach asserts that people will naturally 
choose work if they are better off finan- 
cially as a result of the choice. Accord- 
ing to this point of view, then, if we re- 
ject coercion, we must create a positive 
incentive to work which makes it possi- 
ble for individuals to be better off eco- 
nomically as a result of their labors. 
But others argue that this is too limiting 
a view. People work for many reasons, 
Even low-wage workers with boring jobs 
may prefer to work, rather than to se- 
cure benefits, in order to introduce di- 
versity into their lives. Thus, many 
women on AFDC prefer work because it 
provides them with an opportunity to 
avoid the monotony of being at home 
and the burdens of child-rearing. These 
individuals may elect to work even if 
their economic positions are not im- 
proved. ‘Training and child-care pro- 
vide the opportunity and encouragement 
to acquire the work skills which may 
alter the source of income, if not the 
level of income. 

A third point of view is that some 
people prefer working to receiving bene- 
fits because of their life-style and per- 
sonal and social values. Some indi- 
viduals are even prepared to be eco- 
nomically worse off at work than they 
would be if they accepted benefits be- 
cause it offends their personal values 
and life-style to receive benefits. Al- 
ternatively, some individuals, although 
they might be better off at work, will 
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reject this choice, preferring instead to 
secure benefits. Some planners hope to 
instill those values in individuals which 
will make them prefer work, even if it 
leaves them marginally worse off eco- 
nomically. Proponents of this position 
see the incentive problem in social- 
psychological terms, rather than eco- 
nomic terms. They hope to devise a 
program of services and training which 
is designed primarily to change life- 
style and personal values. 

In summary, then, there are, at least, 
three points of view about how to en- 
courage economic independence. One 
position argues that individuals must be 
better off economically at work than on 
welfare; another holds that an individual 
who works should be no worse off eco- 
nomically, but that he should be able to 
secure other secondary gains by doing 
so; the third position asserts that 
individuals might even accept being 
slightly worse off economically, if they 
could acquire the values of a work-ethic 
which supports economic independence. 
Each approach appeals to a different 
theory of human motivation. 

The validity of these competing the- 
ories is not at issue here. Although the 
service and training approaches have 
been tried, often yielding indifferent re- 
sults, faith is now being placed on the 
special contribution that economic in- 
centives can make to inculcating the 
will to work. It is useful, therefore, to 
explore the consequences of grafting an 
economic-incentive system onto the 
present welfare system, without an ac- 
companying public policy directed at 
raising the wage level of unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs Essentially, the in- 
centive system encourages individuals on 
welfare to seek employment by disre- 
garding the first thirty dollars which 
they earn in determining their benefit 
level, and by taxing additional earnings 
at a marginal tax rate of 66% percent. 
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This system has the peculiar effect of 
making people economically better off if 
their income is derived both from work 
and from benefits. 

Consider the following example. In 
Pennsylvania, the maximum total allow- 
ance for a family of four on public 
assistance is $259 per month or about 
$3,120 per year. As a result of a re- 
cent change in policy, aimed at reduc- 
ing inequities among program categor- 
ies, this schedule of allowances applies 
to all federally aided categories and 
to general assistance. If the head of 
the household were to participate in a 
work-incentive program, to this basic 
grant would be added, on an annual 
basis, an additional $360 for the in- 
come-disregard, $240 for employment- 
related expenses, a maximum of $1,560 
of earnings at a marginal tax rate of 
66% percent, and a break-even point of 
$4,680. Thus, $2,160 could be added 
to the allowance of $3,120 for a maxi- 
mum total of approximately $5,280 
In contrast, an individual who earns 
the minimum wage and works year- 
round at forty hours per week would 
find his net earnings to be substantially 
lower. His $3,328 annual income is sub- 
ject to a 2 percent city wage tax and a 
social security tax of about 5 percent, 
yielding a net income of $3,105. From 
this amount must be subtracted his 
work expenses of $210, thus leaving him 
with a net income of about $2,865. 

Thus, those individuals who earned 
at the minimum wage level would end 
with a net income of about $2,900, as 
compared with the $5,280 that an 
AFDC parent could obtain if he or she 
secured benefits and found work which 
enabled him or her to earn up to the 
break-even income level. In order for 
an individual to be better off economi- 
cally while receiving no benefits, he or 
she would thus have to earn at least 
$5,280 per year. Only one percent of 
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the women and 23 percent of the men 
on AFDC and AFDC-UP who com- 
pleted MDTA programs through Oc- 
tober 1964 earned more than $2.50 per 
hour or about $5,200 per year.?© In the 
example used, benefits supplement wages 
for a family of four, up to an earning 
level of slightly over $100 per week. 
Accordingly, the incentive system has 
the effect of making most individuals 
economically better off if they are in 
both the welfare system and the employ- 
ment system. 

The implications of this analysis seem 
compelling. As long as we reject stigma 
and coercion as a way of encouraging 
employment and rely, instead, upon an 
incentive system combined with a ser- 
vice and training strategy, which is not 
supported by a systematic policy to 
raise the wage level of the low-earning 
sector of the society, then we have, in 
effect, chosen a policy which encourages, 
not economic independence, but overlap 
of supplementation between the wage 
and the benefit sectors. I believe that 
this is a dramatic example of a change 
without a clear choice. We have drifted 
into this set of changes without a search- 
ing re-examination of the assumption 
that the economy can generate jobs at 
wages high enough to meet family needs. 

The traditional economic theory of 
relationship between work and welfare 
may be summarized as follows: Society 
may be seen as a self-regulated economy 
in which the natural forces of the mar- 
ket, combined with aggregative fiscal 
policies, produce a set of labor-market 
conditions which offer an adequate live- 
lihood for every able-bodied man who 

26 These findings are cited in Leonard Haus- 
man, “The AFDC Amendments of 1967: Their 
Impact on the Capacity for Self-Support and 
the Employability of AFDC Family Heads,” 
Proceedings of the 1968 Annual Meeting of In- 


dustrial Relations Research Association, May 
1968, p 507. 
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wants to work. A properly operated 
economy should provide an economic 
function for all of its able-bodied labor 
force and for those who are dependent 
on them. Society can be divided into 
two classes of people: (1) the able- 
bodied and their dependents and (2) 
those dependent groups who have no 
able-bodied breadwinners to support 
them, including the sick, the aged, chil- 
dren, and the physically disabled. Just 
as an economic policy was needed to 
heat up the economy when it was un- 
able to use up the available labor sup- 
ply, or to cool off the economy when 
employment became too tight and prices 
rose, thus producing inflation, so, in like 
manner, a social policy was needed to 
pick up the responsibility for those who 
were economically dependent and with- 
out an able-bodied breadwinner. By 
the late 1930’s, we agreed that a scheme 
of national protection was needed under 
which people contributed to a national 
fund which protected them and their 
dependents from income loss for a speci- 
fied list of risks, and that a federally 
aided system of public assistance was 
needed for those who were out of the 
labor force and in economic need. 

This implied a philosophy that the 
able-bodied who failed to find protec- 
tion for their dependents or income for 
their needs were unworthy or incompe- 
tent. If this view is not accepted, so- 
cial policy needs to be directed either at 
teaching the poor to limit their needs by 
controlling family size, or at helping 
them to expand their earnings by means 
of education and training. To be able- 
bodied and poor seems a contradiction 
in terms. But if the economy does not 
always provide an opportunity for the 
able-bodied poor who are willing to 
work in order to earn enough in- 
come to meet their needs, this reflects 
a weakness in the economy, rather than 
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in the character of the able-bodied 
poor. If this question about the inade- 
quate functioning of the economy is ac- 
cepted, we need to examine why our 
economy is not able to provide work at 
a level high enough to meet family 
needs. To focus only on full employ- 
ment obscures the question about the 
quality of that employment. This di- 
lemma concerns wage levels rather than 
employment levels. 

To raise minimum wages threatens 
the volume of jobs; yet, to neglect to 
raise it leaves a family of four which 
earns at this level, in a city like Phila- 
delphia, for example, with a net income, 
after taxes and work expenses are de- 
ducted, of less than $2,900, an amount 
lower than the poverty level of $3,500 
for such a family. This makes low- 
wage jobs not worth offering. Many 
jobs at or near the minimum-wage 
level are not filled because they offer 
earnings which are less than the mini- 
mum that people are willing to accept. 
And there were, nationally, in 1968, 
about ten million jobs which paid less 
than $1.60 per hour. Moreover, with 
increased affluence, we have been pre- 
pared to raise the budget allowance for 
a family of four at an even faster rate 
than minimum wages are raised. Dur- 
bin shows that in New York City be- 
tween the years 1962 and 1967, mini- 
mum wages rose 30 percent, while the 
welfare-budget allowance increased by 
45 percent.2” Although minimum wages 
did rise faster than the 19 percent in- 
crease in average wages in manufactur- 
ing in New York City during this pe- 
riod, benefit standards rose even faster. 


27Durbin, The Effect of Welfare Programs 
on Decision to Work, Table D-3. Average 
monthly direct grants increased for all as- 
sistance categories: by 37 percent and 32 per- 
cent for ADC, by 44 percent for TADC, and 
by 28 percent for Home Relief. 
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(As we have seen, this applies nation- 
ally as well.) 

The English have tried to resolve this 
awkward policy problem by a system of 
wage-stops, which prevents a worker 
entitled to welfare benefits from getting 
more in benefits, regardless of his needs, 
than he could have earned when he was 
employed. Here is the principle of “less- 
eligibility” at work in the mid-twentieth 
century under a Labour government. 
The emphasis on incentives in United 
States welfare policy has, I believe, 
driven us to a principle of wage-supple- 
mentation. We have, by and large, re- 
jected the English version of “‘less-eli- 
gibility,” which is the wage-stop, and 
we have also avoided a serious discus- 
sion about the consequences which fol- 
low from increasing wage levels faster 
than welfare-benefit levels. The dif- 
ference between an employment or job 
policy and a wage policy in the low- 
minimum-wage sector has been obscured. 
We have thus drifted into a program of 
supplementation without having made a 
clear choice in support of it. The ide- 
ology of “take-off” has confused the 
necessities of an “add-on” policy. 

In a provocative article, Cloward and 
Piven have recognized this ambiguity 
and are seeking to exploit it creatively, 
as a strategy of change through con- 
frontation. They are calling for a new 
effort to organize employees in the low- 
wage sectors to secure the benefits to 
which they are entitled under welfare. 
The Home Relief system, they argue, 
can serve as the mechanism for wage- 
supplementation in New York City for 
a substantial number of families. A 
family head earning the minimum wage 
is entitled to a wage-supplement of 
from about $1,000 to $3,800 per year, 
depending on the number and age of his 
children. Workers at higher wage lev- 
els are also entitled to wage-supplements, 
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TABLE 3—Bernerrts IN KIND: OUTLAYS ror SELECTED PROGRAMS 
(Mauons or Dorrars) 








1968 
TYPE OF MEANS-TESTED BENEFITS AND PROGRAMS (Acruat) | 
Medicare $3,686 


Food and Nu‘rition 
Food stamps 
Removal of surplus commodities 
Housing: 
Public Housing 
Rent Supplements 
Training* 
Child Care* 





-M 
1969 1970 
(ESTIMATE) {ESTIMATE} 

$4,612 $5,797 
572 871 1,163 
187 273 338 
385 598 725 
290 335 456 
2 14 30 
— 84 172 
— 31 95 











a Estimates for child-care and training for welfare recipients are for WIN only. They are based 
upon cata presented in the New Program Memorandum on Income Maintenance and Social and 
Rehabilitation Services, sec. 11, 1. 7. The HEW estimate of costs is at variance with that of the 
Special Analysis, which projects total outlays for WIN in 1969 at $90 million and estimates that 
50,000 children wil. receive child-care services, Other manpower programs aimed at assisting the 
poor, such as, NYC, Job Corps, CEP, JOBS, and the like, are excepted from these estimates. 

Source: The table is reproduced from the Budget of the United States, Fiscal Year 1970: Special 


Analysis, table M-9, p. 185. 


ranging from $360 to $760 per year, 
based on the number and age of their 
children. The goal of this strategy is 
to have benefits supplement wages. The 
above analysis has focused on wages as 
a supplement to benefits, but the princi- 
ples and issues ere similar. 


“Benefits in kind” as welfare 
supplements 


While public attention is focused on 
the debate about the means-tested cash- 
transfer system, a means-tested ‘“bene- 
fits in kind” system has emerged, with 
estimated annual expenditures in fiscal 
year 1969 of about $6.0 billion (see 
Table 3). These benefits in kind are 
supplements to both the welfare system 
and the lower-wage sector. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a supplementary and a substitu- 
tive svstem. For example, when Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller cut the New York 
State welfare budget, he sought to in- 
clude the value of food stamps as a sub- 

28 Richard A. Cloward and Francis Fox 


Piven, “The Poor Against Themselves,” The 
Nation, November 25, 1968. 


stitute for the lost welfare benefits. The 
rediscovery of hunger, the preoccupa- 
tion with reducing welfare through re- 
habilitation, the commitments to pro- 
vide medical care for the poor—all these 
suggest that means-tested, in-kind pro- 
grams are likely, perhaps, to grow at an 
even more rapid rate than have means- 
tested cash transfers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, I have tried in this 
paper, frst, to comment on the develop- 
ment of public policy during the 
1960’s which has come to assign pri- 
ority to a cash-transfer policy. ‘This, in 
turn, has launched a national debate 
about the form that new or reformed 
cash transfers might take. While we 
are debating these choices, without mak- 
ing changes, we have, in the meantime, 
introduced changes in our cash-transfer 
system (and especially in the means- 
tested sector of this system) without 
having explicitly chosen to take the di- 
rection which these changes imply. We 
have, thus, on the one hand, a debate 
about policy-choice in which there is 
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little change and, on the other hand, an 
introduction of changes without explicit 
policy-choices to support them. 

The changes that we have already 
adopted, often without careful scrutiny 
as to whether they support our explicit 
policy-choices, warrant serious re-exami- 


nation. Had we examined the problem : 


more carefully, would we have made 
these particular changes? I list only 
two issues in doubt. 

In some states, we have already as- 
sured benefit levels in public assistance 
at or near the poverty line and have 
added an incentive scheme to this guar- 
antee. We justify this policy by our 
faith that “add-on” will lead to “take- 
off.” This change in policy is more 
likely to lead to the curious outcome 
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that families are likely to be better off 
economically when they are both at 
work and on welfare. To avoid this di- 
lemma, we need a wage-level policy 
which seeks to raise the wages in the 
marginal, low-wage economy and to 
make it an alternative, rather than a 
supplement, to benefits. Under what 
circumstances, then, do we subsidize the 
low-wage earners with benefits, or sub- 
sidize the industries in which they are 
employed? The impact that improve- 
ments in low wages will have on the rest 
of the economy is a critical issue, char- 
acterized more by passion than by un- 
derstanding. We have been reluctant 
to debate a wage-level policy, and this 
remains the basic issue in the public 
review of cash transfers. 


Inequality: A Trend Analysis* 


By Pameta Rosy 


ABSTRACT: The attempt to grapple with poverty during the 
1960’s led to renewed recognition of the importance of in- 
equality in affluent societies. This paper summarizes trends 
in the share of national income going to the bottom fifth of 
' the population, ranked according to income, and in the compo- 
sition of that bottom fifth over the past twenty years. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1967, despite the decline in the share of total 
national income going to the top 5 percent, little progress was 
made in increasing the share of the bottom 20 percent. A spe- 
cific timetable of income-redistribution is needed for the 1970’s 
so that we can assess our programs in increasing the share of 
national goods going to the poor and to minorities. Over the 
next ten years, we should seek to expand the share of income 
going to families in the bottom 20 percent of the population by 
at least 2 to 3 percent—from 5.4 percent in 1967 to 7 or 8 per- 
cent in 1977. In the mid-1960’s considerable progress was 
made in reducing inequality between blacks and whites: the 
ratio of nonwhite to white income increased from 53 percent 
in 1963 to 62 percent in 1967—an increase of approximately 
2.25 percent a year. This gain should continue, so that by 
1979, a black income would be at least 89 percent of white 
income. i 
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INEQUALITY: A TREND ANALYSIS 


N 1962 Michael Harrington awakened 
the nation to poverty, and Gabriel 
Kolko introduced it to inequality.* 
Harrington’s The Other America helped 
to arouse, and now aptly represents, the 
major concern of the early and mid- 
1960’s—poverty or threatened physical 
survival and pauperism. But social 
issues are not static. The examination 
of, and attempt to grapple with, poverty 
led to the recognition that, not only 
“poverty” with its historic connotation 
of rags and starvation, but also inequal- 
ity, as depicted by Kolko’s Wealth and 
Power in America, is at issue in high- 
income industrial nations. 

The importance of relative standards 
of well-being—of varying degrees of 
inequality in the distribution of national 
resources—forced itself upon the nation 
at the very time that the absolute level 
of living of the great majority of Amer- 
icans was rapidly rising. Absolute in- 
creases in living standards are impor- 
tant. They affect individuals’ physical 
health as well as satisfaction. But indi- 
viduals judge their level of living not 
only in comparison with what they had 
ten, twenty, or thirty years ago, but 
also in comparison with the standard of 
living of others around them. The sting 
of being poor in the affluent society is 
one’s comparative lower standard. 
America’s poor are well-to-do in com- 
parison with those of many other na- 
tions, but they are defined as “poor” in 
America because their level of living 
lags so far behind that enjoyed by other 
United States citizens.? 


1 Michael Harrington, The Other America 
(New York: Macmillan, 1962); Gabriel 
Kolko, Wealth and Power in America (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). 

2 For further discussion supporting the in- 
terpretation of poverty in terms of inequality 
in high-income industrial nations, see S. M 
Miller and Pamela Roby, The Future of In- 
equality (New York: Basic Books, in press), 
chaps. 1 and 2. 
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Concern with the relative nature of 
poverty or inequality leads us to ask: 
How has the share of national income 
going to the poorest fifth of the nation 
changed over the past twenty years? 
During the 1960’s, what groups had lag- 
ging incomes? 

Recently, the United States Census 
Bureau made available, for the first 
time, a wealth of detailed statistics on 
the United States pretax income-distri- 
bution. These data help us to make a 
closer approximation of the distribution 
of resources in the United States than 
was previously possible. In the first 
section of this article, we will examine 
three kinds of income statistics: (1) 
the distribution of income within various 
demographic aggregates, for example, 
what percentage of nonwhite income is 
received by each fifth of the nonwhite 
family population ranked by income; 
(2) the composition of various income 
quintiles, for example, what percentage 
of the lowest income quintile is black, 
white, southern, or eastern; and (3) the 
incidence of various demographic aggre- 
gates falling in the bottom quintile of 
the national income-distribution, for 
example, what percentage of black or 
what percentage of white families have 
incomes falling in the bottom quintile of 
the national income-distribution.? 

Each of these indicators reveals a dif- 
ferent facet of inequality. Therefore, 
each may have a different implication 
for social policy. For example, 21 per- 
cent of families with incomes in the bot- 
tom quintile of the national income-dis- 


3 Each of these statistics are calculated in 
terms of percentages. In addition, we should 
be interested in trends in the absolute number 
of persons with inadequate incomes For ex- 
ample, while the share of national income 
going to the bottom quintile may have in- 
creased (hypothetically), the number of per- 
sons or families with incomes under $4,000 
may have also increased because of the in- 
crease in the total population. 
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tribution are nonwhite, but 41 percent 
of nonwhite families have incomes in 
the bottom quintile.‘ 

Our study will be confined to tracing 
developments in the share of pretax in- 
come going to the bottom fifth of the 
United States population ranked accord- 
ing to income.’ Today, these measure- 
ments of pretax income comprise the 
best single indicator of living standards 
in the United States. A more accurate 


“US., Bureau of the Census, Trends in the 
Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States, 1947-1964, Technical Paper No. 17, 
prepared by Mary F. Henson (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), p. 
188, table 26. 

5 The Census definition of total money in- 
come refers to “amounts received before de- 
ductions for personal taxes, Social Security, 
bonds, etc.; it includes gross income from 
wages ər salaries, net income from farm self- 
employment; Sociai Security and railroad re- 
tirement; dividends, interest, income from 
estates or trusts, and net rental income; un- 
employment compensation, public assistance, 
and welfare payments; all other sources of 
income, including private or government pen- 
sions, veterans’ payments, annuities, alimony, 
etc. The population sampled excludes inmates 
of institutions and members of the armed 
services except for those living off post or 
with their families on post.” 

6 Because of the inadequacy of the data on 
the over-all distribution of federal, state, and 
local taxes, opinion is divided concerning the 
redistributive effect of taxes in the United 
States. For 1961, the Tax Foundation re- 
ported: “For all taxes (federal, state, and 
local), the cumulative distribution closely 
resembles the distribution of income, re- 
flecting the essential proportionality of 
the total tax burden up to the $10,000 
income level."—George Bishop, Tax Bur- 
dens and Benefits of Government Expendi- 
tures By Income-Class, 1961 and 1965 (New 
York: Tax Foundation, 1967), p. 27. Cf. 
Richard A. Musgrave, ed, Essays in Fiscal 
Federalism (Washington, D.C.: Brookings In- 
stitution, 1965); Richard A Musgrave, The 
Theory of Public Finance (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958); U S , Congress, House, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means “How Progressive 
Is the Individual Income Tax?,” Tax Revision 
Compendium, 3 (Washington, DC. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959); Joseph A. Pech- 
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approximation of well-being in the na- 
tion would involve, as Miller and Roby 
have pointed out, not only assessment 
of posttax incomes but also measurement 
of “assets, basic services, self-respect, 
opportunities for education and social 
mobility, and participation in many 
forms of decision-making.” * 

The concluding section of the paper 
will be devoted to discussing implica- 
tions of the pretax income-distribution 
during the 1950’s and 1960’s for social 
policy in the 1970's. 


TRENDS IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
oF INCOME 


Few statistics reveal as much about the 
operation of an economy as do those on 
income distribution. Although the levels of 
living that are possible in any society are 
prescribed by the size of the national prod- 
uct, a given output can be distributed in 
many different ways. It can provide pal- 
aces for live kings and pyramids for dead 
ones, but hovels and hunger for the mass 
of mankind; or it can be widely distributed 
and provide reasonably uniform levels of 
living for all.® 

Turning to the United States income- 
distribution, we find that between 1947 





man, Federal Tax Policy (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1966); Henry Aaron 
and Martin C. McGuire, “Benefits and Bur- 
dens of Government Expenditures,” mimeo- 
graphed (Washington, D.C: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1968); Robert Lampman, “How Much 
Does the American System of Transfers Bene- 
fit the Poor?,” in Leonard H Goodman, ed., 
Economic Progress and Social Welfare (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1966); 
Robert Lampman, “Transfer and Redistribu- 
tion as Social Process,” mimeographed (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 1968); Lee 
Soltow, ed., Six Papers on the Size-Disiribu- 
tion of Wealth and Income (New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1969). 

T Miller and Roby, The Future of Inequal- 
ity, chap. 1. 

8US, Bureau of the Census, Income-Dis- 
tribution in the United States, A 1969 Census 
Monograph, prepared by Herman P Miller 
(Washington, D C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1966), p. 1. 
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and 1967, despite the decline in the 
share of total national income going to 
the top 5 percent, little progress was 
made in increasing the share of the bot- 
tom 20 percent. Instead, the income 
from the top fifth trickled down only as 
far as the next (the fourth) and the 
middle fifths. Over the twenty-year 
period, total money income going to the 
lowest quintile of families rose only 
three-tenths of one percent: from 5.1 to 
5.4 percent. Meanwhile, the share of 
income held by the bottom quintile of 
unrelated individuals hovered around 
3.0 percent.?° 


9 Data for years 1947-1964 from US, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Trends in the Income of 
Families and Persons in the United States, 
1947-1964, pp. 170-175; data for years 1965- 
1967 from US., Bureau of the Census, Cur- 
rent Population Reports, P-60, no. 59, April 
18, 1969, pp. 24, 25. 

10 Many observers have pointed out that the 
increase in single-person households consisting 
of the young and the aged has led to an 
artificial increase in the number of low-income 
households. I suspect, however, that, as far 
as the relative well-being of individuals in the 
bottom fifth is concerned, this artificial in- 
crease has been more than offset by the arti- 
ficial unreporting of the “nonincome compen- 
sation” received by middle- and upper-income 
groups, which rose seven times more rapidly 
than income did between 1929 and 1959, ac- 
cording to a Chamber of Commerce study — 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Fringe Benefits, 1959 ed., rev. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Chamber, 1960), p. 33. Cf. Wilbur 
G. Lewellen, Executive Compensation in Large 
Industrial Corporations (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1968). For a 
more detailed analysis of trends in the level 
and distribution of fringe benefits, see Miller 
and Roby, The Future of Inequality, chap 3. 
For an evaluation of the Census data on 
which these and other statements about in- 
come-distribution are based, see U.S., Bureau 
of the Census, Income-Disiribution in the 
United States, Appendix A, pp. 169-212; 
Selma F. Goldsmith, “Appraisal of Basic Data 
Available for Constructing Income-Size Dis- 
tributions,” Studies in Income and Wealth, 
Vol. 13 (New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1951); Selma F. Goldsmith, 
“The Relation of Census Income-Distribution 
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TRENDS IN INCOME-DISTRIBUTION OF 
Various DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 


We have seen that the share of na- 
tional income ‘going to the bottom fifth 
of the population has been unexpectedly 
constant ovet the past two decades. 
Has a similar constancy existed in the 
distribution of income within various 
population groups—for example, whites, 
nonwhites, families, unrelated individu- 
als, northeasterners, and westerners? 

The striking finding is that despite 
considerable variation in the degree of 
inequality (measured by the Gini Ra- 
tio) of various aggregates, there has also 
been great constancy in the distribution of 
income within the aggregates. Look- 
ing first at the largest aggregate, white 
families, we find that although the Gini 
Ratio declined slightly from .363 to 
343 and the percentage of aggregate in- 
come received by the top 5 percent de- 
clined from 17 to 15 percent between 
1957 and 1966, the share of aggregate 
income received by the lowest fifth of 


‘the aggregate hovered around 5.5 per- 


cent, except for dips in 1949, 1950, 
1953-1955 and 1961, when it dropped 
to around 5.0 percent.1* Not the poor- 





Statistics to Other Income Data,” Studies in 
Income and Wealth, Vol. 23 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1958). For a 
conceptual discussion of the difficulties in- 
volved in analyzing income-distribution sta- 
tistics, see Dorothy S. Brady, “Research on 
the Size-Distribution of Income,” Studies in 
Income and Wealth, Vol. 13; E. C. Budd and 
D. B. Radner, “The OBE. Size-Distribution 
Series: Methods and Tentative Results for 
1964,” American Economic Review, 59, no. 2 
(May 1969), pp. 435-449. 

11 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Trends in the 
Income of Families and Persons in the United 
States: 1947-1964, tables 23 and 34; data for 
the years 1965-1967 are from U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports, Se- 
ries P-60, No. 59, April 18, 1969, pp. 24, 25 

12 The Lorenz curve plots the percentage of 
families or persons, ranked from the poorest 
up on the horizontal axis, with the percentage 
of income which they receive on the vertical 
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: est whites, but the middle and second 
highest quintiles were the beneficiaries 
of the share of pretax income which 
shifted down from the highest fifth. 

The concentration of income among 
nonwhites was slightly greater than 
among whites for every year between 
1947 and 1966 (a Gini Ratio of .385 as 
compared with .343 in 1966), and the 
share of aggregate income received by 
the bottom fifth was slightly lower than 
that of whites. It fluctuated from 4.8 
percent in 1947, to a low of 3.6 percent 
in 1954 and 1957, and up to 4.4 percent 
in 1967.. 

Among the urrelated whites, the share 
of income received by the lowest fifth 
remained constant between 1947 and 
1966—around 2.7 percent—and then 
rose slightly to 3.1 percent in 1967. 
Mearwhile the share of nonwhite in- 
come received by the lowest fifth of un- 
related nonwhites declined sharply from 
5.0 fercent in 1947 to 2.7 percent in 
1966 and then rose to 3.8 percent in 
1967. 

Be-ween 1954 and 1967 the lowest 
fifth of northeastern families had a 
consistently greater share of their re- 
gion’s income than did the lowest fifth 
in the other regions. The smallest share 
of regional income was received by the 
lowest fifth in the South. However, the 
bottom fifth’s share of regional income 
declined slightly in the Northeast and 
increased slightly in each of the other 
regions over the years. 


TRENDS IN THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
i Borrom FIFTH 


In the following paragraphs we will 
compare trends in the composition of 





axis. The Gini Index of Income-Concentra- 
tion is the proportion of the total area under 
the diagonal (the “curve of absolute equal- 
ity”) that is between the diagonal line and 
the Lorenz curve. The higher the Gini co- 
efficient, the greater the inequality in the 
income-distribution. 
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families with incomes in the bottom in- 
come quintile with trends in the compo- 
sition of the total population. Readers 
who wish to examine trends in the com- 
position of other income quintiles are 
referred to the United States Census 
Bureau’s Technical Paper No. 17.78 

What changes have occurred in the 
composition of families in the bottom 
quintile of the national income-distribu- 
tion—those who had incomes under 
$3,288 in 1964 and under $1,584 in 
1947 (in 1964 dollars)? ** The portion of 
these low earners who were nonwhite 
remained fairly constant, hovering 
around 21 percent-—-over twice the por- 
tion of nonwhite families in the total 
population. The portion of the lowest 
fifth residing in each of the four regions 
also remained fairly constant over the 
years. Throughout the years, a greater 
portion of the bottom fifth than of the 
total population resided in the South 
(44 percent of the bottom fifth as com- 
pared with 30 percent of the total. popu- 
lation in 1964). 

Between 1947 and 1964, in the bot- 
tom fifth, the percentage of families 
which were headed by a female increased 
from 18 percent to 24 percent, while 
the portion of female-headed families in 
the total population remained constant, 
at around 10 percent. 

The bottom fifth also differed from 
the total population in terms of the 
greater portion who were not in the 
labor force (48 percent as compared 
with 18 percent) or were employed as 
farmers, farm managers, private-house- 
hold workers, service workers, farm 
laborers, and laborers. 

The most marked shifts which oc- 
curred in the bottom fifth between 
1947 and 1964 were the increased pro- 


13 US., Bureau of the Census, Trends in 
the Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States, 1947-1964, 

14 Ibid , tables A and C. 
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portion aged 65 years or older (while 
the percentage of the total population 
aged 65 and over increased from 11.5 to 
14 percent between 1947 and 1964, that 
of the bottom fifth increased from 26 
percent to 34 percent), the increased 
proportion in clerical, operative, and ser- 
vice work, and the decreased propor- 
tion who were farmers or farm-mana- 
gers.!5 More cross-tabulations of these 
data would be useful, for they would 
allow us to determine the interrelation- 
ships which exist among these trends— 
for example, what portion of the in- 
crease in female-headed families was 
accounted for by the increase in the 
aged population? 


TRENDS IN INCIDENCE OF POPULATION 
AGGREGATES IN THE BOTTOM INCOME 
QUINTILE 


The Census data allow us to calcu- 
late and compare the incidence of white 
and nonwhite families falling within the 
bottom quintile of the national popula- 
tion ranked according to income. Be- 
tween 1947 and 1954 the incidence of 
nowhite families falling in the bottom 
income quintile of the national income- 
distribution decreased from 51 percent 
to 44 percent. During the next decade 


16 In 1966, 37 percent of the family heads 
of the bottom fifth, as compared with 25 
per cent of the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) poor, were over 65; 25 percent, as 
compared with 30 percent, were female; and 
21 percent, as compared with 28 percent, were 
nonwhite. The difference between the compo- 
sition of the poor, as defined by the SSA 
poverty line and by incomes in the bottom 
fifth of the income-distribution, was primar- 
ily the result of the SSA’s adjustment for fam- 
ily size. US., Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Office of Research and Statistics, Re- 
search and Statistics Note No. 24, December 
10, 1968, prepared by Mollie Orshanski; and 
Ida C. Merriam, “Welfare and Its Measure- 
ment,” in E. B. Sheldon and Wilbert Moore, 
eds , Indicators of Social Change (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1968). 
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it wavered between 44 percent in 1954, 
a high of 48 percent in 1958, and a 
low of 41 percent in 1966. The incidence 
of whites in the bottom quintile was a 
constant 17 percent between 1947 and 
1966.76 

Ida C. Merriam’s data on the inci- 
dence of families in the lowest quintile 
by region and color show that in 1966, 
29 percent of the South, as compared 
with 15 or 16 percent of other regions, 
had aggregate family incomes falling 
within the nation’s bottom income quin- 
tile’? Fifty-two percent of the aged 
(persons aged sixty-five and over) fell 
within the lowest quintile. 

Large families obviously have greater 
needs than small families. Therefore, 
we would hope that fewer large than 
small families would have incomes so 
small as to place them in the bottom 
quintile of the income-distribution. 
This is not the case. In 1954, 1959, 
and 1964 (the three years for which we 
calculated incidence by family size), a 
considerably higher proportion of fami- 
lies with six or more children (29 per- 
cent in 1964), as compared with smaller 
families, had incomes in the bottom 
quintile (less than $3,288).78 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we have found that over 
the past two decades, despite the na- 
tional economic growth, there has been 
(1) no increase in the share of national 
pretax income going to the bottom fifth 
of the population; (2) little increase in 
the share of white family income going 
to the bottom two-fifths of that popula- 


16 Calculated from U S., Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Trends in the Income of Families and 
Persons in the United States, 1947-1964, tables 
A, C, and 5, pp. 3-14, 20-31, 66. 

17 Merriam, “Welfare and Its Measure- 
ment,” table G. 

18 US., Bureau of the Census, Trends in 
the Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States, 1947-1964, 
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tion; (3) co improvement in the share 
of white individual income going to the 
bottom fiftii of white individuals; (4) 
a sligat decline in the portion of non- 
white family income going to the bottom 
fifth af the 1onwhite families; (5) a de- 
cided declire in the share of nonwhite, 
unrelated irclividual income going to the 
bottom fiftt of that population; (6) in 
the bottom quintile of the national in- 
come-distribution, the proportion of 
families wh ch was nonwhite continued 
to be over twice that of the total popu- 
lation: (7) the incidence of nonwhites 
with incomes in the bottom quintile of 
the national income-distribution re- 
mained over 40 percent; and (8) the in- 
cidence of lerge families with incomes in 
the bottom quintile remained consider- 
ably Ligher than the incidence of small 
families wita incomes in that quintile. 

Progress oward greater equality was 
made within certain sectors of the popu- 
lation. There was an increase in (1) 
the share cf white individual income 
going to the second fifth of that popula- 
tion, (2) the portion of farm-family in- 
come going to the bottom fifth of farm 
families, anc (3) the share of Southern 
family income going to the bottom quin- 
tile of Southern families. (4) There was 
a decrease in the incidence of nonwhites 
in the botton quintile of the national- 
income distr bution. 


IMPLICATIONS: GOALS FOR THE 1970’s 


During tke 1960’s, there has been a 
growing reccenition of inequality and an 
increasing belief that the share of na- 
tional incorre going to the bottommost 
group can be increased if the nation so 
desires. The Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation decision in 1954 and the 
war on poverty in the 1960’s gave new 
hope to formerly neglected groups. The 
billions of collars spent on conquering 
outer space, which ultimately enabled 
man tc walk on tae moon at the close of 
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the decade, confirmed the belief of many 
that the United States can meet great 
challenges if its people choose to do so. 

At the same time, the lack of growth 
in the share of national income going to 
the bottom fifth during the 1950’s and 
1960’s indicated the size of the challenge 
facing man on earth. During the 1970's, 
inequality will not be automatically re- 
duced; it will not even remain constant 
automatically. Defense, space research, 
the new wants of middle- and upper- 
income groups, and the needs of the 
nearly 35 million persons who will be 
added to the United States population 
between 1969 and 1979 will all com- 
pete with the goal of increasing the 
share of national income going to the 
poor.?? 

A specific timetable of income-redis- 
tribution is needed so that we can assess 
our progress in increasing the share of 
national goods going to the poor during 
the 1970’s.% Over the next ten years, 
we should seek to expand the share of 
income going to the bottom 20 percent 
of the population by at least 2 to 3 per- 
cent—from 5.4 percent in 1967 to 7 or 
8 percent in 1977. 

In this paper we have focused our at- 
tention on trends in the share of income 
going to the bottom fifth of the nation. 
A careful analysis of the trends in the 
share of income received by other in- 
come groups is also needed, for, as has 
become increasingly apparent during the 
late 1960’s, the cost of change may be 


19 The National Planning Association has 
estimated that realizing the national goals that 
were set in 1960, plus the new space goals, 
will cost the nation $1.1 trillion in the year 
1975. This figure exceeds the estimated gross 
national product for 1975 by $150 billion or 
15 percent of the GNP in that year. Leonard 
A. Lecht, Goals, Priorities, and Dollars: Tke 
Next Decade (New York: Free Press, 1966), 
p 19. 

20 Cf, Miller and Roby, The Future of In- 
equality, chap. 3. 
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unequally distributed. When the cost 
of poverty programs falls disproportion- 
ately on the shoulders of lower middle 
income groups—variously called work- 
ers, “marginal whites,” and the “near 
poor”—objections to the programs may 
be expected.’ As this example shows, 
social change requires that we direct as 
much attention to the distribution of 
costs as to the distribution of benefits. 
We can alert ourselves to changes in 
both by watching trends in the distribu- 
tion of national income. 

Specific targets are also needed for the 
reduction of other aspects of inequality 
in the United States. Much of the 
black problem, for example, is an issue 
of inequality between black and white 
incomes. Although the incidence of 
nonwhites in the bottom quintile de- 
clined over the past two decades, the 
portion of nonwhites in the bottom quin- 
tile continued to be twice the portion 
of nonwhites in the total population. 
The portion of nonwhites in the bottom 
quintile should continue to decline from 
41 percent in 1967 to 25 or 20 percent 
in 1979. In the mid-1960’s, considera- 
ble progress was made in reducing in- 
equality between blacks and whites: the 
ratio of nonwhite to white income in- 
creased from 53 percent in 1963 to 62 
percent in 1967—an increase of approxi- 

21 Hyman Minsky has focused his attention 
on the distribution of costs of various income- 
maintenance models. He emphasizes that “an 
effective program of income equalization ... 
will need to be linked to the production of 
output.... It is necessary in designing such 
a program that ... the portion of the popu- 
lation being discriminated against (the better 
off) should nevertheless enjoy some improve- 
ment in their life standard.” —Hyman P. Min- 
sky, “Policy and Poverty” (Paper delivered 
at the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Brookline, Massachusetts, May 16, 
1960), pp. 5, 8 Cf. S. M. Miller, “Sharing 
the Burden of Change,” New Generation, vol. 
51, no. 2 (Spring 1969); Brendan Sexton, 
“ Middle-Class’ Workers and the New Poli- 
tics,” Dissent (May 1969). 
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mately 2.25 percent a year.?? This gain 
should continue, so that by 1979, black 
income would be at least 89 percent of 
white income. 

Absolute increases in the minimum 
level of living within a society are im- 
portant. Poverty, as defined by the 
Social Security Administration’s index, 
should be eliminated in the early 
1970s.” But more is involved in the 
reduction of poverty than small in- 
creases in income.” Herman P. Miller 
has stated the problem well: 


Needs stem not so much from what we 
lack as from what our neighbors have. 

So long as there are people who have 
more, others will “need” more, If this is 
indeed the basis for human behavior, then 
obviously the gap between the rich and the 
poor cannot be ignored, however high the 
minimum levels of living may be raised.?5 


Because of these relative needs, per- 
sons concerned with poverty should alert 
themselves to the share of national in- 
come going to the bottom fifth. In- 
creasing the share of national income 
going to the bottommost groups, as evi- 
denced by the recent war on poverty, is 
not a simple matter. Rather, it is both 
a political issue which arouses heated 
disagreements and an economic and so- 
cial problem which requires much new 
knowledge. A significant reduction of 
poverty and inequality will require re- 
newed determination of the entire na- 
tion. 


22 U.S., Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-60, no. 59, April 18, 
1969, table 3, p. 23. 

23 Cf. Mollie Orshansky, “How Poverty is 
Measured,” Monthly Labor Review, vol. 92, 
no. 2 (February 1969). 

24 Cf. S. M. Miller and Martin Rein, “Pov- 
erty, Inequality, and Policy,” in Howard S. 
Becker, ed., Social Problems: A Modern Ap- 
proach (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1966). 

25 Herman P. Miller, Rick Man, Poor Man 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Sons, 
1964), pp. 38-39. 
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ABSTRACT: In his Economic Opportunity Message to the 
Congress on February 19, 1969, President Nixon mentioned 
briefly tha: the preliminary results of a Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation—Ohio University evaluation indicated that “the 
long-term effect of Head Start appears to be extremely weak.” 
This terse announcement triggered a major public controversy 
that ranged over the Congress, the executive branch, and the 
educational research community. Much of the debate focused 
on the esoteric techniques of modern statistical analysis, but 
the issues were far larger than the particular study. In conflict 
were two basic premises—one concerned with how to start 
programs and the other concerned with how to analyze them— 
that emerged independently in the mid-1960’s. For the notion 
underlying much of the war on poverty—that effective pro- 
grams could be developed quickly and launched full-scale (and 
Head Start was a prime case )—-was being called into question 
by the type of evaluative analysis that lay at the base of the 
Planning, Frogramming, Budgeting System initiated in late 
1965. The outcome of the clash will have profound implica- 
tions for governmental procedures for developing new large- 
scale programs and measuring their results. This paper traces 
both the events that led up to the controversy and the contro- 
versy itself in order to look at the implications for future policy. 
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FAR-REACHING controversy has 
flared over a recent Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation-Ohio University 
evaluation study showing that Head 
Start children now in the first, second, 
and third grades differed little, on a 
series of academic achievement and at- 
titudinal measures, from comparable 
children who did not attend Head Start. 
In the heat of the public controversy, 
there have been some old-fashioned 
political innuendos based on vile mo- 
tives, but, in the main, the principal 
weapons in the battle have been the 
esoteric paraphernalia of modern sta- 
tistical analysis. This is appropriate; 
the methodological validity of the Head 
Start study is a critical part of the de- 
bate. However, the real battle is not 
over the methodological purity of this 
particular study, but, rather, involves 
fundamental issues of how the federal 
government will develop large-scale 
programs and evaluate their results. 

At this deeper level of the debate, 
what we are seeing is a head-on col- 
lision between two sets of ideas devel- 
oped in the mid-1960’s. On the one 
hand, there was the implicit premise of 
the early years of the war on poverty 
that effective programs could be 
launched full-scale, and could yield sig- 
nificant improvements in the lives of 
the poor. Head Start was the archetype 
of this hope. Born in late 1964, the 
program was serving over a half-million 
children by the end of the following 
summer. On the other hand, the fed- 
eral government, during roughly the 
same period, implemented the Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System (PP- 
BS), founded on the premise that rig- 
orous analysis could produce a flow of 
information that would greatly improve 
the basis for decision-making. And the 
notion of evaluating both ongoing pro- 
grams and new program ideas was fun- 
damental to this type of thinking. 
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To see the dimensions and ramifica- 
tions of this clash, it is mecessary to 
return to those halcyon days in which 
the basic ideas of the war on poverty 
and PPBS were formulated. Only then 
can we explore the present Head Start 
controversy to see what we may learn 
from it for the future. 


Tuer EARLY DAYS OF THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 


On June 4, 1965, President Johnson 
said in his Howard University Address, 
entitled “To Fulfill These Rights”: 


To move beyond opportunity to achieve- 
ment ...I pledge you tonight this will 
be a chief goal of my administration, and 
of my program next year, and in years to 
come. And I hope, and I pray, and I be- 
lieve, it will be a part of the program of 
all America. . . . It is the glorious oppor- 
tunity of this generation to end the one 
huge wrong of the American Nation and, in 
so doing, to find America for ourselves, 
with the same immense thrill of discov- 
ery, which gripped those who first began to 
realize that here, at last, was a home for 
freedom. 


The speech rang with hope—a call 
for basic changes that seemed well 
within our grasp. Viewed from the 
present, the address marked a distinct 
watershed. It was the crest of our do- 
mestic tranquility, based on the strong 
belief that black and white could work 
together in harmony as a nation. The 
speech also marked the high point of 
our faith in our ability to bring about 
significant change. Despite some of 
the rhetoric of the time to the effect that 
change would not be easy, it is fair to 
say that the faith was there that giant 
steps could be taken quickly. On that 
June day, there was the strong belief 
that the concentrated effort of the war 
on poverty, launched less than a year 
before, could bind the nation together. 
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This faith had two dimensions—first, 
that there could be a redistribution of 
funds and power toward the disadvan- 
taged and, second, that, with such a 
redistribution, new programs could bring 
substantial improvement in the lot of 
the disadvantaged. The first was both 
more clearly perceived and more glam- 
orous. To wrest power and money from 
the entrenched forces was heady stuff. 
Less clearly perceived was that redis- 
tribution was a necessary, but not a 
sufficient, condition of progress. New 
programs had to be devised, not just in 
broad brush strokes, but in the nitty- 
gritty detail of techniques and organiza- 
tion. Taking young black men from 
the ghettos to the wilderness of an iso- 
lated Job Corp Center was not a solu- 
tion in itself. One had to worry about 
such mundane things as curriculum and 
the morale of these young men in a 
Spartan, female-absent environment. 
This atmosphere of confidence and en- 
thusiasm led us to push aside the fact 
that we had neither the benefit of ex- 
perience in suck programs nor much 
realization of the difficulties involved in 
developing effective techniques. 

Standing in 1969 on the battle-scarred 
ground of the war on poverty, it is easy 
to see zhe naïveté and innocence of that 
time—scarcely half a decade ago. 
Events were to crash upon us quickly. 
Vietnam was to end any hope for large 
funds. Riots, militancy, and the rise 
of separatism made the earlier ideas of 
harmony seem quaint. Those with es- 
tablished power did not yield easily 
either to moral suasion or to more 
forceful means. Real power is still a 
well-guarded commodity. 

Most important for this discussion, 
we have found, over a wide range of 
social-action programs, both how un- 
yielding the causes of poverty are and 
how lit-le we really know about work- 
able techniques for helping the disad- 
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vantaged. The point is not that we are 
unable to derive “reasonable” programs 
from bits and pieces of information and 
hard thinking. We can, we have. But 
our experience seems to point up, over 
and over again, the almost insurmount- 
able difficulty of bridging the gap be- 
tween brilliantly conceived programs 
and those which work in the field. 
Great pressures exist for new “solu- 
tions” to social problems to be rushed 
into national implementation as soon as 
they are conceived. But the attempts 
to go directly from sound ideas to full- 
scale programs seem so often to end in 
frustration and disappointment. 


THE ORIGINS or ANALYSIS WITHIN 
THE GOVERNMENT 


In the early 1960’s, Secretary Robert 
McNamara relied on a conceptual 
framework, formulated at the RAND 
Corporation, to make analysis a critical 
factor in the decision-making process of 
the Department of Defense. In Oc- 
tober 1965, drawing on this experience, 
the Bureau of the Budget issued Bulle- 
tin No. 66-3, establishing the Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System within 
all federal departments and agencies. 
The departments and agencies were in- 
structed to “establish an adequate cen- 
tral staff or staffs for analysis, planning, 
and programming [with] .. . the head 
of the central analytical staff... di- 
rectly responsible to the head of the 
agency or his deputy.” These central 
offices were to be interposed between 
the head of the agency and the operat- 
ing programs and were charged with 
undertaking analysis that would provide 
a hard quantitative basis on which to 
make decisions. For social-action agen- 
cies, this was a radical change in the 
way of doing business. 

Before PPBS, not much progress had 
been made in analyzing social-action 
programs. Although the broad ap- 
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proach developed at the Department of 
Defense might be used in such analyses, 
the relevance of particular methodo- 
logical tools was less clear. For exam- 
ple, there was little actual experience 
with the kinds of evaluations which 
seek to measure the effects of a social- 
action program on its participants or 
the external world. And a host of 
formidable problems existed, such as 
the lack of good operational definitions 
for key variables, the shortage of ade- 
quate test instruments, and the diff- 
culties of developing valid control 
groups. Thus, the usefulness of evalua- 
tive analysis for social-action programs 
would have to be proved in particular 
situations. 

Beyond this was the political question 
of bringing analysis into the agency’s 
policy-making process. As analytical 
studies were quite new to social-action 
programs, their results—especially those 
measuring the effectiveness of ongoing 
programs—were seen as a threat by 
those with established decision-making 
positions. Unfavorable evaluation re- 
sults have a potential either to restrict 
a program’s funds or to force major 
changes in the direction of the program. 
One can hardly assume passive ac- 
ceptance of such an outcome by the 
managers and operators of programs. 

Thus, one can see how the tiny dark 
cloud of the Head Start controversy 
formed at this early date. The push 
toward new operating programs and the 
emerging PPBS brought about a role 
conflict between those who ran pro- 
grams (and believed in them) and those 
who analyzed these programs (and 
whose job it was to be skeptical of 
them). As former Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget Charles L. Schultze 
has observed: 


[In the] relationship between the political 
process and the decision-making process 
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as envisaged by PPB... I do not be- 
lieve that there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict. ... But they are different kinds of 
systems representing different ways of ar- 
riving at decisions. The two systems are 
so closely interrelated that PPB and its 
associated analytic method can be an ef- 
fective tool for aiding decisions only when 
its relationships with the political process 
have been carefully articulated and the 
appropriate roles of each defined.... It 
may, indeed, be necessary to guard against 
the naiveté of the systems analyst who 
ignores political constraints and believes 
that efficiency alone produces virtue. But 
it is equally necessary to guard against the 
naiveté of the decision maker who ignores 
resource constraints and believes that vir- 
tue alone produces efficiency.2 


Looking in retrospect, at the early 
PPBS vis-à-vis social-action programs, 
it may be said that: (1) the absolute 
power of analysis was oversold and 
(2) the conflicts in the system be- 
tween the analytical staff and the op- 
erators of the programs was underesti- 
mated. Hence, the politics of evalua- 
tion—in essence, the clash between 
methodology, political forces, and bu- 
reaucracy—looms much larger than was 
imagined in those early days. At the 
same time, knowing more today about 
how difficult it is to develop and op- 
erate effective programs, the need for 
analysis—the need to assess both our 
current operations and our new ideas— 
seems even more pressing than in the 
less troubled days of 1965.° 

1 Charles L. Schultze, The Politics and Eco- 
nomics of Public Spending (Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1968), pp. 16-17, 76. 

2PPBS has recently been subjected to a 
searching appraisal by a number of scholars 
(including several major practitioners) in the 
Joint Economic Committee’s three-volume 
study The Analysis and Evaluation of Public 
Expenditures: The PPBS System, (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969). 
The weight of opinion is that PPBS—the 
formal system in which analysis is carrled out 
—is having its problems and may well be in 
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BACKGROUND OF THE HEAD START 
STUDY 


With these general considerations as 
background, we now need to look briefly 
at the key elements within OEO: the 
Head Start program; OEO’s analytical 
office, the Office of Research, Plans, 
Programs, and Evaluation (RPP&E); 
and the general state of evaluation of 
the antipoverty programs prior to the 
Westinghouse study. 


Head Start 


The concepts underlying Head Start 
were based on the thinking of some of 
the best people in the child-development 
area and on a variety of research find- 
ings (probably relatively rich compared 
to most other new programs) suggest- 
ing a real potential for early childhood 
training, but offering few and often con- 
flicting guidelines as to the detailed 
types of programs to be developed. In 
fact, the original concept of Head Start 
was that it was to be an explicitly ex- 
perimental program reaching a limited 
number of children. The idea, how- 
ever, was too good. It was an ideal 
symbol for the new war on poverty. It 
generated immediate national support 
and produced few political opponents. 
In this atmosphere, one decision led 
easily to another, and Head Start was 
quickly expanded to a $100 million na- 
tional program serving a half-million 
children. In the beginning, Head Start 
consisted mainly of six-to-eight-week 





political trouble At the same time, there is 
general agreement concerning the urgent need 
for sound analysis. What is at issue, then, is 
the format for analysis. For example: Should 
analysis such as that of PPBS be tied to the 
budget process? But this issue need not be 
addressed here, for the main concern of the 
paper is analysis, and not necessarily its par- 
ticular formal wrapping Of course, what- 
ever the formal structure, analysis will still 
have to confront politics and bureaucracy. 
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summer projects under a variety of 
sponsors (school systems, churches, and 
community-action agencies, for example) 
with a high degree of local autonomy 
concerning how the project was to be 
carried out. Later, Head Start funded 
a significant number of full-year proj- 
ects with a similar policy of flexibility 
and local autonomy. 

The immense popularity of the early 
days carried over. Head Start remained 
OEO’s showcase program, supported 
strongly by the Congress, communities, 
poor mothers, and a deeply committed 
band of educators (many with a signifi- 
cant personal involvement in the pro- 
gram). 


RPP&E 


Analysis came early to OEO because 
its Office of Research, Plans, Programs, 
and Evaluation was one of the original 
independent staff offices reporting di- 
rectly to the head of the agency. 
RPP&E predated the PPBS Bulletin, 
but was, in many ways, the epitome of 
the PPBS analytical staff, in that it 
was headed by RAND alumni who 
stressed the power of analysis. RPP&E 
was both a major developer of ana- 
lytical data and a key factor in the 
agency’s decision-making process. As 
one might expect, in this role it had 
more than once clashed with program- 
operators. 


Evaluation at OEO 


Critical to our discussion is the fact 
that RPP&E did not establish a sepa- 
rate Evaluation Division until the au- 
tumn of 1967. Prior to that time, most 
of the responsibility for evaluation 
rested with the programs, but RPP&E 
had had some involvement, particularly 
in trying to use data developed by the 
programs to make over-all program- 
assessments. 


Tue Poritics of EVALUATION 


In the case of Head Start, the pro- 
gram itself had initiated a large num- 
ber of individual project-evaluations, 
mainly of the summer program. Across 
a wide range of these projects it was 
found that, in general, participants who 
had been given various cognitive and 
affective tests at the beginning of the 
Head Start program showed gains when 
tested again at the end of the program. 
However, virtually all the follow-up 
studies found that any differences which 
had been observed between the Head 
Start and control groups immediately 
after the end of Head Start were largely 
gone by the end of the first year of 
school, The meaning of this “catch up” 
by the control group has been and still 
is subject to considerable debate, rang- 
ing from doubts that the immediate post- 
program gains were anything more than 
test-retest artifacts, to assertions that 
the superior Head Start children raise 
the performance levels of their non- 
Head Start classmates. 

RPP&E had tried fairly early to de- 
velop its own national assessments of 
Head Start, but found little support for 
such undertakings within the program. 
Two such studies were developed, but 
the results were marred by technical 
and analytical problems. At the time 
of the establishment of the Evaluation 
Division, therefore, no good evidence 
existed as to over-all Head Start effec- 
tiveness—a fact that was beginning to 
concern the agency, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and some members of Con- 
gress.® 

As one might guess, the program of- 
fices hardly greeted the newly created 
Evaluation Division with enthusiasm— 


3 Later, Head Start made its own attempt 
at national evaluation through its network of 
university-based evaluation and research cen- 
ters. But failure to create control groups 
and comparable procedures made the results 
unsatisfactory, and the evaluation component 
of these centers was discontinued in 1969. 
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no one was happy with a staff office 
looking over his shoulder. In a formal 
division of labor, three types of evalua- 
tion were recognized. RPP&E was 
given primary responsibility for evalu- 
ation of the over-all effectiveness of all 
OEO programs (Type I). The pro- 
grams retained primary responsibility 
for both the evaluation of the relative 
effectiveness of different program strate- 
gies and techniques, for example, dif- 
ferent curricula in Head Start (Type 
II) and the on-site monitoring of indi- 
vidual projects (Type III). The basic 
logic of this division of labor was to 
ensure that Type I over-all evaluations 
would be carried out, to locate the re- 
sponsibility for these evaluations at a 
staff-office level removed from the pro- 
grams, and, at the same time, to place 
the Type II and Type IIT evaluation- 
responsibilities at the program level be- 
cause of the greater need for detailed 
program-knowledge that these kinds of 
evaluation require. 

This division of labor also matches 
the type of evaluation with the types of 
decisions for which different levels with- 
in the organization have primary re- 
sponsibility—the over-all mixture of 
programs and resource-allocation at the 
top (Type I), and program design 
(Type II) and management (Type TIT) 
at the program level. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE STUDY 
Thus, it was out of this total com- 
plex of conditions that the Westing- 
house evaluation of Head Start origi- 
nated: 


—The explosive expansion of Head 
Start from what was originally 
conceived as a limited experimental 
program to a large national pro- 
gram almost overnight. 

—A developing commitment through- 
out the government to increasing 
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analysis and assessment of all gov- 
ernment programs. 

—The national popularity of the 
Head Star: program and the wide- 
spread equation of this popularity 
with effectiveness. 

—Previous evaluations of Head Start 
that did not provide adequate in- 
formation on the program’s over-all 
impact. 

—The development of a new staff- 
level evaluation function at OEO 
charged with producing timely and 
po-icy-relevant evaluations of the 
over-all impact of all OEO pro- 
grams. 


As one in a series of national evalua- 
tions of the major OEO programs, the 
new RPP&E Evaluation Division pro- 
posed for the Head Start program an 
ex post facto study design in which 
former Head Start children, now in the 
first, second, and third grades of school, 
were to be tested on a series of cogni- 
tive anc affective measures, and their 
scores compared with those of a control 
group. Because the program was in 
its third year and there was, as yet, 
no useful assessment of its over-all ef- 
fects, time was an important consider- 
ation in deciding on an ex post facto 
design. Such a design would produce 
results relatively soon (less than a year), 
as compared with a methodologically 
more desirable longitudinal study which 
would taxe considerably longer. 

Witkin the agency, Head Start ad- 
ministrators opposed the study on a 
number of grounds, including the inade- 
quacy of the ex post facto design, the 
weakness of available test instruments, 
and the <ailure to include other Head 
Start goals such as health, nutrition, 
and community involvement. In sum, 
Head Start contended that this limited 
study might yield misleading negative 
results which could shake the morale of 
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those associated with Head Start and 
bring unwarranted cutbacks in the pro- 
gram. RPP&E evaluators did not deny 
the multiplicity of goals, but main- 
tained that cognitive improvement was 
a primary goal of Head Start and, more- 
over, was an outcome which reflected, 
indirectly, the success of certain other 
activities (for example, better health 
should facilitate better school perform- 
ance). Further, the study’s proponents 
in RPP&E recognized the risks outlined 
by Head Start officials, but argued that 
the need for evaluative evidence in 
order to improve the decision-making 
process makes it necessary to run these 
risks. After much internal debate, the 
Director of OEO ordered that the study 
should be done, and a contract was made 
in June 1968 with the Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation and Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

The study proceeded in relative quiet, 
but as it neared completion, hints came 
out of its negative findings. Because 
President Nixon was preparing to make 
a major address on the poverty pro- 
gram, including a discussion of Head 
Start, the White House inquired about 
the study and was alerted to the pre- 
liminary negative results. In his Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Message to the Con- 
gress on February 19, 1969, President 
Nixon alluded to the study and noted 
that “the long-term effect of Head 
Start appears to be extremely weak.” 

This teaser caused a flood of requests 
for a full disclosure of the study’s find- 
ings. In the Congress, where hearings 
were being held on OEO legislation, 
strong claims were made that OEO was 
holding back the results to protect Head 
Start. This was not the case, but the 
demands did present a real dilemma for 
the agency—particularly RPP&E. For 
the results at that time were quite pre- 
liminary, and Westinghouse was in the 
process of performing further analysis 
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and verification of the data. Hence, 
RPP&E, which, in general, was anxious 
for evaluative analysis to have an im- 
pact at the highest levels of govern- 
ment, did not want to suffer the em- 
barrassment of a national debate over 
tentative results that might change ma- 
terially in the later analysis. However, 
after much pressure, an early, incom- 
plete version of the study was released. 
In June, the final report was published, 
and it confirmed the preliminary find- 
ings. 

These background facts are impor- 
tant in order to understand why the 
controversy rose to such a crescendo, as 
it ranged over the executive branch and 
the Congress, with wide coverage in the 
press. The Westinghouse study is, per- 
haps unfortunately, an instructive ex- 
ample of public reaction to evaluations 
of social-action programs. As we turn 
now to a brief description of the study, 
its findings, and a discussion of its 
methodological and conceptual base, this 
milieu must be kept in mind. 

The study and its major conclusions 
are summarized succinctly in the fol- 
lowing statement by the contractor: 


The basic question posed by the study was: 


To what extent are the children now in 
the first, second, and third grades who at- 
tended Head Start programs different in 
their intellectual and social-personal devel- 
opment from comparable children who did 
not attend? 


To answer this question, a sample of one 
hundred and four Head Start centers across 
the country was chosen. A sample of 
children from these centers who had gone 
on to the first, second, and third grades 
in local area schools and a matched sample 
of control children from the same grades 
and schools who had not attended Head 
Start were administered a series of tests 
covering various aspects of cognitive and 
affective development [The Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, the Illinois Test of Psy- 
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cholinguistic Abilities, the Stanford 
Achievement Test, the Children’s Self- 
Concept Index, and the like]. The par- 
ents of both the former Head Start en- 
rollees and the control children were inter- 
viewed and a broad range of attitudinal, 
social, and economic data was collected. 
Directors or other officials of all the cen- 
ters were interviewed and information was 
collected on various characteristics of the 
current local Head Start programs. The 
primary grade teachers rated both groups 
of children on achievement motivation and 
supplied a description of the intellectual 
and emotional environment of their ele- 
mentary schools. 


Viewed in broad perspective, the major 
conclusions of the study are: 


1. Summer programs appear to be inef- 
fective in producing any gains in cog- 
nitive and affective development that 
persist into the early elementary 
grades. 

2. Full-year programs appear to be in- 
effective as measured by the tests of 
affective development used in the 
study, but are marginally effective 
in producing gains in cognitive de- 
velopment that could be detected in 
grades one, two, and three. Pro- 
grams appeared to be of greater ef- 
fectiveness for certain subgroups of 
centers, notably in mainly Negro cen- 
ters, in scattered programs in the 
central cities, and in Southeastern 
centers. 

3. Head Start children, whether from 
summer or from full-year programs, 
still appear to be considerably below 
national norms for the standardized 
tests of language development and 
scholastic achievement, while per- 
formance on school readiness at 
grade one approaches the national 
norm. 

4. Parents of Head Start enrollees 
voiced strong approval of the pro- 
gram and its influence on their chil- 
dren. They repcrted substantial 
participation in the activities of the 
centers. 
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In sum, the Head Start children cannot be 
said to be appreciably different from their 
peers in the elementary grades who did not 
attend Head Start in most aspects of cog- 
nitive and affective development measured 
in this study, with the exception of the 
slight, but nonetheless significant, superi- 
ority of full-year Head Start children on 
certain measures of cognitive development.* 


METHODOLOGICAL IssuEs 


We now turn to the methodological 
and conceptual validity of the study— 
the explicit focal point of the contro- 
versy——and this presents difficult prob- 
lems of exposition. First, both of us 
are protagonists on one side of the con- 
troversy, with Evans being one of the 
major participants in the debate. Sec- 
ond, a presentation of the methodologi- 
cal questions in sufficient detail to allow 
the reader to form his own opinions 
would require an extensive discussion. 
The final Westinghouse report comprises 
several hundred pages, with a significant 
portion of it directed specifically to 
methodological issues. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we will summarize the ma- 
jor criticisms that have been made of 
the study and comment on them briefly 
in this section. Then, in the next ma- 
jor section, we will set out our judg- 
ment as to the over-all technical ade- 
quacy of the report and its usefulness 
for decision-making. 


Criticisms of the study 


1, The study is too narrow. It 
focuses only on cognitive and 
affective outcomes. Head Start 
is a much broader program 
which includes health, nutrition, 
and community objectives, and 

The Impact of Head Start: An Evaluc- 

tion of the Effects of Head Start on Children’s 
Cognitive and Affective Development, West- 
inghouse Learning Corporation-Ohio Univer- 
sity, July 12, 1969, pp. 2, 7-8. 
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any proper evaluation must 
evaluate it on all these objec- 
tives. 


Our experience has been that one of 
the reasons for the failure of so many 
evaluations is that they have aspired to 
do too much. We did not think that it 
was possible to cover all of the Head 
Start objectives in the same study; 
therefore, we purposely limited the 
study’s focus to those which we consid- 
ered most important. Despite its many 
other objectives, in the final analysis 
Head Start should be evaluated mainly 
on the basis of the extent to which it 
has affected the life-chances of the chil- 
dren involved. In order to achieve such 
effects, cognitive and motivational 
changes seem essential. 


2. The study fails to give adequate 
attention to variations among 
the Head Start programs. It 
lumps the programs together 
into an over-all average and 
does not explore what variation 
there may be in effectiveness as 
a function of differing program 
styles and characteristics. The 
study, therefore, fails to give 
any guidance concerning what 
detailed changes (for example, 
types of curricula) should be 
made in the program. 


This is essentially correct. As dis- 
cussed earlier, the purpose of the evalu- 
ation was to measure the over-all effec- 
tiveness of the Head Start program in 
a reasonably short period of time. This 
in no way denies the need for a study 
to get at the question of variation 
among the programs. The fact is that 
both over-all and detailed information 
are frequently needed, but the latter 
generally takes much longer to develop. 
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3. The sample of full-year centers 
in the study is too small to pro- 
vide confidence in the study’s 
findings. Because of such a 
small sample, the lack of sta- 
tistically significant differences 
between the Head Start and 
control groups is to be expected, 
and gives a misleading indica- 
tion that the programs had no 
effect. With such a small sam- 
ple, it would take quite large 
differences to reach a satisfac- 
tory level of statistical signifi- 
cance. 


The 104 Head Start centers, selected 
at random, were chosen in order to pro- 
vide an adequate total sample. This 
was then broken down into an approxi- 
mate 70-30 division in order to approxi- 
mate the actual distribution of summer 
and full-year programs. If we were 
doing the study over, we would select a 
larger number of full-year centers. The 
main advantage, however, would be to 
allow more analysis of subgroups within 
the full-year sample. It is very unlikely 
that the study’s principal conclusions 
about the over-all effectiveness of the 
program would be altered by a larger 
sample. A detailed “power of the test” 
analysis showed that with the present 
sample size and variance, the statistical 
tests are capable of detecting differences 
between the experimental and control 
groups below the level of what would be 
practically meaningful. Forgetting the 
statistical complexities for a minute, 
the simple fact is that the differences 
between the Head Start and control- 
group scores were quite small. Even in 
the cases in which differences were sta- 
tistically significant, they were so small 
as to have little practical importance. 


4. The sample is not representa- 
tive. Many of the original 
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randomly chosen centers had to 
be eliminated. 


The study suffered a loss of some of 
the centers specified in the original sam- 
ple because (1) some small rural areas 
had all their eligible children in the 
Head Start program (and hence no con- 
trols could be found) and (2) some 
communities prohibited the testing of 
children in the school system. Centers 
were substituted randomly, and a com- 
parison of the final chosen sample with 
the total universe of Head Start centers 
showed the two to be very similar on a 
large number of factors (for example, 
rural-urban location, racial composition, 
and the like). 


5. The test instruments used in 
this study, and indeed all exist- 
ing instruments for measuring 
cognitive and affective states in 
children, are primitive. They 
were not developed for disad- 
vantaged populations, and they 
are probably so gross and insen- 
sitive that they are unable to 
pick up many of the real and 
important changes that Head 
Start has produced in children. 


It is entirely possible that this is true. 
However, most of the cognitive mea- 
sures are the same ones being used by 
other child-development and Head 
Start researchers doing work on disad- 
vantaged children. In those cases 
(relatively few) where previous studies 
have shown positive changes on these 
very same measures, they have seldom 
been questioned or disregarded because 
of the inadequacy of the instruments 
In the affective area, Westinghouse 
found no appropriate test instruments 
and had to devise its own. Hence, the 
results should be viewed as suggestive, 
but no more. The Westinghouse study 
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used che best instruments available, and 
with ~hese instruments, few appreciable 
differences are found between children 
who had been pert of a Head Start pro- 
gram and those who had not. 


6. The study is based on an ex 
bost facto design which is inher- 
ently faulty because it attempts 
to generate a control group by 
matching former Head Start 
children with other non—Head 
Start children. A vast number 
of factors, either alone or acting 
together, could produce a su- 
perior non-Head Start group 
which would obscure the effect 
of the program. 


It is always possible in any ex post 
facto atudy that failure to achieve 
adequate matching on all relevant varia- 
bles (particularly self-selectivity fac- 
tors) can occur. Ex post facto studies, 
however, are a respected and widely 
used scientific procedure, although one 
which Coes not provide the greater cer- 
tainty which results from the classic 
before-after experimental design carried 
out in controlled laboratory conditions. 

In the Westinghouse study, the two 
groups were matched on age, sex, race, 
and kindergarten attendance. Any re- 
sidual differences in socioeconomic status 
were equated by two different statistical 
procedures: a random-replication-covari- 
ance analysis and a nonparametric 
matching procedure. Both statistical 
techniques, which equated the two 
groups on parent’s occupation, educa- 
tion, anc per capita income, yielded the 
same basic results on the cognitive and 
affective comparisons between Head 
Start and control-croup children. 


7, The study tested the children in 
the first, second, and third 
grades of elementary school— 
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after they had left Head Start. 
Its findings merely demonstrate 
that Head Start achievements 
do not persist after the children 
return to poverty homes and 
ghetto schools. Rather than 
demonstrating that Head Start 
does not have appreciable ef- 
fects, the study merely shows 
that these effects tend to fade 
out when the Head Start chil- , 
dren return to a poverty en- 
vironment. 


It is possible that poor teachers, im- 
poverished environment, and other simi- 
lar factors, eliminated a significant cog- 
nitive advantage gained by Head Start 
children during the Head Start period. 
But even if this is true, we must have 
real doubts about the current course of 
the program. Unless Head Start alone 
can be improved so as to have positive 
effects which do not disappear, or unless 
Follow Through or some other program 
can be developed to provide subsequent 
reinforcement that solidifies the gains of 
Head Start children, the present worth 
of the gains seems negligible. What- 
ever the cause, the fact that the learning 
gains are transitory is a most compelling 
fact for determining future policy. 


8. The study’s comparison of Head 
Start with non—Head Start chil- 
dren in the same classrooms 
fails to take into account sec- 
ondary or spillover effects from 
the Head Start children The 
children who have had Head 
Start are likely to infect their 
non—Head Start peers with their 
own greater motivation and in- 
terest in learning. Their pres- 
ence in the classroom is also 
likely to cause the elementary 
school teacher to upgrade her 
entire level of teaching or to 
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give more attention to, and 
therefore produce greater gains 
in, the less advanced non—Head 
Start group. Thus, the study 
minimizes Head Start’s effect 
by comparing the Head Start 
children with another group of 
children which has been indi- 
rectly improved by the Head 
Start children themselves. 


This is certainly a possibility. How- 
ever, most of the previous before-after 
studies of Head Start’s cognitive effects 
have shown, at most, small gains—so 
smal] that it is hard to imagine their 
having such major secondary effect on 
teachers and peers. Moreover, the first- 
grade children in the Westinghouse 
study were tested during the early part 
of their first-grade year—prior to the 
time when such secondary influence on 
teachers or peer children would have 
had a chance to occur. In results of 
direct measurements of the children 
(Metropolitan Readiness Test, Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and 
the like), there were only marginal dif- 
ferences between the Head Start and 
control-group children at that time. 
Also, on the Children’s Behavior Inven- 
tory, an instrument which obtained 
teachers’ ratings of the children, there 
were few significant differences between 
the two groups, indicating that the 
teachers were not able to perceive any 
differences between the motivation of 
the Head Start and non—Head Start 
children. In the light of these findings, 
it is hard to see how spillover or sec- 
ondary effects could have occurred to 
an extent which contaminated the con- 
trol group. 


An ASSESSMENT 


Our over-all assessment of the study 
is as follows: 
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(1) In terms of its methodological 
and conceptual base, the study is a 
relatively good one. This in no way 
denies that many of the criticisms made 
of the study are valid. However, for 
the most part, they are the kind of 
criticisms that can be made of most 
pieces of social science research con- 
ducted outside the laboratory, in a real- 
world setting, with all of the logistical 
and measurement problems that such 
studies entail. And these methodologi- 
cal flaws open the door to the more 
political issues. Thus, one needs not 
only to examine the methodological sub- 
stance of the criticisms which have been 
made of the study, but also to under- 
stand the social concern which lies be- 
hind them as well. Head Start has 
elicited national sympathy and has had 
the support and involvement of the edu- 
cational profession. It is understand- 
able that so many should rush to the 
defense of such a popular and humane 
program. But how many of the con- 
cerns over the size of the sample, con- 
trol-group equivalency, and the appro- 
priateness of covariance analysis, for 
example, would have been registered if 
the study had found positive differences 
in favor of Head Start? 

(2) The scope of the study was 
limited, and it therefore failed to pro- 
vide the answers to many questions 
which would have been useful in deter- 
mining what specific changes should be 
made in the programs. 

(3) Longitudinal studies, based on 
larger samples and covering a broader 
range of objectives, would be better, 
and should be undertaken. But until 
they are instituted, this study provides 
a useful piece of information that we 
can fit into a pattern of other reason- 
able evidence to improve our basis for 
decision-making. Thus, the Westing- 
house study extends our knowledge, but 
does not fly in the face of past evidence. 
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For the summer program, the study of 
a national sample shows what smaller 
studies have indicatel—no lasting gain 
for the Head Start children relative to 
their peers. This may deflate some 
myths, but does not affect any hard 
facts. For the full-year program, the 
evidence of some limited effect is about 
as favorable as any we have found to 
date. 

We imagine tha: this type of positive, 
but qualified assessment will fit any 
relatively good evaluation for some 
time to come. For we have never seen 
a field evaluation of a  social-action 
program that could not be faulted le- 
gitimately by good methodologists, and 
we may never see one. But, if we are 
willing to accept real-world imperfec- 
tions, and to use evaluative analysis 
with prudence, then such analysis can 
provide a far better basis for decision- 
making than we have had in the past. 

What, then, does the Westinghouse 
study provide that will help in making 
decisions? First, the negative findings 
indicate that the program is failing, on 
the average, to produce discernible 
school success for its participants. Put 
more bluntly, the study shows that 
along the key cognitive and affective 
dimension, the program is not working 
at all well. And from this, one can 
infer, directly, that we should search 
hard for, and test, new techniques to 
make learning gains in the Head Start 
classroom more permanent and, indi- 
rectly, that the years before and after 
Head Start should also be looked at 
carefully. Second, the evidence sug- 
gests the superiority of the full-year 
aver the summer programs. Most of 
all, we believe that the value of the 
study consists in the credible, validating 
evidence which it provides that the 
honeymoon of the last few years really 
ought to be over, and that the hard 
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work of finding effective techniques 
should start in earnest. 

Thus, the study pushes policy-makers 
toward certain decisions, particularly 
those involving within-program trade- 
offs—more experimentation and more 
full-year projects in place of summer 
projects. Yet, and this would be true 
no matter how good the study was, the 
evidence is not a sufficient condition for 
major program-decisions. The last 
statement holds even for the within- 
program choices (tradeoffs, but not 
over-all cutbacks) and takes on greater 
cogency when one seeks implications for 
decisions concerning the need for more, 
or fewer, resources. The evaluative 
evidence must be considered in the 
light of other pieces of information and 
various highly important political judg- 
ments. For example: How deleterious 
would a program cutback be for pro- 
gram morale, or for our commitment to 
increase the outlays going to the disad- 
vantaged for education? Surely, no 
reasonable person would claim that eval- 
uative evidence alone is sufficient, 
Rather, such choices ought to be po- 
litical, in the broad sense of that term, 
with credible evaluative data—a com- 
modity heretofore in short supply—be- 
ing considered as one of the inputs in 
the choice process." 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this section, we shall first present 
a number of inferences which, in our 
opinion, can be drawn concerning the 
larger issues of this controversy and 


5It is important to note that Mr. Nixon’s 
speech which first suggested the negative re- 
sults called, not for a cutback in Head Start, 
but for continuing commitment to early child- 
hood programs and an extensive effort to find 
new ways to meet the educational needs of 
the disadvantaged. For what it is worth, this 
is also the authors’ view. 
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then touch on the unknowns that still 
plague us. The former fall into two 
categories—program operations and 
evaluation. 


O per ations 


(1) We should be far more skepti- 
cal than in the past of owr technical 
capability to mount effective large-scale 
programs, particularly in those areas in 
which the main program goal is to 
provide a material, positive change in 
an individual’s capacity to earn or to 
learn. We should distinguish clearly 
between such “opportunity” programs 
and maintenance programs in which the 
primary goal is to deliver a service that 
is itself a highly valued commodity, for 
example, money and food. The techni- 
cal problems of the latter are relatively 
simple compared to those of programs 
which attempt to offer earning or edu- 
cational opportunities. For example, 
politics aside, it would not be difficult, 
technically, to mount a large-scale food- 
or income-maintenance program far 
superior to the ones we have presently. 
But in programs which specialize in op- 
portunity, we often simply do not know 
what to do technically in order to reach 
our goals, 

(2) For opportunity programs, we 
need to start, as a highest-priority ac- 
tivity, a systematic, concerted effort to 
develop new ideas for restructuring on- 
going programs or creating new ones, 
and to test the merits of these ideas, on 
a small scale, before mounting large- 
scale national programs. Clearly, po- 
litical concerns will often override this 
dictum of testing on a small scale. A 
government program cannot be man- 
aged by the procedures which are effec- 
tive in a research laboratory. Large- 
scale programs will often start without 
a prior tested model. But, at the 
margin, an effort to test may both pro- 
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duce useful tested models and make us 
think harder about starting large-scale 
programs without such testing. It is our 
belief that a commitment by the govern- 
ment to the systematic search for new 
ideas is a key point which has great 
potential for improving , opportunity 
programs. Analysis cannot (and should 
not) replace politics, but it can, over 
time, facilitate better political decisions. 


Evaluation 


(1) We urgently need to evaluate 
the effectiveness of present programs. 

(2) In many areas, we now have 
methodological tools that will allow us 
to do evaluations much superior to 
those done in the past. 

(3) These evaluations will have 
limitations, both in terms of scope and 
in terms of techniques. However, if 
used in conjunction with other reason- 
able evidence, such studies can ma- 
terially improve our base of decision- 
making information. 

(4) The milieu for meaningful pro- 
gram-evaluation involves an interaction 
of methodology, bureaucracy, and poli- 
tics; it will therefore often be the case 
that attacks which are methodological 
in form but ideological in concern will 
be made against evaluations. 

(5) Major evaluations of programs 
should be performed by an office and 
staff removed from the operating pro- 
gram. Self-evaluation is an almost im- 
possible task for a manager who has 
strong convictions about the value of 
his program. A separate office can at 
least institutionalize a relative degree of 
objectivity, in that it can be charged 
specifically, within the agency, with the 
task of program-measurement, not pro- 
gram-defense. Some people, however, 
feel that even this may be illusory in- 
asmuch as the staff office will be serv- 
ing the agency head, who, after all, is 
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the program’s chief manager. One can- 
not escape the fact that evaluation, with 


its potential for indicating that a pro- | 


gram is not working, is a weapon of the 
arsenal of analysis which is difficult to 
handle. 

(6) Finally, for those of us who 
urge more evaluation, it is well to re- 
member that evaluation is only one of 
many inputs—political, bureaucratic, 
and the like—in the decision-making 
process, and does not serve as a substi- 
tute fer good judgment. 


The remaining unknowns 


We have come down strongly on the 
side cf analysis—measuring ongoing 
programs and testing new ones. At the 
same time, we have recognized the 
technical limitations of evaluation and 
have warned that they must be used 
with prudence in the light of these limi- 
tations. But is this not a politically 
naive warning, and hence really a be- 
low-the-belt punch to the argument for 
expanding social programs? As the 
New York Times reported on April 18, 
1969: “A number of social scientists 
. . . have expressed fears that Congress 
or the Administration will seize upon 
the [Westinghouse] report’s generally 
negative conclusions as an excuse to 
downgrade or discard the Head Start 
Program.” Even when administrators 
and legislators are pure of heart (but 
relatively ignorant of the limitations of 
analytical techniques), will they not 
overvalue, and hence overreact to, 
quantitative evaluations because of their 
aura of scientific accuracy? Will the 
guideline “test and prove before op- 
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erating on a large scale” become a 
facade for disparaging all new ideas and 
retrenching our commitment to the dis- 
advantaged? 

These are profound and difficult prob- 
lems for which there are no simple so- 
lutions. For example, a legitimate ques- 
tion to ask us, on the basis of our 
stated convictions, is whether we would 
have opted for a large-scale Head Start 
program at its inception. Even given 
today’s knowledge, we might have done 
so, because the redistributive kinds of 
changes, which we discussed earlier, are 
a critical need. At the same time, we 
would not today urge either an increase 
in the program, as now constituted, or 
new starts on a large scale in the educa- 
tional area, without prior testing. 

We recognize the danger that the re- 
sults of evaluation and systematic test- 
ing can be ill-used. But what course 
of action is not dangerous? What 
“good” approach cannot be turned to 
evil? Is it not even more hazardous to 
proceed boldly—as if we know, when 
we do not? Does it seem wise to 
launch new large-scale opportunity pro- 
grams—amid verbal paeans, but with 
no solid evidence of success—and to 
continue to believe our earlier words 
without a thought of investigating the 
outcome? 

As we pose these questions, we trail 
off into gray areas of nagging doubts, 
without a burst of penetrating truth. 
This seems fitting—for to stand un- 
surely in a morass of conflicting issues 
simply mirrors the larger reality of to- 
day. The confidence of 1965 is literally 
light years behind us. 


The Evaluation of Broad-Aim Programs: A 
Cautionary Case and a Moral* 


By Rosert S. Weiss and Martin REIN 


ABSTRACT: It is often assumed that the ideal study-design 
for evaluation of the effectiveness of a social program would 
be a controlled experiment. A case study is presented of an 
evaluation-research project which utilized such a design. 
The project encountered both technical difficulties and intra- 
organizational friction, which, it is argued, are virtually 
inherent in the utilization of an experimental design for the 
appraisal of the effects of a broad-aim, largely unstandardized, 
and inadequately replicated action-program. Among the tech- 
nical difficulties are problems in the identification of criteria, 
problems having to do with the exclusion of alien variables, 
problems associated with the changing form of the interven- 
tion, and problems associated with the limitations of the 
experimental form as a source of new knowledge. Among the 
sources of intraorganizational friction are the constraints on 
stimulus-modification imposed by the experimental commit- 
ment, the tendency of operationalizations of aims to become 
aims in their own right, and the comparative ignorance 
regarding what the action-program is doing on the part of a 
research group which is concentrating on the collection of base- 
line data. A plea is made for evaluation which would be 
more qualitative and process-oriented. 
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HERE is an approach to the eval- 

uation of programs of social action 
which seems so sensible that it has been 
accepted without question in many 
quarters. The underlying assumption 
of the approach is that action-programs 
are designed to achieve specific ends, 
and that their success can be measured 
by the extent to which these ends were 
reachec. The approach leads often to 
a study-design in experimental form, in 
which there is identification of the as- 
pects of the situation or target popu- 
lation which are to be changed, the 
measurement of their state before intro- 
duction of the program, and the mea- 
suremert of their state again after 
completion of the program. To support 
the argiment that changes in criteria 
were tha result of the introduction of 
the program, there may be measurement 
of criteria at two points in time in a 
control ər comparison situation which 
does not. receive the program, 

On tha basis of much observation, we 
believe taat this very plausible approach 
is misleading when the action-programs 
have broad aims and unstandardized 
forms. We believe it may well be ef- 
fective when a number of individuals 
are subjected to the same interventive 
stimulus and when the expected out- 
come is clear-cut and truly something 
anticipated. An example would be in- 
oculation with a flu vaccine: the same 
thing car be done to a large number 
of subjects, and the expected outcome— 
freedom trom influenza—can be clearly 
stated in advance. But there are many 
social-action programs, including most 
truly ambitious social-action programs, 
which do not have these characteristics. 
They are concerned first with the im- 
pact of the program on a situation, and 
only secordarily with the impact of the 
program on individuals, They are liable 
to take very different forms in different 
situations. And it is not at all clear at 
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the outset what would be the conse- 
quences of a successful program. An 
example might be the Model Cities plan- 
ning program. Here the progam was 
concerned primarily with changing the 
relationship of members of a local com- 
munity to the process of urban planning. 
The effect that this might have on indi- 
vidual members of model neighbor- 
hoods was not a primary concern of the 
program. The form taken by the plan- 
ning program was dependent on the 
nature of the local situation, the charac- 
ter of the federal official assigned to 
supervise the program, the characters of 
citizens who became involved in the 
program, and many other factors. The 
form of programs was neither deter- 
mined by the federal agency which spon- 
sored them nor identical from place to 
place. Finally, the consequences of a 
successful planning program might in- 
clude community backing for the plan, 
or might include acceptance of the plan 
by a federal reviewing body, or might 
include a sense of increased political 
participation in the model neighbor- 
hood, but there was no reason to begin 
with the assumption—nor, for that 
matter, to say at any later time—that 
any one of these criteria, or any other 
criterion, singly or in combination, 
might serve as a measure of the success 
of the program. Or, to put it another 
way, there might be many different 
kinds of success, and putting one of 
them before another would be entirely 
arbitrary. Our belief is that when 
action-programs are more like Model 
Cities planning and less like inoculation 
with a flu vaccine, an experimental 
model for evaluating effectiveness is apt 
to be a mistake. 


EVALUATING THE BRoAD-AIM PROGRAM 


The following is a case study of one 
instance of the use of an experimental 
approach to evaluate a broad-aim pro- 
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gram. Our opinion is that the case de- 
scribed is more nearly typical of such 
ventures than not. We think that the 
failures and frustrations were conse- 
quences of the absence of fit between 
the research design and the actual re- 
search problem. The men involved were 
well-trained, industrious, and committed 
to the project. Their error was in over- 
conscientiousness, if it was anywhere; 
they adopted a methodology because it 
was sound, not recognizing that it was 
inappropriate. 

Let us call the action-program the 
Neighborhood Benefit Program. Its 
aim was to change existing community 
institutions—the social agencies, the 
schools, the employment services— 
which because of tradition, and perhaps 
lack of imagination, were wedded to the 
status quo. The changed institutions, 
it was hoped, would be of greater service 
to a wide range of groups within the 
community, but especially to under- 
privileged youth. The federal agency 
which funded the program required that 
there be some documentation of the 
extent to which the study had been suc- 
cessful: they insisted, as a condition of 
funding, that the program evaluate 
itself, 

The federal agency, perhaps in re- 
action against the impressionistic, cheer- 
fully positive progress reports which 
were traditionally produced by action- 
programs, recommended that the evalu- 
ation study be as methodologically rig- 
orous as possible. In addition, the 
agency made it clear that the program 
should be construed as a demonstration 
of the usefulness of programs of its 
type, rather than as having importance 
for its own sake. Therefore, the re- 
search group should give its attention 
primarily to generalizable assessments of 
the worth of the type of program, 
rather than to more particular assess- 
ments of just what had gone right and 
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what had gone wrong in this one 
instance. 

The sociologists who were obtained to 
staff the research group were entirely 
sympathetic to the aims of rigor and 
generality. They were trained in tough- 
minded scientific method, and their aim 
was to contribute to the development of 
general knowledge. Indeed, in the 
methodological climate of that time, it 
would have been difficult, though not 
entirely impossible, for the administra- 
tors of the program to have found 
competent research people whose priori- 
ties were toward a more qualitative, 
more case-oriented research style. But 
even if it had been possible to locate 
research personnel of this bent, the 
federal directive was clearly more sym- 
pathetic to the more rigorous approach. 

One of the first concerns of the re- 
search group was the development of 
criteria of successful programs, and one 
of their first difficulties was that institu- 
tional change seemed difficult to assess, 
and that individual change could take 
what at first appeared to be an endless 
variety of forms. The study of institu- 
tional change was rejected as unfeasible 
because there were so many institutions 
at issue—the schools, the playgrounds, 
the job-finding agencies, and still others 
—that the interviewing and observation 
required for studying them would have 
exhausted all the staff time available— 
and more. In addition, there was every 
reason to believe that the staff of at 
least some of the institutions whose 
change was a Neighborhood Benefit 
Program aim would be resistant to a 
study sponsored by a parallel, and pos- 
sibly rival, community agency. Finally, 
the research staff had been trained in 
the more rigorous methodologies of sur- 
vey research and experimental measure- 
ment, rather than in the softer methods 
of field research. It was decided that 
the subject of study should be youth 
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living in the area of Neighborhood 
Benefit Association concern, and that 
any change in their attitudes or behav- 
ior which suggested better adaptation 
tion to their society would be taken as 
an indication of the program’s success. 

Altogether, some three hundred 
different individual-measurements were 
planned, ranging from measurements of 
attitudes toward the society to actual 
school-attendance records. The direc- 
tors of the study were determined that 
the measurements should have maxi- 
mum validity, reliability, and discrimi- 
nating power, and so they spent a great 
deal of time in developing scales, or 
in locating scales in the existent litera- 
ture, which would produce, with some 
trustworthiness, the quality of measure- 
ment that they wanted. 

The next prcblem which presented 
itself was the necessity of deciding 
which individuals living within the 
target area had, in fact, been exposed 
to the Neighborhood Benefit Program. 
Was it anyone who had participated in 
any one of the activities sponsored by 
the Neighborhood Benefit Program? 
But it was not always easy to determine 
who had participated. What about the 
students who had been exposed to a 
school-enrichment program, in the sense 
that they had dutifully sat in a school 
auditorium while a number of speakers 
talked about the job-market? What 
about the youth who came only once 
to a playground and left without doing 
more than Jean against a swing? And 
what about the youth who had never 
taken part in these programs, but whose 
father had found a job by means of 
the Neighborhood Benefit Program? 
Clearly, deciding who had partici- 
pated would be difficult. Nevertheless, 
the research group developed forms to 
be filled out by manpower specialists 
and supervisors of playgrounds, and 
hoped that somehow the resulting data 
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would be useful. As it turned out, this 
was not the case. Matching names on 
the forms with names on interview 
blanks was too great a job, and given 
the small proportion of participants, 
among all residents of the district, in 
any particular program—and the very 
different impacts of different programs 
—the energy required hardly seemed 
justifiable. 

A related problem was that of evalu- 
ating the relative effectiveness of each 
of the large number of efforts planned 
by the Neighborhood Benefit Program. 
If school-enrichment and playground- 
enrichment affected the same children, 
how could one decide which results 
should be associated with which change- 
attempt? One proposal made by the 
research group was that different change 
attempts should be introduced into dif- 
ferent districts of the metropolitian 
area: for example, a change in the 
schools in one district and a change in 
playgrounds in another. The adminis- 
trators of the Neighborhood Benefit 
Program, concerned with the endless 
problems of attempting to achieve 
change in functioning institutions, found 
the idea charming, but unrealistic. The 
research group was required to define its 
task as that of evaluating the net impact 
on youths living in the target area— 
whether there was evidence that they 
had actively participated in the program 
or not—of the Neighborhood Benefit 
Program, taken as a whole. 

The design which finally emerged, 
after acceptance of the net-impact 
formulation by the research group, was 
that of a questionnaire study of the 
effects on young people of the presence 
of the program in their area. The study 
anticipated the collection of data from 
a sample of about 1,500 young people 
in the target area, and from another 
sample of about 500 young people in a 
similar area in a neighboring city. This 
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represented about a 25 percent sample 
of eligible youths in the two cities. 

Fully 90 percent of the youths in the 
sample were located and interviewed, a 
remarkable response rate when one con- 
siders that a good proportion of the 
young people were not in school and not 
regularly at home. A great deal of in- 
formation was collected from and about 
respondents: each respondent was given, 
not only an extensive questionnaire, but 
also a personal interview, and, in addi- 
tion, information about him was ob- 
tained from his school. 

Development of the data-collection 
instruments and actual collection of 
base-line (preprogram) data absorbed 
the first year of the project. Because 
the collection of data after completion 
of the action-program would utilize 
already developed instruments, and be- 
cause the action-program had three 
years to run, the research group had a 
good deal of time for other work before 
it would have to mobilize itself to see 
what changes the Neighborhood Benefit 
Program had brought into being. 
During this interim period, the research 
group gave great attention to an analy- 
sis of data which was intended to estab- 
lish where the youths were before the 
program was introduced. These data 
were treated by the research group 
` simply as very interesting survey data. 
They examined the distribution of be- 
haviors, beliefs, attitudes, and experi- 
ences by age, sex, race, and status in 
school. Some of their findings were 
interesting, but, of course, they had no 
greater relationship to the functioning 
of the Neighborhood Benefit Program 
than any set of findings from any study 
of a low-income area would have had. 

The research group launched a few 
small studies in addition to the major 
effort just described. They hired a 
small team of participant-observers to 
go out and talk with neighborhood resi- 
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dents. The observers produced a set of 
rather journalistic materials which man- 
aged to suggest something of the style 
of life in the neighborhood, but nothing 
more. The research group also devel- 
oped a study focused on the character- 
istics of problem youth in the district, 
in which they made a concerted attempt 
to identify and interview those young 
people whom their neighbors believed to 
be the most troublesome in the area. 
The research group then developed com- 
parison data by studying the young 
people who were believed to be the most 
promising in the area. But the problem 
youths turned out to be just as difficult 
when filling out questionnaires as in 
other contacts with authorities, and 
there was much doubt regarding the 
validity of their responses. In addition, 
the issues to which the study found it- 
self addressed turned out to be unrelated 
to any possible effect of the Neighbor- 
hood Benefit Program. And so, with 
distrust growing regarding the validity 
of the data, and increasing recognition 
that it would not contribute to evalua- 
tion in any event, the study was given 
less and less attention, and, finally, 
without any decision being made, was 
shelved. 

By the end of the second year of the 
evaluation project, it had become clear 
to the administrators of the Neighbor- 
hood Benefit Program that they could 
expect little help from the research 
group for their own tasks. From the 
perspective of the administrators, the 
evaluation-research group seemed to be 
studying interesting questions—actually 
they could not be entirely certain 
exactly what the research group really 
was studying—but their work seemed 
to be in the realm of basic research, 
and to have rather little to offer to 
anyone who had to decide what to do 
in a given situation. Even this ab- 
sence of applied usefulness would not 
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have been disturbing to the adminis- 
trative group, except that there seemed 
to be little information regarding eval- 
uation either. The administrators, it 
turned out, found it difficult to keep in 
mind that the report on the evaluation 
could be prepared only after the end 
of their efforts. They wanted to know 
what was wrong and what was right in 
what they were doing while there was 
still time to change. Gradually, the 
administrative group became more and 
more skeptical of the work that the 
research group was doing. 

In addition to the fact that no usable 
information emanated from the research 
group, the administrators of the pro- 
grams had other reasons for uneasiness 
about this research. The research group 
seemed more deiensive, more inclined 
toward mystification, less convincing, 
as thev repeatedly argued that the on- 
going analysis of base-line data was only 
a secondary interest, undertaken as a 
kind of make-work project, until the 
time came for collection of the post- 
program data. Increasingly, the ad- 
ministrators of the programs felt that 
members of the research group were 
counting on analysis of the base-line 
data to produce a contribution to their 
field, and that their continued references 
to the comparison with postprogram 
data had the aim of fending off a close 
scrutiny of their operation. Adminis- 
trators began wondering whether there 
would de funds—and, for that matter, 
stafi—for' the very difficult pre-post- 
comparison which was planned. 

Still another source of concern devel- 
oped, though not in any very detailed 
way. What difference would be made 
by any findings which might come out 
of the study? Could any findings really 
support any conclusions? Suppose that 
the young people in the Neighborhood 
Benefit Program area showed changes 
which were somehow different from 
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those displayed by young people in the 
neighboring city. It was hard to be- 
leve that the difference would be dra- 
matic, but no matter. The cities were 
already quite different, even before the 
introduction of the Neighborhood Bene- 
fit Program into one of them. (One 
evidence of their differences was that 
one, but not the other, had gotten funds 
from the government for a Neighbor- 
hood Benefit Program.) This fact dem- 
onstrated that if the attitudes or be- 
havior of youths developed differently 
in the two cities, it would not necessar- 
ily mean that the Neighborhood Benefit 
Program was the causal agent. An en- 
tirely convincing conclusion would not 
result even from a comparison of those 
who had participated in the Neighbor- 
hood Benefit Program with those who 
had not participated, assuming that par- 
ticipation could be measured. Those 
who chose to participate must have been 
quite different to begin with from those 
who chose not to participate. And if 
there were no differences between youths 
in the two cities, did this mean that the 
Neighborhood Benefit Program had no 
value? In opposition to this possible 
conclusion could be put the use made of 
so many of the Neighborhood Benefit 
Program services. Change or no change, 
it was clear that what the program made 
available was being used. i 
Because of their developing qualms, 
the administrators of the programs, to- 
gether with their sponsoring agency, 
called in a consultant to evaluate the 
evaluation scheme. The consultant 
pointed out the Program’s commitment 
to support the research group through 
the period originally planned for com- 
pletion of their work. He also pointed 
out the likely cost of tracking down the 
original respondents after three years 
had elapsed, and made estimates of both 
the length of time and amount of money 
likely tọ be necessary for analysis and 
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written presentation of the panel data 
after the very difficult locating problem 
had been solved. He made explicit the 
problems which were involved in gen- 
eralizing on the basis of data regarding 
what was, after all, a single instance of 
a social action, when no information 
was available which might provide un- 
derstanding of the form that the in- 
stance had taken. 

After discussion of the consultant’s 
report, the research group and the ad- 
ministrators of the programs jointly 
agreed to try to get some sense of what 
might be gained by comparison of pre- 
program and postprogram data, by con- 
ducting a small-scale study, if possible, 
before the scheduled time for collection 
of the postprogram data. It was hoped 
that a small-scale study might furnish 
enough information to make it possible 
to estimate both the difficulties of the 
larger study and the usefulness of the 
data which would be gathered. 

What happened next seems to be typi- 
cal of the conclusion of projects for the 
evaluation of broad-aim action-pro- 
grams. One of the members of the re- 
search group had, some time earlier, 
accepted another position, and now left 
the project. The idea of a pilot study 
proved unworkable without him; it 
may well have been unworkable even 
with him. The administrators of the 
program became increasingly unsympa- 
thetic to the research, and increasingly 
unwilling to sponsor the research group 
with their funding agency. The di- 
rector of the research group left the 
project, with rather bad feelings all 
around. And so ended the evaluation- 
study. 

Accounts similar to the above can be 
obtained from many evaluation proj- 
ects. Here the evaluation team was re- 
sponsible to individuals who were also 
administering the action-program, and 
this produced a number of tensions. 
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Yet, even when evaluation has been 
conducted by an external agency, the 
experimental or near-experimental study 
of an unstandardized, broad-aim, vir- 
tually unreplicated action-program has 
produced the same or very similar prob- 
lems. 

The difficulties that the research group 
encountered were, for the most part, 
inherent in a situation where the admin- 
istrative group needed research infor- 
mation which the research group were 
committed not to collect; where the 
primary aim of the research depended 
on detecting that component of change 
exerted by a government-sponsored pro- 
gram upon a group of youngsters who 
were moving through one of the most 
changeful periods of their lives; and 
where the research systematically ne- 
glected the form being taken by the 
program which it was studying and the 
ways in which the institutional system 
of the area responded and was itself 
affected by the program. Any such 
enterprise might be expected to have 
heavy going. We shall first list the 
technical difficulties, and next the ad- 
ministrative difficulties, which might be 
expected in a research enterprise of this 
sort. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


(1) The problem of developing cri- 
teria. Evaluation asks the extent to 
which predetermined goals are reached. 
But how will such goals as increased 
opportunity, a more responsive institu- 
tional system, and a richer cultural at- 
mosphere show themselves? What op- 
erations can be chosen, in advance, to 
decide whether these goals have or have 
not been realized? It turns out that 
there are so many different ways in 
which changes related to such broad 
aims may take place that a very great 
number of indicators must be included 
in the study, and even then there is no 
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assurance that something has not been 
omitted. The alternative, of course, is 
simply to study the program in opera- 
tion and to attempt to infer from quali- 
tative evidence what its accomplish- 
ments might have been. But this is not 
possible in the experimental mode. 

(2) The situation is essentially un- 
controlled. Setting up comparison situ- 
ations is an attempt to insure that 
changes in the experimental condition 
will not be mistakenly credited to the 
experimental intervention when, in fact, 
some other, alien, factor is responsible. 
The idea is that every other factor ex- 
cept the experimental intervention will 
also be present in the comparison situ- 
ation and that, therefore, if there are 
differences in the experimental situation 
between the preprogram and the post- 
program measurements, and none in the 
comparison situation, the responsibility 
can confidently be assigned to the ex- 
perimental intervention. But this ap- 
plication of scientific methodology— 
actually, misapplication—does not rec- 
ognize the extent to which communities 
are open to all sorts of idiosyncratic 
experiences, from the personalities of 
mayors through the location decisions 
of industries. What the comparison 
“sample” really accomplishes, from a 
statistical point of view, is that a single 
case in which there is no intervention 
is being compared with a single case in 
which there is an intervention. The 
statistical merit of this procedure is 
very close to zero. 

(3) The treatment is not standard- 
ized. It is general experience that the 
form taken by a broad-aim program 
will differ in different communities, in 
response to different needs and toler- 
ances. Each community experiences a 
different mixture of program emphases 


or, considering the program as a whole, — 


a different attempt at social action. The 
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result is that unless careful attention is 
paid to just what happened within the 
community, it is not possible to say 
what it is which is being evaluated. 
Experimental evaluation neglects this 
careful study of the intervention process 
itself, assuming instead that what took 
place was what was supposed to have 
taken place. 

(4) The experimental design discour- 
ages unanticipated information. The 
possible results of an experiment can 
easily be listed in advance: the inter- 
vention does or does not produce change 
in one or another characteristic. Nega- 
tive results are not very helpful, because 
although they signal some flaw in theory 
or operationalization, they do not make 
evident the nature of the problem. The 
need in the study of broad-aim programs 
is for something more: a conscientious 
attempt to find the reasons for failure 
and the forms of unanticipated suc- 
cess, as well as to identify the antici- 
pated changes which happened and the 
ones which did not. The broad-aim 
program is a major undertaking, and 
the issue is not the simple-minded one 
of “Does it work?” but the much more 
important one of “When such a program 
is introduced, what then happens?” 


* * * 


These are the primary technical prob- 
lems associated with the experimental 
evaluation of broad-aim programs. Let 
us now consider some of the adminis- 
trative problems that such a program is 
likely to encounter. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES 


(1) There may be conflict over pro- 
gram-development. In the experience 
which we report here, the research group 
did not attempt to direct the develop- 
ment of the action-program, except for 
the suggestion that different sections of 
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the community get different components 
of the action-program. But in other 
cases, the evaluation group has consid- 
ered it essential to monitor the action- 
program to ensure that it does not take 
a form too different from that initially 
proposed. They require that the pro- 
gram hold still while it is being evalu- 
ated, instead of constantly modifying 
itself, metamorphosing from one thing to 
another. But any effective adminis- 
trator who is committed to the success 
of a program will insist on modifying 
the program as he learns more about 
his staff, his situation, and the initial 
reaction engendered by his first at- 
tempts. In response to this, the re- 
search group may become embattled 
with the administration of the program, 
or may withdraw into an unwillingness 
to recognize the extent to which the 
program is being modified. 

(2) Operationalizations may become 
leading goals. In the discussions with 
administrators, the research group may 
come to some understanding that par- 
ticular operationalizations of program- 
aims represent what the administrators 
hope to achieve. If the aim of the 
program is cultural enrichment, then 
the administrators might agree with the 
research group that increased consump- 
tion of reading matter would be a fair 
form of evidence of program success. 
The problem is that the operationaliza- 
tion may thereupon take on an impor- 
tance far out of keeping with the pro- 
gram’s actual, broader, goals—that, in 
this example, an emphasis on reading as 
a way of achieving cultural enrichment, 
in preference to, say, museum atten- 
dance or painting or the development of 
musical groups, would become a feature 
of the program. The example may sug- 
gest that this is an easily avoidable diffi- 
culty, but in real situations the lure of 
the operationalization is more subtle, 
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and it is much more difficult to identify 
the way in which the process of evalu- 
ation has itself structured—and to that 
extent limited—the action-program. 
(3) The research staff may know less, 
rather than more, about the conse- 
quences of the program than the action 
group knows, The experimental ap- 
proach is apt to result in the research 
staff’s being relatively ignorant regard- 
ing what is happening in the field in 
response to the action-program. To an 
objective observer, this is merely para- 
doxical; to a member of the program’s 
administrative staff, it may be a source 
of anger or distress. It means that the 
program’s staff cannot turn to the re- 
search group for the information thai it 
requires for intelligent operation. In 
time, the research group will be defined 
as irrelevant, or even as a burden. But 
since the action-group will continue to 
need information regarding the state of 
the community, and the effectiveness of 
its operation, to date, it is likely to go 
farther than simply deciding that the 
research enterprise is cf no help, and 
actually to sponsor a second research 
enterprise which is concerned with the 
issues important for its operation. This 
arrangement has rich potential for mis- 
understanding, rivalry, and conflict.? 


CoNCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper is to call 
into question the easy assumption that 
experimental design is always the best 
way to decide whether action-programs 
are having desirable effects. It is for 
the most part an essay in destructive 


1 We do not speak here o- the many reasons 
that administrators of action-programs or 
members of their staffs might have for openly 
or covertly opposing evaluction. It is a rare 
action-program in which evaluators are whole- 
heartedly welcomed This constitutes an im- 
portant problem for the researchers, but one 
outside the scope of this paper. 
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criticism. The more constructive paral- 
lel essay on the methods of research 
which would be appropriate for the 
study of the effects of broad-aim pro- 
grams would be more difficult to write, 
because there are fewer models to use. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to see what 
would be the outlines of a more effective 
methodology. 

First, a more effective methodology 
would be much more descriptive and 
inductive. It would be concerned with 
describing the unfolding form of the 
experimental intervention, the reactions 
of individuals and institutions sub- 
jected to its impact, and the conse- 
quences, so far as they can be learned 
by interview and observation, for these 
individuals and institutions. It would 
lean toward the use of field methodol- 
ogy, emphasizing interview and observa- 
tion, though it would not be restricted 
to this. But it would be much more 
concerned with learning than with 
measuring. 

Second, it is very likely that the con- 
ceptual framewcrk of the approach 
would involve the idea of system, and of 
the intervention as an attempt to change 
the system. The systems perspective 
alerts the investigator to the need to 
identify the forces which are mobilized 
by the introduction of the program, the 
events in which aspects of the program 
are met and reacted to by individuals 
and institutions already on the scene, 
and the ways in which actors move in 
and out of the network of interrela- 
tionships of which the program is a 
constituent. It alerts the investigator 
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to the possibility that important forces 
which have few interrelationships with 
the existent system—in this sense, alien 
forces—may appear on the scene. It 
urges the investigator to think of the 
action-program as just one more input 
into the system, and prepares him to 
deal with such issues as the way in 
which the program makes a place for 
itself, the new stresses it introduces, and 
the way the system accommodates itself 
to the program, as well as to address 
himself to the issue of what individual 
and institutional benefits the program 
brought into being. 

There is much work to be done in the 
development of a  nonexperimental 
methodology for evaluation research. 
Our argument is that this work is justi- 
fied; that there is need for a more quali- 
tative, process-oriented approach. The 
way to develop the methodology, we 
believe, is to begin working in it: to 
undertake evaluation research, when the 
action-program requires it, which is con- 
cerned with what form the action-pro- 
gram actually took, and with the details 
of its interaction with its surroundings, 
from which may be formed an inductive 
assessment of its consequences. There 
are, indeed, problems of many sorts as- 
sociated with mnonexperimental ap- 
proaches, including the mechanics of 
data-production, the methods of organ- 
izing and analyzing data, and the logic 
of generalization. But the need for the 
approach is the most important consid- 
eration. To fail to recognize this is to 
insist on an inappropriate methodology 
just because it is better understood. 


Some Perspectives on Evaluating Social 
Welfare Programs 


By Lours A. FERMAN 


ABSTRACT: The premise of this paper is that an evaluator’s 
activity encompasses two distinct dimensions—a logic of in- 
quiry and a system of social interaction that includes the 
evaluator, the sponsor of the evaluation, and the staff of the 
agency being evaluated. The influence of the social context 
is important and shapes some of the considerations of logical 
inquiry. It is obvious that participants in an evaluation may 
have varying perspectives on the purpose of evaluation and 
on how it should be conducted. These conflicting networks 
of self-interests and values are important data to be con- 
sidered in any evaluation, and frequently act as a barrier 
to the involvement of academicians in evaluation activities. 
These same considerations often influence the utilization of 
the findings of an evaluation. We are suggesting that as an 
initial point of reference in utilization, the potential informa- 
tion-user must be involved in the inquiry process as an active 
participant, giving him an investment in the produced output 
of the study. Finally, it appears that the use of social science 
research tools in evaluation is sound, but that difficulties arise 
from using them in a particular social context. 
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HE purpose of this paper is to 

discuss and analyze some issues 
which arise in evaluating social welfare 
programs.* The term “evaluation” suf- 
fers from considerable ambiguity and 
has referents ranging from descriptive 
narratives about program experiences to 
highly sophisticated analyses of the re- 
lationship betwe2n program inputs and 
outputs. A basic premise in the dis- 
cussion to follow is that evaluation ac- 
tivity encompasses two distinct dimen- 
sions—a logic of inquiry and a system 
of social interaction that includes the 
evaluator, the customer of the evalua- 
tion, and the staff of the unit being 
evaluated. Although scholars have 
shown considerakle interest in questions 
relating to the logic of inquiry, rela- 
tively little has been said about the 
interactions involved in evaluation. 
Any discussion of problems and issues 
in evaluation, however, must give some 
attention to botk of these dimensions, 
particularly how each one may influence 
the other. 


EVALUATION DEFINED 


Evaluation activity may be either 
diagnostic or cost-effectiveness-oriented. 
In diagnostic evaluation, we seek to 
explain why some impact did or did not 
occur or why some goal of the program 
was or was not achieved. The objective 
is to isolate those factors or conditions 


* There are obviously many kinds of social 
welfare programs and types of evaluation 
studies. We are restricting our remarks to 
evaluation situations characterized by a pro- 
gram of intervention which (1) attempts con- 
sclously to produce some impact or effect in a 
client population, (2) is administered by a 
single operational agency, (3) is funded by a 
sponsor which is organizationally distinct from 
the operational agency, and (4) involves the 
employment of an outside evaluative agent— 
person or organization. Although a wide 
number of evaluation cases are eliminated 
from direct consideration by these criteria, we 
feel that our discussion will have some rele- 
vance for almost all evaluation situations. 
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that make some effect likely to occur. 
In cost-effectiveness evaluation, the 
emphasis is placed on the operating cost 
of the program, and particularly on how 
it compares in this respect with similar 
programs. The objective is to deter- 
mine the efficiency of the program by 
relating inputs—human and capital re- 
sources—to the unit being produced. 
In a manpower-training program the 
question might be asked: What is the 
cost expended in this program to make 
a client a productive member of the 
labor force, and how does this cost 
compare to similar programs? 

We can distinguish four different 
senses in which the term “evaluation” is 
applied to a logic of inquiry. In any 
given evaluation study, several or all of 
these evaluation referents may be com- 
bined, but for purposes of the current 
presentation, we shall regard them as 
discrete systems. 


Evaluation as research process 


In this context, reference is made to 
the logic or methods used to determine 
to what degree a planned program of 
deliberate intervention achieves a de- 
sired change in a given population. The 
emphasis here is not on the random 
consequences of a natural or accidental 
event, but rather on outcomes that are 
achieved by a planned program. The 
logic is to relate components of pro- 
grams (for example, type of instruction) 
to changes in personal attributes (for 
example, behavior or attitudes). The 
reference points here are the kinds of 
changes, the factors associated with the 
changes, and the context in which the 
changes are occurring. Evaluation ac- 
tivities are closely related to the models 
and logic of pure social science, par- 
ticularly experimental and survey design. 


Evaluation as operational analysis 


In this use of the concept, emphasis 
is placed on the effectiveness and effi- 
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ciency of the program. The concern 
here is with the degree of success in 
achieving a program’s goal (effective- 
ness) and with the amount of resources 
used to produce a given unit of output 
(efficiency). The study of effectiveness 
is essentially a study of program-admin- 
istration—how the authority structure 
operates, how the responsibility is dele- 
gated, and how communication pat- 
terns function—in relationship to goal- 
achievement, while a study of efficiency 
emphasizes questions of resource-alloca- 
tion to produce certain outputs. 


Evaluation as analysis of form 


Here the emphasis is placed on an 
analysis of the logic and assumptions of 
the intervention strategy designed to 
achieve some specific impact. The in- 
terest is focused on the blueprint to be 
used by the program. This is examined 
in the light of current knowledge, pure 
and applied, about the processes and 
mechanisms involved in the program, 
based largely on scientific knowledge in 
sociology, psychology, and economics. 
For example, the training-incentive plan 
- in a manpower program may be ana- 
lyzed with reference to existing knowl- 
edge on motivational theory. Inasmuch 
as the original design for the program 
was based on some evaluation of form, 
the assumption is that it makes sense 
to assess the program in similar terms 
in the light of changing knowledge. 


Evaluating the consistency between the 
actual operations of a program and 
the goals envisioned by its designers 


A fourth meaning assigned to evalua- 
tion analyzes the relationship between 
the intervention strategy and the actual 
operations of the program. Are the 
practices of the agency consistent with 
the blueprint or strategy underlying the 
operation? It may be a basic assump- 
tion of a manpower program that the 
client should have a voice in his career- 
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selection. To what extent does this 
actually occur? In a Head Start pro- 
gram, there may be the strong norm of 
continuous rehabilitative work with the 
total family unit. Does this, in fact, 
happen? In this context, the emphasis 
is on the degree of consistency between 
ideal and actual. 


Summary 


This discussion suggests that there is 
no one single mode of evaluation. 
Evaluation schemes may have different 
degrees of usefulness, depending on the 
function or purpose to be served by a 
particular evaluation study. One type 
of study might meet the demands of an 
operating agency, while a second might 
better serve the needs of the sponsor 
of an agency. In the first case, empha- 
sis may be placed on isolating various 
practices to increase the effectiveness of 
a program, while in the second instance, 
the purpose may be io compare the 
efficiency of the agency’s program with 
a number of similar programs to see if 
funding should be continued. 


THE SociAL DIMENSIONS 
OF EVALUATION 


Evaluation is a highly complex afiair, 
and the decisions to be made in the 
design of an evaluation project require 
attention to a broad range of considera- 
tions in addition to the purely technical 
matters of measuremert, inference, and 
mechanics. The most significant social 
fact in an evaluation study is that basic 
antagonisms can, and frequently do, 
develop between the evaluative agent 
and the administrative-service personnel 
who occupy roles in the agency’s pro- 
gram. There is also a potential for 
antagonism in the relationship between 
the evaluative agent and the sponsor of 
the evaluation. The genesis of these 
antagonisms is to be found in differences 
in ideologies, commitments, and allegi- 
ances, but, beyond this, there are some 
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fundamental differences in perspectives 
on the evaluation process. In order to 
understand the evaluation project as a 
social entity, it is necessary to examine 
these differences in perspectives. 


The perspectives of the evaluator 


How the evaluator sees himself is an 
important datum for understanding the 
social dimensions of evaluation. He 
brings to the evaluation situation a set 
of perspectives and self-interests that 
contrast with those of the sponsor of 
the evaluation and of the agency’s staff. 
The evaluator is a member of a profes- 
sional community from which he derives 
his primary status and prestige. He 
identifies with his colleagues in this 
community and shares with them a set 
of norms about professional behavior. 
The crucial consideration for him is 
the conflict inherent in trying to fulfill 
both the expectations of his colleagues 
in the professicnal community and 
the demands of the sponsor of the 
evaluation. 

It is necessary to understand the 
evaluator both as a man with a mission 
and as a professional researcher. The 
evaluator may view the study as a 
mission to “keep them honest.” In this 
context, the evaluator may serve a 
policing function to see if agency com- 
mitments to the sponsor have been kept 
and whether public relations claims of 
achievement have any validity. There 
is a second sense in which the evaluator 
can view the study as a mission. It is 
an opportunity to challenge the conven- 
tional wisdom that may underlie the 
program and that may be the basis for 
much of its decision-making. To the 
evaluator, the study becomes æ focal 
point where scientific knowledge can 
supplant conventional wisdom as an in- 
put into decision-making and planning. 
The evaluator views scientific informa- 
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tion as a required input for program- 
improvement. These perspectives of the 
evaluator contrast sharply with those 
of the agency’s staff who may place 
considerable reliance on conventional 
wisdom for program-improvement. 

As a professional, the evaluator may 
expect to fulfill certain self-interests in 
the evaluation study. He may view the 
evaluation study as an opportunity to 
develop or test theoretical and methodo- 
logical propositions. Indeed, this op- 
portunity may be his rationale for 
involvement in the study. As a profes- 
sional, his concerns go beyond the prob- 
lems and objectives of either the sponsor 
of the evaluation or the agency’s staff. 
He relates himself to a larger audience 
of discourse where recognition and 
esteem are sought from the community 
of professionals. In this context, the 
product of the evaluation must not 
only have relevance for the sponsor, but 
should also have the potential to ad- 
vance the evaluator’s professional stand- 
ing in his community of reference. In 
some cases, the same product can serve 
both needs, but, more often, the sponsor 
requires a specific informational input 
which is relevant to decisions that he 
must make, while the evaluator’s pro- 
fessional community is more concerned 
with abstract or general propositions. 
At any rate, to accomplish this, the 
evaluator must frequently go beyond the 
specific outcomes that were suggested 
by the sponsor and concern himself with 
a much broader range of outcomes. 

One other point about the evaluator’s 
perspectives should be mentioned. He 
sees himself as a social innovator rather 
than as a measurement technician. He is 
prepared to measure inputs and out- 
comes, but he does not perceive this 
activity as an end in itself, or indeed as 
a rationale for his involvement in the 
study. He seeks to explain why these 
measures occurred (diagnosis) and to 
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suggest the new directions in action that 
would be required to improve perform- 
ance (prognosis). 


The perspectives of the agency's staff 


Administrators and service staff of 
agencies rarely have anything good to 
say about evaluation studies, particu- 
larly by people from outside of the 
agency. A common perspective is that 
“no good can come of it” or “you can 
only be hurt” because evaluation is 
organized fault-finding, usually without 
adequate understanding or explanation 
of why the faults exist. There are 
strong feelings among the staff that the 
evaluator is concerned with negatives, 
neglects the positives, and gives little 
credit to the program for operating in 
the first place. At the core of these 
perspectives is a deep resentment at 
having one’s behavior studied and 
judged by an outsider—a feeling that is 
common in American life. 

A number of considerations can in- 
tensify these antagonisms. One basic 
factor is the bypassing of local-agency 
expertise in favor of judgments by evalu- 
ators and the sponsors of the evalua- 
tion. The agency’s staff has little con- 
trol over the criteria that are used in 
the evaluation study. There are fre- 
quently strong feelings among agency 
staff that performance of the program 
might look different if only other cri- 
teria were used to evaluate it. The 
thrust of the argument is that a more 
balanced picture could be presented if 
the agency staff could participate in and 
designate some of the measuring instru- 
ments and outcomes to be observed in 
the evaluation. Another factor leading 
to antagonisms is the influence exerted 
over operational agency staff—ausually 
with approval of a high authority—by 
evaluatory personnel who are not in the 
regular authority structure. Evaluation 
activities may require large commit- 
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ments of time from the agency’s staff 
or special research services that inter- 
fere with the normal operations of the 
agency. For people committed to a 
mission of providing services for clients, 
these perceived intrusions may be 
viewed with considerable resentment. 

By far the most frequent source of 
hostility toward the evaluator stems 
from the threat that a negative evalua- 
tion can contribute to reducing an 
agency’s resources. The agency’s staff 
may feel that the current program, even 
with its imperfections, “is doing some- 
thing,” and that a negative evaluation 
can threaten the existence of these activ- 
ities by insisting on an operational per- 
fection that is difficult to achieve. The 
staff’s first priority is to insure the cor- 
tinuance of the program, and for them, 
program-improvement is bound to be a 
secondary goal. The evaluator, how- 
ever, may make considerations of pro- 
gram-improvement his first concern, 
and may apparently not accept the scale 
of value priorities that prevails in the 
agency. Undoubtedly, the missionary 
zeal in the agency to “do something 
even if it is not perfect” goes hand-in- 
hand with patterns of vested interests 
(jobs, practices, and prestige) which 
can also be threatened by a negative 
evaluation. 

These considerations frequently re- 
sult in some feelings of estrangement 
from the evaluation process among an 
agency’s staff members. Two negative 
orientations are developed by agency 
staff, and, in the long run, they make 
the task of evaluation more difficult. 

(1) Conventional wisdom is more 
important to an agency’s practice than 
is evaluation information, The agency’s 
staff may come to feel that their prac- 
tical, everyday experiences are more 
adequate reference points for the plan- 
ning and administration of the program 
than is the scientific knowledge derived 
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from evaluation studies. The basic 
premise is that the evaluator never 
masters the subtleties of agency-client 
relationships or political reality which 
have been learned, the hard way, by 
the agency’s staff. The more telling 
criticism agains: evaluative knowledge 
is that models of program-administra- 
tion leave no room for political deci- 
sions. Thus, the agency’s staff may be- 
lieve zhat some decisions must be po- 
litical and that, therefore, they represent 
a raticnal adaptation to existing circum- 
stances. The evaluator may view the 
same decision as nonrational because he 
does not understand the context in which 
the decision-making occurs. For exam- 
ple, ar: evaluator may be critical of a 
physical facility for training purposes 
without the knowledge that occupancy 
of the facility constituted a trade-off 
with school officials for other resources 
needed in the program. The agency’s 
staff places a premium on this type of 
information and feels that it has more 
value than scientific knowledge. 

(2) Evaluation reveals little that 
people in the agency did not know be- 
fore. A frequen: complaint of staff 
members is that the evaluator does not 
develop new knowledge, but, rather, 
packages and feeds back information 
that is generally known to agency staff. 
The common view is that evaluators 
translate familiar ideas and concepts 
into “another language” and then pre- 
sent it to an agency’s staff as something 
new and unique. In this context, the 
staff members are apt to view themselves 
as being “exploited” without receiving 
any real return. The evaluator may 
acknowledge this charge, but feel that 
the new <categorizaton and conceptuali- 
zation of the information makes it more 
readily usable in planning and adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Our discussion suggests that consid- 
erable strains and resentments can be 
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generated in an evaluation study be- 
tween an agency’s staff and the evalua- 
tive agent. Because the agency’s staff 
is an important component of the study, 
it is obvious that such resentments can 
influence both the quality and validity 
of the study. Whether an agency staff’s 
perspectives have any basis in fact is 
secondary in importance. What is cru- 
cial is that agencies’ staffs use these 
perspectives as referent points for be- 
havior that can undermine the logic of 
inquiry in an evaluation study. 


The perspectives of the sponsor of the 
evaluation 


The evaluation may fulfill a number 
of needs for the sponsor. It may be 
perceived as an instrument of account- 
ability. It provides the sponsor with a 
delineation of how resources have been 
utilized in the administration of the 
program, and of whether this use is 
consistent with the intent of the funding. 
It also serves as a vehicle through which 
an account can be rendered by the spon- 
sor to his resource-support authority. 
The latter may be the board of directors 
of his organization, some public council, 
or a legislative body. When the pro- 
gram has been created by legislation, 
the mandate for program-evaluation is 
usually a legal requirement. The de- 
cision to fund an evaluation is rarely a 
voluntary one for the sponsor, but is 
imbedded in the system of obligations 
and responsibility that characterizes his 
funding mandate. 

The evaluation may also serve as a 
device to justify some past decision and 
to gain new informational inputs for a 
future decision. From the sponsor’s 
point of view, the paramount ques- 
tions are: Was this program justified in 
terms of its outcome? Did we get the 
best return for our investment of re- 
sources? Should the program be re- 
funded in its present form or with modi- 
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fications? What insights for future 
programs were observable in this last 
program experience? The sponsor is 
faced with the need to measure certain 
outputs of the program, and to analyze 
the program-experience in fairly specific 
terms. He is less interested in goal- 
assessment than he is in determining 
whether this program-intervention was 
the way to meet these goals. The ini- 
tial funding of the program was, in one 
sense, a commitment to these goals, and 
an evaluation of goals might reflect 
negatively on that decision. The spon- 
sor tends to be defensive about goal- 
assessment, perceiving evaluation more 
as a measuring task than as a critical 
analysis. Thus, he is apt to perceive 
the evaluator as an expert in measure- 
ment, rather than as a social critic. 
Evaluation may also be perceived as 
a mechanism to promote public rela- 
tions. The emphasis is usually on the 
successes of the program. The basic 
issue here is control of the report on 
the evaluation. Self-interest inclines the 
sponsor toward restricting the report of 
negative outcomes because such infor- 
mation can affect the level of resources 
to be made available to his organization 
or the prospects for continued support 
of his program. Frequently, the ra- 
tionale for this proposed restriction of 
information is the judgment that the 
present program, even with its faults, is 
providing some form of aid to clients 
and that this service should not be en- 
dangered. For the sponsor, the filtering 
of evaluation information may be an 
important political consideration, while 
for the evaluator, it may represent a 
vital intellectual and operational issue. 
Evaluation can also fulfill a vital po- 
licing function for the sponsor. It 
“keeps the grantee honest” because it 
examines the agency’s operational per- 
formance against the background of a 
series of claims that may have been 
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made. The very threat of evaluation 
would pose some real constraints for the 
agency, 

The evaluation, then, is not a super- 
fluous entity, but has considerable im- 
plications for the sponsor. It follows 
that selecting the right kind of evalu- 
ator is a crucial decision. The evalu- 
ator must possess a professional credibil- 
ity, on the basis of either his experience 
or his credentials, that will make his 
report generally acceptable. At the 
same time, the evaluator must under- 
stand the decisional problems of the 
sponsor and orient his report to make it 
relevant to those problems. 


ISSUES AND PROBLEMS IN EVALUATING 
SoctaL WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Our discussion has suggested that 
there may be a variety of issues and 
problems in evaluating social welfare 
programs. They cover a wide range of 
considerations that may be classified 
into three categories: 


1. Problems of logical inquiry, 

2. Academic perspectives on evalu- 
ation, and 

3. Utilization of evaluation find- 
ings. 


Let us consider each one of these in 
turn. 


Problems of logical inquiry 


Evaluation is more a science than an 
art, and the rules of logical inquiry in 
evaluation are similar to those that may 
apply in any rigorously defined activity 
(for example, collection of data and se- 
lection of key informants). There are, 
however, a number of issues of logical 
inquiry that are peculiar to evaluation 
studies. These range from pressures for 
“instant evaluation” to the involvement 
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of the customer in setting criteria for 
evaluation. For the most part, these 
problems result from the need to resolve 
differences between the logical require- 
ments of an evaluation study and the 
practical needs of the customer. 

The need for instant evaluation. The 
sponsor of the evaluation, be it the 
funder of the program or the program’s 
agency, frequently has an immediate 
need for the information obtained in the 
evaluation. The evaluator works under 
an imposed deadline that is relatively 
inflexible and beyond his control. Ad- 
ministrative and legislative requirements 
frequently make an evaluation’s results 
timebound and obsolete once a deadline 
has passed. The pressures for instant 
evaluation create a number of dilem- 
mas for the evaluator. First, it may 
preclude the use of sophisticated, long- 
range evaluation designs that the evalu- 
ator may consider to be necessary. If 
the evaluator feels that a two-year pe- 
riod is required before some impact of 
a program can be noted, then he is apt 
to regard a six-month measurement- 
period as both inadequate and mislead- 
ing. Instant evaluation emphasizes 
short-run outcomes, and long-term ef- 
fects are relegated to secondary impor- 
tance. This may suit the sponsor of the 
evaluation very well, but the failure to 
explore certain outcomes, particularly if 
they are considered important, will pose 
a professional dilemma for the evalu- 
ator. A second problem involves the 
type of information that is collected. 
The need for instant evaluation creates 
pressures to use available data, rather 
than to develop data that are more 
attuned to the needs of the evaluation 
design. This is usually information that 
has been collected for some other pur- 
pose, in a form that requires consider- 
able modification and inference if it is to 
be used for evaluation purposes. The 
danger is that the evaluation design may 
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have to be reoriented to fit the available 
data, thus frustrating the goals and ob- 
jectives which were initially assigned to 
the evaluation. Finally, the need for 
instant information often makes it diffi- 
cult to do the laborious cross-checking 
that is necessary to produce reliable 
data. The result can be the substitution 
of unsubstantiated impressions for care- 
fully derived statements of fact. There 
is a climate here that supports simplified 
and impressionistic, rather than con- 
trolled, observations. In the context of 
instant evaluation, the line between the 
two cannot always be clearly drawn. 
What is frequently solicited is the eval- 
uator’s reaction to the program in brief 
memorandums and understandable lan- 
guage, rather than observations that 
were derived from the methods of social 
science. 

The need for value-commitments. A 
singular, important problem has to do 
with the relationship between the evalu- 
ator and the goals and values of the 
agency being evaluated. In any pro- 
gram, the administrative and service 
staff of the agency may have a strong 
ideological commitment to a specific set 
of goals and objectives. Frequently, 
the staff member expects that the evalu- 
ator must accept the goals and objectives 
of the project minimally, even if he finds 
fault with the method of achieving 
them. In other words, he is expected to 
evaluate practices and techniques, not 
the values underlying the program. In 
a manpower agency committed to train- 
ing the unemployed, he may be expected 
to criticize techniques, but not the cen- 
tral goal of giving training. Granted 
that some familiarity with, and accep- 
tance of, the assumptions of the agency’s 
staff are necessary before any evalua- 
tion, the question becomes: How far 
should the evaluator go? The pressures 
to accept value-commitments are strong, 
but questions of professional integrity 
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become paramount if the evaluator per- 
ceives this commitment as a barrier to 
objective evaluation. Since some level 
of co-operation with operational people 
is necessary in an evaluation project, the 
decision to accept or reject a major 
value-commitment to the program be- 
comes linked to questions of establish- 
ing a working relationship with staff 
members. The extent to which the eval- 
uator accepts the goals of the program 
can affect the course of the evaluation. 
The evaluator may so frame his inquiry 
as to curry favor with the project’s 
staff, eliminating any probe into the 
basic philosophy or goals of the pro- 
gram. Such an inquiry becomes uncon- 
cerned with the nature of the ends to be 
achieved and overconcerned with how to 
achieve these ends. An overcommit- 
ment to such goals may become a search 
to justify the goals of an activity. A 
lack of some commitment to goals, 
overtly expressed, can create a situation 
of constant tension between the evalu- 
ator and operating-staff members who 
are committed to organizational goals 
and feel that the evaluation process 
should confine itself to problems of pro- 
gram-improvement. Obviously, sharp 
disagreements over the program’s goals 
can reduce the evaluator’s opportunities 
for communication with and data-re- 
trieval from key staff members. In the 
final analysis, the evaluator must decide 
how far he should go in accepting the 
program’s goals as a price for rapport 
and entry into the program. If he has 
strong, personal antiprogram sentiments, 
the dilemma may become quite pointed. 

The instability of goals. Another re- 
curring problem in evaluative research is 
that the goals of the program may be 
undergoing change during the course of 
the evaluation, necessitating frequent 
changes in the measuring instruments 
and in the evaluator’s perspectives. The 
following case is illustrative. In a 
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manpower-training program in a large 
mid-western city, the goal that devel- 
oped early in the program was to place 
graduates in training-related jobs. The 
evaluator used the number of training- 
related job-placements as a basis for 
measuring the program’s effectiveness. 
Several months later, the project’s goal 
was shifted to placement of graduates in 
any kind of work. The evaluator shifted 
his basis for measurement accordingly, 
using the total number of job-placements 
as his new instrument for measuring the 
program’s effectiveness. A third change 
in goals was made some months later, 
when the agency emphasized the thera- 
peutic value of the training, conceptual- 
ized as “good mental health and good 
citizenship.” The evaluator again 
shifted his measuring instrument. 
Shifts in an agency’s goals and objec- 
tives are not uncommon, reflecting 
changes in concerns with clients’ wel- 
fare, as well as a political need to ar- 
rive at a goal that gives public testi- 
mony of being achievable. To what 
extent is there a need to redefine mea- 
suring instruments following these 
changes in goals? This depends on the 
function of the evaluation. If the eval- 
uator is interested in studying the or- 
ganization’s effectiveness in achieving 
goals, then his measure of effectiveness 
must relate to current goals. If the pur- 
pose is to evaluate effectiveness based 
on the goal originally envisioned by the 
funding agency, then he would retain 
the original basis for measurement. If 
the latter is the case, then he may face 
some measure of resistance from the 
agency staff, which feels that the evalu- 
ation now has a misplaced emphasis on 
a displaced goal. 

The setting of criteria. Evaluation 
must serve the needs of some customer, 
and, consequently, the program must 
be evaluated in terms and categories 
meaningful to the customer. The ques- 
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tion to be posed is: To what extent 
should the customer develop and dic- 
tate the criteria for evaluation? There 
is obviously an inherent danger in this, 
namely, that the customer’s categories 
may not exhaust the possibilities for as- 
sessing the effectiveness of the program. 
On the other hand, neglecting the cri- 
teria set by the customer risks the pos- 
sibility of producing an evaluation report 
which is unrelated to the decisions that 
the customer must make. The customer 
will not, in all cases, be aware of cri- 
teria that are relevant to his questions, 
and thus an important dimension of the 
evaluation process may be an ongoing 
diagnosis of what decisions the customer 
should be making and what criteria of 
evaluation would pest serve these needs. 
In pure social science research, these 
decisions are male with reference to 
the theoretical or methodological prob- 
lem to be studied. Making such deci- 
sions is the prerogative of the researcher, 
and he is circumscribed mainly by re- 
source constraints. The situation is 
much more complex in evaluation stud- 
ies because a number of groups of 
customers are sponsoring the evaluation, 
and this may result in different perspec- 
tives on the criteria to be used. The 
funding sponsor may be interested in a 
cost-benefit analysis, while staff person- 
nel in the agency may be more inter- 
ested in program-diagnosis. The evalu- 
ator himself may represent yet another 
point of view, wishing to study some 
aspect of client-behavior or of method- 
ology. The resolution of these differing 
perspectives can pose a considerable 
problem for the evaluator. 

This dimension of evaluation poses a 
number of problems. First, there is the 
danger of miscommunication between 
customer and evaluator. If the custo- 
mer is not aware of the criteria being 
used, then it is difficult for him to know 
whether a particular decisional problem 
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can receive an information input from 
the evaluation. Second, the evaluator 
is relegated to a secondary, technical 
role when the customer sets criteria, and, 
all too often, the demands of the cus- 
tomer are such as to frustrate sound 
evaluation-planning, particularly when 
demands are made on an emergency, 
instant-evaluation basis. Finally, the 
sponsors of similar programs can differ 
widely on judgments about criteria. In 
one manpower program, the sponsor may 
wish to emphasize inputs while the spon- 
sor of a similar program may be more 
interested in outputs. Such diversity in 
criteria-selection would make it impossi- 
ble to compare like programs. 

Setting criteria involves value choices, 
and the technical competence of the 
evaluator may provide only a partial 
guideline. The final selection of cri- 
teria may rest more on the. relative 
power of interested customer groups 
than on any fixed principle of operation. 

These issues certainly do not exhaust 
the problems of logical inquiry in eval- 
uation. They do suggest, however, that 
the limitations of evaluation strategy 
are not in basic social-research frame- 
works, but in the social interactions 
that occur in the development of the 
evaluation. The evaluator’s focus 
should be, not on a special design of 
logic for evaluation, but on the solution 
of these interaction problems. 


Academic perspectives on evaluation 


The operational agency or the funding 
sponsor that desires an evaluation re- 
quires the services of an evaluative 
agent. It would seem that the most 
fertile source of such expertise might 
be found among social scientists in aca- 
demia. Although it is true that large 
numbers of personnel from the campuses 
have been involved in evaluative re- 
search, we can note some constraints 
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that have acted to deter many scholars 
from performing such evaluations. 

In the hierarchy of values on the cam- 
pus, much more prestige is awarded to 
accomplishments in pure social science 
research than to success in practical 
problem-solving. Proficiency in solving 
abstract problems is praised, while the 
evaluation of practical programs is not 
highly regarded. The reasons for this 
attitude are not hard to understand. The 
demands for instant evaluation, the dis- 
ruptive effects of service-staff—evaluator 
conflict, the emphasis on evaluation of 
technique, rather than of goals and ob- 
jectives—all of these are viewed as 
negative conditions for scholarly pro- 
duction. In this perspective, evaluative 
research is viewed as an activity that 
must be developed within a network of 
political interests, rather than in a 
“pure” intellectual context. 

Another serious constraint is that the 
practical demands and needs of the 
evaluation may preclude large inputs of 
creativity in favor of more standard- 
ized treatments of the data which meet 
the needs of the program. The basic 
conflict is between the scholar, who 
desires a theoretical, conceptual input, 
and the practitioner, who requires the 
answer to practical questions. To a 
large extent, the evaluative process be- 
comes viewed as atheoretical and non- 
conceptual. The key to this conflict is 
rooted in the professional training of 
the social researcher, in which consid- 
erable emphasis is placed on the tech- 
niques of testing hypotheses and gen- 
eralizing from data. However, evalua- 
tion as a process is more closely akin to 
applied engineering research, in which 
the hypothesis-testing techniques of ba- 
sic science are combined with value 
purposes. The primary interest in eval- 
uation is not to arrive at certain find- 
ings, as in pure sciences, but rather to 
make judgments about the value of a 
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technique, process, or activity. The 
end-product of an evaluation is a series 
of statements about the desirability and 
worth-whileness of a program activity, 
specifying the criteria which formed the 
basis on which this judgment was made 
and the operational steps that should 
logically follow. The evaluator must 
be able to go beyond the results of his 
study and to prescribe new directions 
for the agency’s operations. To do this, 
he must have extensive mastery of the 
options for action that are available in 
a given substantive area, and must be 
able to reduce these options by the use 
of appropriate criteria. Many social 
scientists, although versed in research 
technique, frequently lack the facility 
to make such judgments. 

Another consideration is the wide- 
spread view that undertaking the evalu- 
ation of a program is an implicit com- 
mitment to the philosophy or goals of 
that program. When a person’s ideo- 
logical commitments are hostile to the 
program, he may have a strong tendency 
to avoid the program, even in an evalu- 
ation role. The underlying assumption 
is that evaluation of-a program may 
stamp it with a legitimacy that it does 
not deserve. To a large extent, pro- 
ponents of this view consider evaluation 
an attempt to legitimize a program 
that may be basically unworkable. In 
this context, evaluation is perceived as 
a search for positive outcomes which 
can be exploited, rather than as a search 
for the whole range of outcomes of the 
program. 

Another constraint to academic in- 
volvement in evaluation lies in the ap- 
parent uncertainty that an evaluation’s 
report will become the basis for policy 
or action. There are numerous in- 
stances where such reports have been 
disregarded, and even suppressed. Fite- 
quently, political considerations pre- 
clude any firm commitment to utilize 
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available evaluation findings. The end- 
result is to introduce considerable un- 
certainty into the possibilities for pres- 
tige that may be derived from perform- 
ing an evaluation. 

A final consideration involves the con- 
fused image of evaluation research that 
pervades many segments of academia. 
There is the assumption that evaluatory 
research requires some new logic of 
inquiry or tools, This perspective stems 
from the fact that evaluation still suf- 
fers from an identity crisis Although 
evaluation is more than testing hypoth- 
eses, Ít still uses the basic rules and 
logic of social science. What is different 
is the social context, with its network 
of political and policy interests. The 
significance of the outcome of an evalu- 
ation is not in pure theory, but in the 
options that it suggests for future ac- 
tion. Evaluatory research permits the 
exercise of the intellectual imagination, 
but with an ultimate commitment to 
practical problem solving. 


Utilizing the findings of an evaluation 

One of the principal problems in 
evaluatory research is how to insure 
that the results of an evaluation will be 
utilized. This is no easy task, particu- 
larly if the evaluation suggests the need 
for specific changes in a program’s ac- 
tivity oz personne! Staffs of agencies 
and sponsors of evaluations may act 
slowly and selectively in using the data 
from an evaluation, particularly if uti- 
lization provokes political and resource- 
allocation problems. For the most part, 
the problem of information-utilization 
has not been a traditional concern of the 
evaluatory agent. The sponsor of the 
evaluation has traditionally been dele- 
gated the responsibility for utilization 
because he can exercise the strongest 
sanctions to insure that information is 
used It has become increasingly clear, 
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however, that in many cases, this re- 
sponsibility is not discharged, and that 
evaluation results are either ignored or 
poorly utilized. 

A number of conditions frequently 
combine to limit utilization. First, re- 
sults of the evaluation may be stated in 
a form of language (jargon) that is dif- 
ficult to translate into operational prin- 
ciples. The evaluator is a trained pro- 
fessional, committed to technical con- 
cepts and language. For a practitioner 
who does not share this frame of ref- 
erence, the problem of understanding 
can become acute. Second, a working 
plan may not have been developed to 
utilize the information—or, perhaps, no 
one particularly cares to make use of it. 
This situation is frequently found where 
the evaluation was an organizational 
ritual, rather than a meaningful process 
of assessment. Finally, the process of 
evaluation creates a certain measure of 
social distance between the practitioner 
and the evaluator. The practitioner 
may view any informational input from 
the evaluator’s report with some mea- 
sure of suspicion and resentment. Fre- 
quently, the information is available in 
categories developed by the evaluator 
for research, but not for practice. The 
failure to develop linkages between re- 
search and practice in the early stages 
of evaluation usually frustrates post- 
evaluation attempts to utilize informa- 
tional outputs from the study. 


Evaluation as an agent of change 


One of the striking facts about evalu- 
ation, in contrast to social science re- 
search, is that the evaluative agent may 
affect the process of change which is 
being studied. This may happen in a 
variety of ways. There may be formal 
or informal] agreements to feed back in- 
formation to service staff during the 
evaluatory process As a result of this 
information, adjustments and changes 
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are made in the practices of the agency 
that are being studied. Another possi- 
bility is that the service staff may be 
involved in the data-gathering, and thus 
engage in a learning process that results 
in changes which would not have oc- 
curred otherwise. It is also likely that 
questions posed by the design of the 
evaluation may act as stimuli for change. 
The evaluator may consciously have the 
introduction of new action perspectives 
as a central goal of his evaluation. In 
this last context, evaluation and action 
go hand-in-hand. The evaluator inter- 
venes to review what has happened and 
to suggest new strategies to improve 
future performance. In all of this, 
evaluatory research stands in marked 
contrast to the classical models of social 
science research in which the investi- 
gator stands aloof and tries to keep 
things as they are until the data-gath- 
ering process is complete. 


Evaluation and involvement of the 
information-user 


It is clear that the evaluator can play 
a significant role in utilizing the find- 
ings of the evaluation. The evaluator’s 
need to concern himself with informa- 
tion-utilization can have an impact on 
the process of evaluation. The potential 
user of the information must be involved 
in the inquiry as an active participant. 
When the user is part of the process of 
evaluation, he develops a vested interest 
in the evaluation and in the outputs 
that are produced. A major concern at 
the earliest point in the evaluation 
process should be giving some thought 
to the use of the information obtained. 

It becomes necessary to involve the 
user in the planning and execution of 
the evaluatory design The user may 
specify the dimensions of the evaluation 
that will give him inputs for decision- 
making He may play a role in the 
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data-gathering process. His co-opera- 
tion may be solicited in planning and 
constructing data-instruments. It is es- 
sential to give the user some investment 
in the process of evaluation. This is, 
again, in marked contrast to social sci- 
ence research in which the unit being 
studied is relatively passive, and not an 
integral part of the inquiry process. 
Insofar as change is a concern of the 
evaluator, the unit being evaluated must 
be involved in the development of the 
informational rationale for the change. 

The involvement of the object being 
studied in making an evaluation can 
introduce a number of problems. De- 
creased efficiency in the process of eval- 
uation may result. As every evaluator 
knows, involving the nonprofessional in 
evaluation inevitably means a greater 
investment in administration and in- 
struction. The uninitiated who are 
part of the evaluatory process will un- 
doubtedly make mistakes as part of a 
trial-and-error learning process. More 
supervision is necessary. All of this 
may result in a less efficient use of time 
and resources. Another consideration 
is the possible pressures that may be 
exerted by the user for a reorientation 
of the inquiry in terms of the goals and 
substance of the pregram. Involvement 
requires a price that some evaluators 
may be unwilling to pay. The user is 
not a passive agent. He may act to 
project his own needs into the evalua- 
tion. This may require a compromise 
with existing evaluation protocols. The 
evaluator will be forced to choose be- 
tween certain traditional norms for 
evaluation and his desire to see the 
resulting information utilized. 

The evaluator needs to possess more 
than a knowledge of research methods 
or criteria in order to make judgments 
about program-imorovement. It is also 
necessary that he acquire some appreci- 
ation and understanding of the proces- 
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ses which facilitate utilization of the re- 
sults of his evaluation. A commitment 
to utilization requires some accommo- 
dations in the process of evaluation be- 
cause the potential user must acquire 
some investment in the information pro- 
duced, and this demands his active in- 
volvement in the process of inquiry. 


SumMiuInG Up 


We have proposed that evaluation is a 
two-dimensional process: the dimension 
of logical inquiry and that of social re- 
lationships involving the evaluatory 
agent, the sponsor of the evaluation, 
and the staff of the agency being evalu- 
ated. An important consideration of 
this process is that the social dimensions 
of evaluation can, and frequently do, 
influence questions of logical inquiry. 
To be effective, the evaluator must un- 
derstand how this influence operates and 
how certain options for inquiry may be 
modified as a result. 

The results of an evaluation are not 
value-free. They may confer status or 
justify some decision or result in a 
change in the resources available to a 
program. The politics of evaluation fre- 
quently involve the evaluator in a situ- 
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ation in which he is forced to defend 
his work against those who see in its re- 
sults a status threat or support for an 
unfavored social ideology. In this con- 
text, the evaluator can rarely remain 
politically neutral. Undoubtedly, it is 
this consideration that deters many 
scholars from undertaking the role of 
evaluator. 

Evaluation clearly does not require 
new scientific logic or methods. The 
traditional tools of social science re- 
search apply to the problems of evalua- 
tory design and analysis. It is the so- 
cial context in which use is made of 
these tools that distinguishes evaluation 
from pure social science research. Thus, 
in a Head Start evaluation, the decision 
not to have a control group may stem 
from the humanistic consideration that 
all members of the program deserve 
some measure of instruction, rather than 
from an inherent logical difficulty in de- 
veloping control and experimental 
groups. It would appear that we are 
only now turning our attention to the 
question of the importance of the social 
context in evaluation, and it is undoubt- 
edly a consideration that is long over- 
due. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Some Recent Developments in Studies of Social 
and Cultural Change 


By BERNARD J. SIEGEL 


N this paper, I shall review a selec- 
tion of anthropological studies con- 
cerned with substantive problems and 
processes of social and cultural change, 
roughly between the years 1964-1968. 
This article updates a similar review of 
research in this field published in this 
journal several years ago. Despite the 
considerable volume of work, no major 
comprehensive new theories of change 
have emerged in the period with which 
this article deals. Nevertheless, several 
important contributions to problems of 
special concern, including models of 
change, are worthy of attention. During 
this time, we also encounter a substan- 
tial body of literature that concerns 
itself with complex societies, their char- 
acterization and modes of analysis. I 
have included a representative set of 
these items in what follows, partly un- 
der the heading “Complex Societies,” 
partly under the heading “Urbanization 
and Urban-Rural Relations,” and partly 
under “Migration, Enclavement, and 
Associations.” These labels suggest the 
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Science, vol 363 (January 1966), pp 137-153. 


major substantive thrusts of published 
work in this domain for purposes of 
organization of material included in this 
review. 


Some Major CONTRIBUTIONS 


American Indian societies figured im- 
portantly in the development of Amer- 
ican anthropology. Because of the 
transformations they were undergoing— 
and have continued to undergo—since 
they were first studied, it is little wonder 
that, from the beginning, anthropolo- 
gists in this country displayed a strong 
concern with cultural change. With 
subsequent exposure to societies in other 
parts of the world that retain a much 
greater degree of coherence, scholars 
undertook structural analyses and, at 
their best, combined them with studies 
of social change. 

Among the pioneers and outstanding 
exponents of this kind of research is 
Fred Eggan. His recent book is the 
product of a lifetime study of chang- 
ing social systems of the American 
Indian.? Much of the content of this 
series of lectures will be of particular 


2 Fred Eggan, The American Indian (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1964). 
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interest to anthropologists. Of more 
general interest is a detailed explication 
of tke power of what he calls the 
“method of comparison.” The chapter 
on changes in Choctaw kinship nomen- 
clature in the Southeast deals with the 
relaticn between modes of classification 
and the social systems which they sym- 
bolize. Another essay on the Plains 
Indians demonstrates the impact of eco- 
logical factors on social structure. 
Specifically, the data reveal that dif- 
ferences in availability of water, soil, 
animal life, and the like, led in the 
prairies to a moze settled type of ex- 
istence based upon hunting and move- 
ment. These contrasting modes of 
existence—that in the Southeast, based 
upon agriculture, and that in the Plains, 
based upon hunting and movement— 
came, in turn, to be associated with 
different kin relationships, types of kin 
groups, and social structures. 

Eggan pursues the same ecological 
theme in analyzing the distribution of 
cross-cousin marriage in North America. 
He shows that its presence or absence 
bears a significant functional relation to 
a combination of such factors as the 
productivity of tke environment, the 
stability of residenc2 and social cohesion, 
the strength of patrilineal kin, and the 
frequency of extended family units. 
The greater the density of population 
and communication of group members, 
the less the need for integrating bands 
by such means as endogamous rules like 
cross-cousin marriage. Eggan’s treat- 
ment of all the classic problems that he 
tackles ir this book is marked by the 
convincing way in which he reveals the 
responses of human groups to the ma- 
terial circumstances of social life. The 
comparative method allows for the 
handling of a considerable number of 
significant variables in the intensive 
examination of a limited number of so- 
cieties. American Indians lived in many 
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different environments—the Arctic, tem- 
perate woodlands, tropics, mountains, 
plains, prairies, deserts, and Mediter- 
ranean-like climates. At their best, an- 
thropological studies of adaptations of 
groups to these varied conditions have 
revealed significant relationships be- 
tween environment, resources, subsist- 
ence work, and culture. 

At this point, I shall repair a serious 
error of omission in my previous review 
by calling attention to one of the most 
brilliant analyses of social change in this 
decade. I refer to Clifford Geertz’ 
Agricultural Involution ® which appeared 
in 1963. In this small book, Geertz 
undertakes an extraordinarily successful 
explanation of Indonesian social struc- 
ture during the nineteenth century. 
This is required reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand how the European 
colonial system worked in places with 
the richest environmental resources for 
large-scale agriculture. In Indonesia, 
this system was most effective among 
peoples who had an economy based upon 
wet-rice agriculture, for irrigated rice- 
cultivation is eminently stable and can 
be dropped to its limits without eco- 
logical damage. Given a relative inflexi- 
bility of farm lands under this system, 
any technical improvements that in- 
crease production (increased irrigation, 
terracing, and the like) require an in- 
tensification of labor. Greater yields 
were accompanied by a growth in native 
population that thus supplied the re- 
quired labor increase in a cyclical fash- 
ion. The peasants continued to live in 
their villages, going to and from the 
plantation fields, so that the structure 
and culture of village remained much 
the same except for greater elaboration 
The patterns of social life underwent 


2C, Geertz, Agricultural Involution: The 
Process of Ecological Change in Indonesia 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Call- 
fornia Press, 1963). 
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little alteration other than greater com- 
plexity, and the peasant received vir- 
tually no part of the returns of the phe- 
nomenal increase in economic output. 

This was the course of “agricultural 
involution” as Geertz reveals it—a sys- 
tem that turns in upon itself in response 
to the ecological conditions of produc- 
tion and exploitative control exercised 
by a dominant power group. That con- 
trol effectively insulated the peasant 
from contact with the export economy. 

This little book combines historical 
and anthropological data and methods of 
analysis in a most sophisticated way. 
It also outlines, in the first chapter, the 
cultural-ecological approach by which 
the problem is defined and the data 
organized. 

In this period, Robert Adams has 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
problem of the nature and origin of the 
state in his well-considered comparison 
of the evolution of Early Mesopotamian 
and Prehistoric Mexican urban so- 
cieties* This is an erudite study by a 
scholar who is in the rare position of 
commanding expert knowledge of the 
archaeology of both regions. 

Adams deals more with the phenome- 
non of urbanization in its broader social 
context than with the development of 
urbanism per se. He sees the evolution 
of these early states as occurring within 
the framework of city, agricultural 
hinterland, and nomadic pasturelands in 
continuing interaction. He takes issue 
with Karl Wittfogel’s classic thesis that 
pristine states arose as consequences of 
the managerial controls that are neces- 
sary to the operation of large-scale 
waterworks. Evaluating the difference 
in time separating the growth of irriga- 
tion and the rise of the state, Adams 
concludes that neither in Mesopotamia 


*Robert M Adams, The Evolution o} 
Urban Society (Chicago Aldine, 1966). 
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nor in Mesoamerica was irrigation the 
cause of political states. Rather, he at- 
tributes the latter primarily to changes 
in social institutions. He concludes 
that, at least in these instances, social 
factors precipitated changes in culture in 
the broad sense (technology, subsistence, 
and religion, for example). 

Although Adams challenges the hy- 
pothesis of irrigation-related sociopoliti- 
cal transformation from the village level 
to the state level, and though he raises 
important problems about the nature 
of dry-farming in different agricultural 
zones, he cannot avoid the critical 
problem of control and management of 
labor resources. He does make us ques- 
tion the possibility of a one-way deriva- 
tion of the state from a need for irriga- 
tion in early times. As political means 
developed, they undoubtedly facilitated 
the expansion of irrigation. Over time, 
these two domains influenced one an- 
other, and what we now require is a 
system approach to the problem. Ulti- 
mately, this study, and others that bear 
upon social-cultural and political trans- 
formations, while demonstrating the 
interplay between tools and society, 
must introduce the intervening variable 
of human creativity. 

In a short but seminal theoretical 
paper, Barth ® proposes a model for dis- 
covering and describing the processes 
that generate social forms (or “social 
structures,” if Radcliffe-Brown’s term 
is used). This is essentially a cost-gain 
model of social action, such that in any 
transaction between two or more actors 
“each party consistently tries to assure 
that the value gained is greater than the 
value lost.” It is also a psychological 
theory, in that it holds good for indi- 
viduals rather than for groups or soci- 
eties. Barth then goes on to show how, 


5¥, Barth, Models of Social Organization, 
Royal Anthropological Institution, Occasional 
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in accordance with this proposition, the 
behavior of men will create new struc- 
tures as circumstances change. In this 
way, he undertakes to explain the rela- 
tionships between chiefs and subjects 
among the Swat Pathans, differences be- 
tween Basseri and Kurds in inheritance 
rights, and relationships in the crews of 
Norwegian fishing boats. His illustra- 
tions are brief, but unusually convincing. 

In a more recent essay, Barth carries 
this argument further." He proposes 


8 Frederick Barth, “On the Study of Social 
Change,” American Anthropologist 69 (1967), 
pp 661-569. Several other items concern 
themselves with related problems in the dy- 
namics of cultural process Hoff, for example, 
argues for the greater efficiency of a formal 
strategy in the analysis of cultural stability 
and change. Using algebraic expressions, he 
needs to use only a sample of ages of parent- 
hood to estimate the stability of Ethiopian 
age grades. By comparison, an informal study 
of the same problem required a great deal 
more information with less accurate results. 
—See Hans Hoffman, “Formal versus In- 
formal Estimates of Cultural Stability,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist 17 (1965), pp. 110-115. 
Two other papers are concerned with the 
utility of the strategy of studying decision- 
making One analyzes che step-by-step deci- 
sions surrounding the introduction of flood 
control, ın relation to new forms of land-use 
and extension of cattle-raising in a Florida 
Indian 1eservation. It thus adds to the litera- 
ture on the mechanisms of rejection- and 
acceptance-innovations. The other looks at 
how a culture is maintained over time as a 
requisite to understanding change. The author 
asserts that leadership, Cecision-making, and 
social control are the main processes of mainte- 
nance, which also serve to modify a culture. 
“Both individuals and the community make 
Cecisions under the guidance of leaders who 
are supported by mechanisms of social control 
which encourage development of consensus 
adout issues and adherence to agreements 
which have bezn reached” The author looks 
at a number of innovations, introduced by 
external agencies and acted upon by indi- 
viduals or groups in a Maya-speaking com- 
munity of Chiapas, Mexico, in these terms 
—See Merwyn S Barbaiino, “Decision- 
Making Process and the Study of Culture 
Change,” Ethnclogy 6 (1967), pp 465-470; 
and Frank C. Miller, Culture Change as 
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that problems of change are best handled 
if one looks at social behavior as alloca- 
tions of time and resources. He suggests 
that we look statistically at the propor- 
tions of these allocations, to observe and 
to measure new allocations that may 
have systematic effects, and thus gen- 
erate important change. What the ob- 
server records as a social structure or 
form is, concretely, a pattern of distribu- 
tion of behavior by different persons and 
on different occasions. There are vari- 
ous constraints—ecological, technical, 
personal—that modify the allocations 
which people can make and will benefit 
from making. Some actions will be re- 
warded and others will be defeated in 
this process. The author continues and 
concludes this paper with short but 
elegant analyses based upon material 
from the Fur, a village-dwelling popula- 
tion in Darfur province of Sudan. 
Finally, in this section, I wish to call 
attention to an important contribution 
by Gluckman, in which the author expli- 
cates, in some detail, the utility of the 
equilibrium model in the study of social 
change.” Gluckman begins with refer- 
ence to criticism leveled at structural- 
functional studies as useful for the 
analysis of societies in a steady state, 
but inappropriate for the study of 
change. This criticism, he argues, arises 
from misunderstanding of the concep- 
tion of social life revealed by the struc- 
tural-functional method. He contends 
that each type of social institution, or 
cultural pattern, has a particular kind of 
time-scale in its very structure. Thus, 
the structure of a family system can 
be analyzed only in four generations, 
and in subsistence systems, perhaps only 
in five to six generations. Other institu- 


Decision-Making: A Tzotzi] Example,” Eth- 
nology 4 (1965), pp. 53-65 

T Max Gluckman, “The Utility of the Equi- 
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American Anthropologist 70 (1968), pp 218- 
237, 
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tions have built-in time-scales. He pro- 
poses to think of the time-scale of an 
institution as its structural duration. 

Equilibrium studies of structural du- 
ration have often been misconstrued as 
dealing with what actually happened in 
historical time. What they really de- 
scribe are cylical changes over time, like 
the rise and fall of families and lineages 
in the rank-order system in villages of 
traditional China. It is argued here 
that since changes are of several kinds, 
from repetitive or recurrent changes of 
personnel, through limited structural 
changes, to radical changes, it is pos- 
sible to determine what kinds of changes 
are occurring only by examining them 
within the structural duration of institu- 
tions, thought of as if they were in a 
steady state. To Gluckman’s mind, this 
provides, not a theory, but an heuristic 
scheme in which to handle his observa- 
tions. More and more actual changes 
may be fed in as the analysis tries to 
cope with greater ranges of reality. He 
applies this method to outlines of radical 
change in the history of Zululand and 
in English kinship from the Middle 
Ages to the present. In these examples, 
Gluckman illustrates how the observer is 
enabled to analyze observations collected 
over a limited period of time in terms of 
a much longer period, in order to assess 
the types of change that are occurring 
and the conditions that bring them 
about. 


CULTURAL RESISTANCE AND 
CONTINUITY 

A considerable literature, mostly of 
the case-study variety, continues to be 
published. Implicit in many of these 
analyses is a cost-gains premise of be- 
havior, though the analysis is often 
couched in other terms. June Nash, for 
example, points out very nicely how, 
among a Maya people in southern Mex- 
ico, opposing belief systems can coexist 
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in the treatment of several diseases: that 
is, a disease can be diagnosed there, in 
part properly, in terms of modern germ 
theory, and in part in terms of a theory 
of evil (witchcraft). Traditional cate- 
gories of diagnosis and curing can, thus, 
persist in the face of innovation when 
new alternatives do not provide complete 
explanation of given phenomena.’ 
Madsen ° reveals how Mexican-Amer- 
cans in a South Texas community use 
witchcraft beliefs as a defense mecha- 
nism against pressures from Anglo- 
American society which threaten the 
cohesion of Latin American folk society. 
In response to Anglo-American pressures 
on Mexican-Americans for acculturation, 
deviants are threatened with witchcraft 
that forces a person to choose between 
orthodox traditional behavior and the 
norms of the Anglo-Saxon community. 
Maclean,*® Gould, and Wolff +? also 
deal with the domain of cultural persist- 
ence in medical beliefs and behavior. 
Maclean’s study obtained data on com- 
peting medical values and practices be- 
tween a modern hospital and household 
in the city of Ibadan, Nigeria. In the 
hospital itself the author discovered that 
the various personnel subscribed to dif- 
fering medical belief systems, and con- 
cludes that one must consider the entire 
complex of personal relationships within 
the hospital in relation to the patient 
(not just the doctor). Some patients’ 


8 June Nash, “The Logic of Behavior: 
Curing in a Maya Town,” Human Organiza- 
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tion 24 (1965), pp 201-208. 

12 R, J Wolff, Modern Medicine and Tradi- 
tional Culture: Confrontation on the Malay 
Peninsula,” Human Organization 24 (1965), 
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beliefs are confirmed, while others’ be- 
liefs are chzllenged, so that the choices 
which they make become complex and 
difficut. Stch factors as isolation and 
complex role relationships and communi- 
cation patter 1s contribute greatly toward 
determining respons? to innovations. 
Here the balance favors conservatism. 

Both Gould and Wolff—in rural India 
and the Malay Peninsula, respectively— 
report a pragmatic responsiveness to 
many specific elements of scientific 
medicine among peasants—inoculations 
for specific diseases and treatment of 
colds and headaches, for example—but 
also a genera. imperviousness to assimi- 
lation of the underlying cognitive sys- 
tem. In mest respects, the Western 
medical subculture is poorly understood 
or rejected because of perceived conflict 
with values oj the wider social order. 

A number of studies continue to deal 
with the process of innovation and with 
the success cr failure of innovations. 
Among them, Niehoff and Anderson ™ 
point out three sources of negative atti- 
tudes tcward innovation in developing 
countries: traditional fatalism (as it 
might be expressed in supernatural be- 
lief systems, “or example) and “proj- 
ect negativism” (increasing negativism 
toward change among a target popula- 
tion when prcjects are abandoned by 
agents o? charge) are the most impor- 
tant of these. Kushner’s study of a 
group of Indian Jews who have settled 
in an Israeli -own™ differentiates be- 
tween innovations direczed to felt needs 
of the target population (“participa- 
tion”) and tose introduced out of 
perceived needs of agents of change 
(“manipulation”). The situation which 


- 18 Arthur H. Niehoff and J. Chamel Ander- 
son, “Peasant Fatzlism and Socioeconomic In- 
novation,” Htuma+ Organisation 25 (1966), 
pp 273-283. 
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he observed involved the latter variety, 
and resulted in apathy, dependence, and 
resistance. Like so many other studies 
of this genre, it is ex post facto, and 
therefore of limited predictive value. 
In sum, such studies should comprise the 
basis for a number of useful controlled 
experiments to be undertaken as a 
next step. 

Keesing * adds to the small but inter- 
esting literature on role-compartmentali- 
zation by which innovations become de- 
tined as appropriate to given situations 
and settings. He attends in particular 
to the introduction of a new political 
ideology—Tuesday political meetings— 
among the Kwaio of Malaita, British 
Solomon Islands, a people who are, in 
cther respects, fragmented, conservative, 
mobile, and politically uncentralized. 
The chiefly office in an otherwise chief- 
less society has been successful, but 
operates only in certain contexts with 
respect to certain issues. From these 
observations, Keesing suggests that a 
society can remain structurally stable, 
even in the face of new rules and associ- 
ated conduct, so long as the latter are 
defined for well-demarcated contexts. 
In this, he supports the work of Edward 
Bruner and Erving Goffman. 

Finney’s study of a New Guinea 
Highlands group ** attacks the problem 
of persistence in change from still an- 
other point of view. He shows how a 
traditional relationship between eco- 
nomic success and achievement of politi- 
ca! authority continues even after thirty 
years of Australian control, the develop- 
ment of cash crops, new educational 
systems, and the opening of professional 
and executive positions. The relation- 
ship between economic and political sys- 


16 Roger M. Keesing, “Chiefs in a Chiefless 
Society: The Ideology of Modern Kwaio 
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tems has changed radically in a formal 
sense, but retains a cognitive continuity. 

Blok?" and Erasmus* deal with the 
effects of land and agrarian reform in 
Sicily and Latin America (Bolivia, 
Venezuela, and Mexico), respectively. 
In the Sicilian example, we have another 
case of a single-pronged attack on the 
transformation of agricultural systems. 
The redistribution of land by formula 
will not, in itself, automatically alter the 
power-security system—in this case, a 
two-class, so-called feudal structure— 
which, as long as it remains in force, 
acts as a barrier to the reorganization 
of productive activity. 

Taking as a point of departure Eric 
Wolfs model of peasantry (culti- 
vators who deliver part of their product 
as “rent” to owners or other groups, 
in exchange for goods and service), 
Erasmus makes a much more pene- 
trating and extensive analysis of the 
varying effects of agrarian reform. He 
discusses some five different conditions 
under which such reform will be associ- 
ated with stability or change (and loss) 
of peasant attributes. In essence, he 
points out that greater sharing in re- 
sources may take place in the absence 
of critical modes of carrying on tradi- 
tional activities or the pursuit of security 
in traditional ways. 

D. Nash,” Hostetler,?° Munch,” and 
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Briggs and Guede ™ all deal with adap- 
tive conservatism—essentially defensive 
mechanisms—among a variety of ethnic 
enclaves. One concerns himself with a 
group of Americans who live in a large 
city of northeastern Spain; another, 
with the Amish in eastern United States; 
a third with the inhabitants of a South 
Atlantic island displaced to England 
after a devastating volcanic eruption; 
and the last, with a Jewish community 
in the Moslem world of the Sahara 
(Algeria). The last three appear to be 
instances of what Siegel ** has referred 
to as “defensive cultural adaptation.” 


COMPLEX SOCIETIES 


A substantial amount of work of an- 
thropologists concerned with the cultural 
process continues to focus upon the con- 
ceptualization of complex societies and 
the interpretation of empirical studies 
of this phenomenon. In this section, I 
shall call attention to some of the more 
general aspects of the problem, and 
in a subsequent section, to items that 
deal with more specific processes like 
urbanization, urban-rural relations, and 
migration, 

Whitney * claims to be using insights 
from information theory in develop- 
ing two criteria of complexity, namely, 
(1) degree and kinds of links with 
other societies and (2) degrees of inter- 
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nal differentiation of component parts. 
Carneiro ** carries this kind of analysis 
one step farther, utilizing a cross- 
cultural stucy that attempts to measure 
the relationship between size of popula- 
tion and sccial complexity. Using a 
list of some 205 qualitatively different 
cultural feazures (craft- and service- 
specializatior., medium of exchange, mar- 
kets, and th2 like), he finds that “if a 
society does :ncrease significantly in size, 
and if at the same time it remains uni- 
fied and integrated, it must elaborate 
its organizat:on.” 

Bennett,** drawing upon his extensive 
research among agrarian Hutterites of 
northwestern Canada, asserts that so- 
ciety is complex because of the con- 
tinuous interplay and constant re- 
adjustments between different levels of 
organization, local and urban-based, 
such that an inhabitant of a given local- 
ity must consider the wishes and de- 
mands of people outside of his local 
system. Lev-.-Strauss?7 draws upon the 
work of dercograzhers and geneticists, 
and sees the phencmenon from the point 
of view of the contribution which an- 
thropologists zan make to its elucidation. 
He is led to thick that modern com- 
plex society consists of a number of 
primitive-like isolates, namely, marriage 
systems, conn2cted by other social links 
—economic, >olitical, and intellectual. 
The smaller isolates remain amenable to 
anthropolitica. analysis; the anthropolo- 
gist would make a partial contribution 
to a larger enterprise. Eisenstadt * 


25 R, L. Carneiro, “On the Relationship be- 
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agrees with this view, in part, but takes 
a much less myopic position. In com- 
plex societies, one does encounter over- 
lapping personnel] in a number of activi- 
ties and groups, as one does in simpler 
societies, and relations can be found to 
exist between primordial symbols and 
values and various social relations. In 
these situations, he suggests, anthropolo- 
gists can study complex societies in more 
traditional ways. Elsewhere, there are 
a greater choice of roles and increased 
possibilities for membership in groups 
with differentiated institutional frame- 
works, and such analysis may be inade- 
quate. Further explorations of the com- 
plexity of regulative mechanisms in 
simple societies, Eisenstadt argues, may 
extend the utility of the models now 
applied to them for the analysis of more 
complex societies. 

A number of students tend to abandon 
attempts to conceptualize complex so- 
ciety as a whole. In two recent essays, 
Wolf, for example, suggests such an 
approach. Complex societies, he tells 
us on one occasion,” contain a number 
of interstitial, supplementary, and paral- 
lel structures. The anthropologist is in 
a good position to expose their relation- 
ship to the major strategic overarching 
institutions. Wolf offers here a struc- 
tural model and causal hypotheses for 
the study of three such structures: 
kinship, friendship, and patron-client 
relationships. Elsewhere,” he speaks of 
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sociocultural levels in Middle Amer- 
ica—nuclear family, kindred, barrio, 
community, constellation of town center 
with dependent communities, constella- 
tion of regional capital with satellite 
towns, and state. He examines three 
regions to determine how each commu- 
nity is integrated into regions, provinces, 
and states. 

Bailey ** and Freedman,’ treating, 
respectively, India and China, suggest 
that anthropologists should concentrate 
on central activities (for example, fac- 
tory or political party) whose political, 
economic, or religious dimensions over- 
lap with one another. Mayer ** suggests 
that, for India, the problem should be 
attacked by studies working from the 
village outward. Such analysis would 
concentrate on activities of different 
fields of interaction that may link indi- 
viduals in a common structure both 
within and between villages. In an- 
other study,** he speaks of “quasi- 
groups” and “action-sets” in complex 
society. Such groups or sets are ego- 
centered aggregates of individuals who 
are more or less temporary allies for 
the accomplishment of certain more-or- 
less temporary ends. They may be 
formed for a wide variety of purposes— 
political campaigns, economic activities, 
and the like—and will disintegrate when 
the members’ ends are accomplished. 


8 F, G. Bailey, “Two Villages in Orissa 
(India),” in M. Gluckman, ed., Closed Sys- 
tems and Open Minds (Chicago: Aldine, 1967). 

32 M. Freedman, “A Chinese Phase in Social 
Anthropology,” in R. A. Manners and D. 
Kaplan, eds, Theory in Anthropology (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968). 

38 A, C. Mayer, “Systems and Network,” in 
T. N. Madan and G. Sarana, eds, Indian An- 
thropology (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1962). 

34A C. Mayer, “The Significance of Quasi- 
Groups in the Study of Complex Societies,” in 
Banton, ed, The Social Anthropology of Com- 
plex Societies.” 
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Miller *° questions the existence of a 
single Great Tradition in the cultural 
process of India. He posits (and de- 
scribes) a multiple of traditions, each 
expressed in groups, centers, and rela- 
tions, and constituting an independent 
system. Our attention, he asserts, 
should focus upon what system is domi- 
nant at any time to assess which is the 
“Great Tradition” of the moment. In his 
major work to date, Srinivas*® sees a 
large element of structural persistence in 
the caste system in India, evinced by 
its fluidity and adaptability in the face 
of Sanskritization and Westernization. 
Caste mobility occurs with increasing 
frequency without structural change, 
along with increased horizontal caste 
solidarity, made possible by improved 
communications (one of the products of 
Westernization). 

Finally, Ayoub *” sees in Lebanon a 
reconstruction of roles and village or- 
ganization consistent with structuring 
and identity at the state level. Thus, 
mediation procedures in the village, 
through the kinship organization, par- 
allel court adjudication and political 
structure in the state. 


URBANIZATION AND URBAN-RURBAL 
RELATIONS 


Studies of urbanization and adapta- 
tion during the period under review are 
substantial, and, for obvious reasons, 
considering the number of developing 
states, are likely to remain so in the 
foreseeable future. For this reason, I 
shall review separately the body of lit- 
erature on the subject which has as its 


85 Robert J. Miller, “Button, Button . 
Great Tradition, Little Tradition, Whose Tra- 
dition,” Anthropological Quarterly 39 (1966), 
pp. 26-42. 

36M N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modern 
India (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1966). 

2371 V. F. Ayoub, “Conflict Resolution and 
Social Reorganization in a Lebanese Village,” 
Human Organization 24 (1965), pp 11-17. 
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major emphasis the analysis of immigra- 
tion ard enc avement. 

The greatest volume of work in ur- 
banization comes out of Africa and the 
United States. Miner’s collection of 
essays on the African city* contains 
chapters by LeVine et al.,°° on “tradi- 
tional” and ‘ modern” Yoruba fathers in 
Ibadan, and by Southall,*° on a variety 
of isstes connected with urbanization 
and modern_zation: for example, the 
relevance of the Western model of tech- 
nology, the junctions of extensive kin- 
ship bands, and the multiple roles played 
by some citizens in the social structure 
of the city. 

Gutkind kas published a number of 
papers based upon his studies in Nigeria 
and Kenya. One of these ** is concerned 
with explicacing the relation between 
the small-scale social field (family, kin- 
ship, friends, and neighborhood associa- 
tions) and tae large-scale urban world 
of gocds and services, mobility and 
change, opportunity and failure. In 
anothe-, he considers the role of African 
urban chiefs (adding to the insights ear- 
lier contributed by Fallers).*? Three of 
these essays deal with the problem of 
the urban tnemployed in Lagos and 
Nairobi and with the contingency- 
security funcions played by networks of 
kinsmen and political associations.** 


38 H, Miner, ed., The City in Modern Africa 
(New York: Fzederick A. Praeger, 1967). 

3R, A. LeVine, N. H. Klein, and C. 
R. Owen, “Father-Child Relationships and 
Changirg Life-Styles in Ibadan, Nigeria,” in 
Miner, ed., ibic 

t0 A, Southal, “Kampala-Mengo,” in Miner, 
ed, The City it Modern Africa. 

41P, C. Gutkind. “African Urban Family 
Life and the Urban System,” Journal of Asian 
and African Studies 1 (1966), pp. 35-42. 

42P, C. Gutkind, “African Urban Chiefs: 
Agents of Stability or Change in African 
Urban Life?,” Anthropologica 8 (1966), pp. 
249-268. 

48 P, C. Guatkind, “The Poor in Urban 
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flict and the Unfimshed Revolution,” in W. 
Bloomberg and H J. Schumandt, ed., Power, 
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Henderson ** and Morrill *® offer con- 
trasting explanations of the differing 
adaptation of the Efik and Ibo in Nige- 
ria, although both analyses are couched 
in evolutionary terms. Henderson comes 
to the conclusion that what is crucial in 
the adaptation of tribal peoples to urban 
life is the outlook engendered by their 
degree of agrarian orientation, remote- 
ness, and education. The greater the 
contrasts between the milieus, the more 
possible is a universalistic approach to 
the organizational problems of city life. 
Morrill provides a deeper historical per- 
spective, and gives evidence to support 
the view that the recent more effective 
adaptation of the Ibo, as compared with 
the Efik, lies in the more “generalized” 
social structure of the former and the 
more “specialized” structure of the 
latter. The Ibo, from this point of view, 
were thus better able to cope with the 
varying environmental situations with 
which they were confronted. 

Lloyd, Mabongunje, and Awe ** offer 
a collection of papers on the city of 
Ibadan, including reports of a variety 
of studies from different disciplines. 
Mitchell * asserts the need for better 





Poverty, and Urban Policy, in Urban Affairs 
Annual Review, vol. 2 (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1968); P. C. Gutkind, “The 
Energy of Despair: Social Organization of the 
Unemployed in Two African Cities: Lagos and 
Nairobi,” Civilizations 17 (1967), pp. 186-211, 
380-402. - 

44R. N. Henderson, “Generalized Cultures 
and Evolutionary Adaptability: A Compari- 
son of Urban Efik and Ibo in Nigeria,” Eth- 
nology 5 (1966), pp. 365-391. 

4s W. T. Morrill, “Immigrants and Associa- 
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in L. Fallers, ed., Immigrants and Associations 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1967). 
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bridge: At the University Press, 1967). 
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conceptual devices in the study of cities, 
and suggests “structural,” “categorical,” 
and “personal” types of social relations 
to aid in the description and analysis 
of African towns. 

Gulliver *® presents a masterful sum- 
mary of new approaches in the study 
of African urbanism. With Gluckman, 
he cautions against the folk-urban and 
detribalization approaches to the study 
of the urban African, and suggests thar 
anthropologists begin their analyses with 
a specifically urban system of relation- 
ship in which tribal origins and tribal 
patterns are but one, and not neces- 
sarily the most important, element. 
Like Epstein,*® he emphasizes that it is 
through networks, ranking from inten- 
sive to extended interaction, that an 
individual is related not only to his 
urban community, but also to other 
towns and to the rural hinterland. In 
this same vein, Plotnicov’s excellent 
study of Jos, Nigeria,®° utilizes situa- 
tional analysis, as derived from Mit- 
chell, Epstein, and Gluckman, in dealing 
with urban behavior and adaptation: 
that is, he takes significant areas of so- 
cial interaction, like kinship, neighbor- 


4P. H. Gulliver, “Anthropology,” m F. 
Lystad, ed., The African World: A Survey of 
Social Research (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965). 

“7A. L. Epstein, “The Network and Urban 
Social Organization,” Rhodes-Livingstone Jour- 
nal 29 (1961), pp. 28-62. In another paper 
Epstein argues that three factors—industrial 
structure, civil structure, and the “demographic 
imperative”-——determine the social structure of 
African towns Social relationships in African 
towns are made up of network relationships, 
categorical relationships, and formal or associ- 
ational relationships. His thoughtful review, 
and the comments of such scholars as Bruner, 
Gutkind, Plotnicov, Miner, and others, pro- 
vide an excellent source of current informa- 
tion and argument—See A, L. Epstein, 
“Urbanization and Social Change in Africa,” 
Current Anthropology 8 (1967), pp. 275-295. 
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hood, occupation, and religion, and ob- 
serves developing standards of behavior 
appropriate to the contexts in which 
they occur. While similar to the refer- 
ence-group theory, it goes beyond mem- 
bership in social groups and categories 
that provide the framework for beliefs, 
attitudes, and conduct, to include the 
normative patterns of social institutions. 

Urban studies in the United States 
have produced a number of items deal- 
ing with lower-class behavior and cul- 
ture. They concentrate on the Negro 
community and, to a large extent, are 
influenced by, or take as a point of de- 
parture, Oscar Lewis’ conception of the 
culture of poverty. During this period, 
Lewis himself published a conceptual 
statement and an analysis of Puerto 
Ricans in New York.“ 

H. Lewis”? argues against the utility 
of culture or class interpretations of low- 
income urban Negro behavior; he pro- 
poses, instead, that we attend to the 
different ways in which families react 
to the facts of their position and rela- 
tive isolation. Keil” takes the con- 
trary view and explores Negro urban 
culture through urban blues-music and 
its performers. He feels that the con- 
temporary soul movement is nativistic 
and revitalistic; it is a struggle for 
identity. 

Perhaps the single best recent em- 
pirical field study of urban Negroes is 
Liebow’s work on a streetcorner so- 
ciety of Washington, D.C.%* His book 
is based mainly on materials collected 


510. Lewis, “The Culture of Poverty,” Sd- 
entific American 215 (1966), pp. 19-25; O. 
Lewis, La Vida (New York: Random House, 
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by participant observation, drawn from 
two dozen Negro men who share a cor- 
ner in Washington's Second Precinct. 
Liebow rejects the notion of a lower- 
class or “poverty” culture. He does not 
see the streetcozner world as a seli- 
sustaining social system with its own 
value system, or as a valued cultural 
pattern, but, rather, as a modification 
of the larger society, created by re- 
peated failure. It involves, not self- 
realization in relation to goals, but an 
outcome of failures in many types of 
effort. A corollary of this finding is 
that, rather than irying to change a 
nonexistent culture, efforts should be 
directed at the conditions which pro- 
duced behavior which is “undesirable” 
—by any standards, whether internal 
or external, 

Valentine's important book * is one of 
the major contributions in recent years 
to anthropo.ogical study of the city and 
complex soc.ety. He evaluates critically 
the work of the major students of pov- 
erty in the United States and indicates 
the possible conclusions to which one 
may be led as a result of the conceptu- 
alizations o1 this class of problem. He 
provides three different models of the 
poverty suksociety and subculture, and 
points to the need for understanding 
the sociocu:tura: worlds of the middle 
and upper <lasses which constitute the 
external coaditions to which the poor 
adapt, 

Halpern,™ Nader,” and Wylie 58 ad- 
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dress themselves to different dimensions 
of communications in the relation be- 
tween urbanization and the agrarian 
hinterland. For example, they deal with 
the way in which a villager becomes a 
townsman (in Yugoslavia), the inter- 
play between the various channels of 
national interest and village concerns 
(in the Middle East), and the functional 
projection of tribal ritual, through its 
cognitive and structural expression, to 
needs generated by the urban sociocul- 
tural system (in a Ghanian city). Two 
other papers are concerned with the ef- 
fects of urban environment upon dif- 
fering subcultures.®® 

Finally, in one of their several Euro- 
pean monographs, the Andersons call 
our attention to a conflict-free process 
of assimilation of Dutch farmers by 
urban Danes, and invite us to think of 
this as another documented instance 
wherein rapid change can be less con- 
ducive to conflict than is piecemeal in- 
novation (cf. Margaret Mead’s restudy 
of the Manus).°° 


MIGRATION, ENCLAVEMENT, AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Immigration and adaptation, particu- 
larly to urban settings, continue to draw 
the attention of many anthropologists as 
an arena for the analysis of culture 
process. Schmidt * reports on an ortho- 


‘+R, Clignet, “Urbanization and Family 
Structuwe in the Ivory Coast,” Comparative 
Studies in Sociology and History 8 (1965~ 
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munity (Seattle: University of Washington 
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dox Jewish subcommunity in Minne- 
apolis; Plotnicov 8? gives a more general 
description of generational conflicts 
among American Jewish families. Zen- 
ner compares the adaptive mechanisms 
of Syrian Jews in the United States, 
Israel, and Syria.** 

Graves and Van Arsdale * find that 
among adult male Navaho migrants, the 
decision whether to stay in Denver or to 
return to the reservation conforms fairly 
well to simple principles of decision 
theory. In another paper, Graves * 
chooses “alternative models of the ur- 
banization process, each of which impli- 
cates an alternative class of relevant 
variables.” These include the decision 
model and the economic-adjustment 
model. In a tri-ethnic town of Anglo- 
Americans, Spanish-Americans, and In- 
dians,®* he finds that changes in value- 
orientations among minority groups vary 
with exposure to the dominant group, 
identification with them, and economic 
access to the resources and rewards 
of the mixed society. All of these 
studies are notable for their sophisti- 
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cated methodology. 

Shannon and Morgan * have studied 
another tri-ethnic community in the in- 
dustrial North, and find that the degree 
of immigrant-absorption is in part a 
function of the degree to which ethnic 
subcultures persist under new circum- 
stances. Hanson and Simmons ® have 
found the “role-path” concept to be a 
useful approach to the study of urban 
migration: “A role-path traces the flow 
of experiences producing changes in per- 
sonal attributes and related life condi- 
tion variables.” Price °° and Hodge 1° 
look at different aspects of adaptation 
of Indian migrants to urban centers. 
The former finds that part of the In- 
dian adaptation to Los Angeles is some 
participation in pan-Indianism, while 
the latter observes that Navaho silver- 
smiths in Albuquerque interpret their 
stay in the city as a sojourn until some 
suitable niche becomes available on the 
reservation, 

Martin,” Ablon,’* and Dowling ® at- 
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tend to otber dimensions of American 
Indians’ adeptation to urban life. 

Coker ™* has added to the small but 
interesting literature of the remarkable 
defensive <edaptation of gypsies in 
America, wich an analysis of their social 
organization in Philadelphia, based upon 
twenty gypsy Eouseholds. Madsen * 
and Rubel®™ contribute to our under- 
standing of Mexican-American migrants 
with a brace of studies from southern 
Texas. 

Eames ani Schwab 7 compare rural- 
urban migration patterns in Southern 
Rhodesia with those of Senapur in North 
Central India, with special reference to 
demographic patterns, motivation, so- 
cial structure, ard kinds of urban alli- 
ance. In a study of Italian immigration 
to Australia, Heiss *® discusses the prop- 
osition that variations in the experiences 
of immigrants in the period immediately 
following their immigration are related 
to the level of assimilation that they 
achieve som2 years later. He admits 
that further measurement of such key 
intervening variables as motivation, op- 
portunity, and reward is necessary in 
order to validate this relationship. 

The great najority of contributions to 
processes of urbanization concern the 
role of associations as facilitators of ur- 
ban adaptation zmong rural migrants. 
In addition t> his earlier analyses of the 
development of associations in the ur- 
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banization of rural Europeans, Robert 
Anderson has contributed a case-study 
of this phenomenon in Hyderabad.” 
Fallers ®° has edited a first-rate collec- 
tion of essays on immigrant associations, 
all originally published in different is- 
sues of Comparative Studies in Society 
and History. In his introduction, Fal- 
lers makes some interesting comments 
about the role of the immigrant trader 
as “stranger” and cultural intermediary, 
his adaptation to external pressure, and 
the development and resultant structure 
of associations. The essays themselves 
range over such groups as the Chinese 
diaspora in Singapore and Madagascar, 
the Lebanese in West Africa, and the 
Tbo in once predominantly Efik towns 
of Nigeria. 

Mangin ® has written several items 
that describe the processes of squatter 
settlement in Peru and Latin America 
generally, including a review of the 
literature in which he takes issue with 
Oscar Lewis’ conception of the “poverty 
of culture” attributed to these subcom- 
munities. This review contains a full 
and useful bibliography on the subject. 
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Other important items, on urban asso- 
ciations, their effectiveness, and their 
functions, include Ruel,*? Tanner,” 
Little,** and Parkin.® Littles mono- 
graph on voluntary associations and so- 
cial change in West Africa—the cul- 
mination of many years’ work on the 
problem-—refers to the pyramidal struc- 
ture of clan and other associations 
among Ibo and Ibibio, both having un- 
centralized political structures. From a 
broader perspective, Parkin hypothe- 
sizes: 


Urban migrants from uncentralized tribes 
may attempt to reconcile conflicting egali- 
tarian and hierarchical systems by estab- 
lishing a hierarchy of associations within 
a traditional framework, and. . . migrants 
from centralized tribes tend to continue to 
act within their rural or traditional hier- 
archy, or at least find little difficulty in 
integrating this with the urban status sys- 
tem, and so have no need to establish 
associations [p. 94]. 


ACCULTURATION-PROCESS AND VALUES 


Despite the extensive and rapid emer- 
gence of new nations, acculturative con- 
ditions are still prevalent in many parts 
of the world. Indeed, even in the ab- 
sence of colonial or colonial-like con- 
straints and pressures on given socio- 
cultural systems, one might well consider 
much of the material reviewed above 
(industrialization, urban-rural relations, 
and the like) as subsets of this class of 
phenomena. 
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Looking at three interacting commu- 
nities in British Honduras, Mazzarelli *° 
eschews Redfield’s folk-urban model in 
favor of relational networks. In this 
instance, he shows how peoples with 
three contrasting traditions (Caribbean, 
Mayan, and Spanish-Guatemalan) en- 
gage in selective response to innovations 
of each in relation to the others. In 
the absence of overriding political pres- 
sures exerted by any one group over the 
others, cultural integrity and stability 
can occur in the face of considerable 
change in, for example, sociopolitical 
structure, 

For a rather long time, examples of 
the long-range continuity of value-per- 
sonality systems have been taken from 
research into the life of the American 
Indian. Freeman®’ has applied this 
concept to the interpretation of the dif- 
fering reactions of two Seminole bands, 
with contrasting ideologies, to contact 
with the white race, 

Maher ® examines the changing pat- 


_terns of political leadership among the 


Koniki tribe of New Guinea, from its 
original hierarchical structure in a nu- 
clear society, through colonial control 
(with loss of sovereignty, loss of certain 
role functions and authority, and con- 
siderable emigration), and through the 
post-World War II Tommy Kabu move- 
ment, aimed at certain economic objec- 
tives, which politically unified a number 
of once-distinct tribes, to the subsequent 
weakening of that structure. Despite 
his lack of theoretical guidelines, the 
author brings an important new body 
of data to bear on the genesis of social 


s6 M. Mazzarelli, “Intercommunity Relations 
in British Honduras,” Human Organization 26 
(1967), pp. 222-229, 

87 Ethel C. Freeman, “Two Types of Cul- 
tural Response to Externa} Pressures among 
the Florida Seminoles,” Anthropological Quar- 
erly 38 (1965), pp. 55-61. 

s8 R, F. Maher, “From Cannibal Raid to 
Copra Kompani: Changing Patterns of Koniki 
Politics,” Ethnology 6 (1967), pp. 309-332. 
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movements and on the circumstances 
under which they can, and cannot, act 
as the basis for the political achievement 
of social objectives. 

The Shango cult of Trinidad ® þe- 
longs to another class of movements 
that, in one typology, might be called 
“nonaggressive-resistive.” °° 

Oram * discusses the dynamics of 
change that took place in a settlement 
near Port Moresby, New Guinea, under 
the incentive of its being made head 
station of a mission and being given a 
relative abundance of arable land. What 
he describes takes the shape of mar- 
ginal utility (of increasing production, 
including supplementary cash-produc- 
tion), a leveling of activity and output, 
a retrenchment in iraditional values, 
migration, more land for fewer people, 
and increased output. He provides us 
with the empirical basis for a systems 
approach to the problem. 

Befu*? attributes the differential 
levels of acculturation of two California 
Japanese communities of common back- 


ground to economic opportunity. Wein- 


stock,” in a different approach, pays 
attention to intragroup variation in 


39 G. E. Simpson, “The Acculturative Proc- 
ess in Trinidadian Shango,” Anthropological 
Quarterly 37 (1964), pp. 16-27. 

®0 This designation is taken from a percep- 
tive analysis by M. M. Ames, “Reaction to 
Stress: A Comparative Study of Nativism,” 
Davidson Journal of Anthropology 3 (1957). 
Two other interesting items on nativism are: 
L. Plotnikov, “‘Nativism’ in Contemporary 
Nigeria,” Anthropological Quarterly 37 (1964), 
pp. 121-137; and Susan K Postal, “Hoa 
Nativism at Caughnawaga: A Control Case 
for the Theory of Revitalization,” Ethnology 4 
(1965), pp. 172-189 

81N, O. Oram, “Culture-Change, Economic 
Development, and Migration among the Hula,” 
Oceana 38 (1968), pp. 243-276. 

232 H. Befu, “Contrastive Acculturation of 
Calffornia Japanese’ A Comparative Approach 
to the Study of Immigrants.” Human Organi- 
tation 24 (1965), pp 209-216. 

®$S A, Weinstock, “Motivation and Social 
Structure in the Study of Acculturation’ A 
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terms of two acculturation scales: the 
Campisi Scale (testing, for example, de- 
sires, food habits, and other American 
adaptations) and an Information Scale 
(composed of questions on marginal bits 
of information, such as, for example, 
how many players there are on a base- 
ball team). He finds a close association 
between high rank on these scales and 
attitudes of acquisitiveness and achieve- 
ment-orientation. He contrasts the Hun- 
garians, in these respects, with the 
Puerto Ricans in similar environments 
(social mobility and openness of the 
social system), 

A substantial number of studies bear 
upon the relations among stress, values, 
identity, and behavioral adaptation 
among American Indians, represented in 
the following eight items. A major 
study of formal education in an Indian 
community (the Sioux Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation) is reported.** The authors are 
led to believe that isolation and social 
distance is a primary factor affecting 
the goals of the education system in 
these communities generally. This did 
not stem so much from cultural differ- 
ences between white teachers and Indian 
students as from teachers’ attitudes that 
led to peer-group hostility. This pro- 
cess was intensified by language and 
cultural differences and by the gap be- 
tween school curriculum and types of 
vocational opportunities on or off the 
reservation. The authors also take into 
account other research on Indian edu- 
cation. 

These other studies emphasize, in one 
form or another, the effects of stress and 
resulting dependency upon behavioral 
accommodation and values. The Ojibwa 








Hungarian Case,” Human Organization 23 
(1964), pp 50-52. 

M. L. Wax, R H Wax, and R. V. Du- 
mont, Jr., Formal Education in an American 
Indian Community, Stanford Series on Social 
Problems Monograph (Stanford, Calif. Stan- 
ford University, 1964) 
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of Pine Tree Reservation, for example,®* 
are alleged to be neither a cultural nor 
a social entity, but a subsystem of the 
national society which sustains them 
through welfare subsidies. Culturally, 
their behavior is not Indian, but that 
of persons with Indian status: it is the 
expected behavior of a group in their 
position vis-à-vis the national socioeco- 
nomic system. 

Du Teit,®® Graves,” and Ferguson °° 
see the development of drinking patterns 
of a northern Plateau group and the 
Navaho, respectively, in much the same 
terms, namely, as an outcome of con- 
sistent failure in attaining new and de- 
sired goals or coping with poorly com- 
prehended stresses, for example, taxes. 
Du Teit and Ferguson, particularly, note 
that the considerable number of “an- 
xiety drinkers” come to be perceived, 
not as deviants but as modal and ac- 
ceptable (without sanctions) insofar as 
others understand this behavior, as 
about the only available outlet for the 
psychological stress experienced. 

Arbess,®® Damas,!°° and Chance, Kin 
and Chu +% look at the effect of knowl- 
edge of, and interaction with, Western 
society upon the development of de- 
pendency syndromes, on the one hand, 


es R. W. Dunning, “Some Problems of Re- 
serve Indian Communities: A Case Study,” 
Anthropologica 6 (1964), pp 3-38 

36 B. M. du Teit, “Substitution: A Process in 
Culture-Change,” Human Organization 23 
(1964), pp. 16-23. 

TT D Graves, “Acculturation, Access, and 
Alcohol in a Tri-Ethnic Community, American 
Anthropoligist 69 (1967), pp 306-321. 

98 F, N. Ferguson, “Navaho Drinking: Some 
Tentative Hypotheses” Human Organization 
27 (1968), pp 159-167 

99 Saul Arbess, “Economic Realities and 
Political Development The George River 
Case,” Anthropologica 9 (1967), pp 65-76 

100T) Damas, “Diversity in White-Eskimo 
Leadership Interaction, Anthropologica 8 
(1966), pp 45-52 

11N. A. Chance, Hsien Kin, and Hung- 
Ming Chu, “Modernization, Value-Identifica- 
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and psychic disorders, on the other. 
Chance finds that when there is a role- 
identification with Western society with- 
out knowledge and understanding of 
that society, personal disorders result. 
On the other hand, those Eskimo who 
understood and had much contact with 
Western society, and still chose to iden- 
tify with their traditional life, showed 
personality adjustment to a rapidly 
changing environment. He also hy- 
pothesizes, despite the lack of adequate 
cross-cultural criteria of mental health, 
the same impact of value-identification 
upon mental health under conditions of 
rapid change in a Chinese community 
in Taiwan. 

Their response to a deliberate Japa- 
nese policy fostering national unity (as 
opposed to valuing cultural heterogene- 
ity) has led to virtual cultural extinc- 
tion of the Ainu of Japan.?°? In this 
instance, the Ainu were valued as hu- 
man beings while their culture was si- 
multaneously deprecated. 

Finally, Edgerton ?°* compares the 
experiences of several South and East 
African groups and the Menomini of 
Wisconsin in their contact with Euro- 
peans and Americans, respectively. He 
leads us through the same series of 
phases in these relationships: beginning 
with initial positive desire to establish 
friendship ties, followed by subsequent 
punishing experiences (malcommunica- 
tion, mistrust, and failure in collabora- 
tive enterprises), and ultimately, by in- 
creased hostility, disillusionment, and 
defensive retrenchment. 





tion, and Mental Health: “A Cross-Cultural 
Study,” Antkropologica 8 (1966), pp 197-216. 

1027. B Cornell, “Ainu Assimilation and 
Cultural Extinction: Acculturation Policy in 
Hokkaido,” Ethnology 3 (1964), pp. 287-304. 

103R. B. Edgerton, “Some Dimensions of . 
Disillusionment in Culture-Contact,” South- 
western Journal of Anthropology 21 (1965), 
pp 231-243, 
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CONCLUSION 


We have reviewed representative sam- 
ples of anthropological contributions to 
social and cultural change during the 
period, roughly, from 1964 to 1968.*%* 
Perhaps the single most important gain 
in these years has been an increasingly 
systematic application of evolutionary 
theory and, here and there, sophisticated 
methodology to these problems. We 
encounter a poverty of new concepts in 
this endeavor, although a few—like the 
“network” concept, perhaps first drawn 


104 Some categories which are not discussed 
in this article, but which are represented in 
the literature, are mnovation, conflict studies, 
ideology and change, and economic and socio- 
cultural change. Some analyses of these phe- 
nomena have been included under certain of 
the subheadings of this paper. 
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to anthropologists’ attention by the 
Swedish sociologist Hansen in the early 
1950’s—have been applied, with telling 
effect, to a broad range of studies. In 
the future, we might hope to achieve a 
better relation between “mission-ori- 
ented” research (devoted to short-range 
applied goals) and basic (or, better, 
long-range) research goals. Already 
adumbrated in equilibrium, cost-gain, 
and group-environment models,?°* sys- 
tems research should increasingly pro- 
vide a framework for the interpretation 
and explanation of a wide range of em- 
pirical investigations of stability and 
change. 


105JTn addition to Gluckman and Barth, 
cited earlier, we can also include here A. Beals 
and B. J. Siegel, Divisiveness and Social Con- 
flict: An Anthropological Approach (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1966). 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


Sar A. Leviran, The Great Society’s Poor 
Law: A New Approach to Poverty. Pp. 
348. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1968. $7.95. 


In a few short years, the United States 
suddenly discovered an enduring enemy 
and called it “poverty”; then declared 
war on it, but restricted the weapons that 
were to be used in the pursuit of the 
enemy; rapidly proclaimed the goal of un- 
conditional surrender; began to adduce 
skimpy battlefield communiqués of success 
before the regiments were properly mar- 
shaled; and then lost interest as another 
war, in a more distant land with a strange 
name, absorbed resources and attention 

The “war on poverty” began in 1964; 
in 1969, we are seeking to discover whether 
the new administration will pursue this war 
as it seeks to end the other one. The in- 
tervening years have borne headlines and 
programs, enthusiasm and dismay, con- 
troversy and—perhips—progress The in- 
dispensable guide to a large section of the 
battlefront of the middle and late 1960’s 
is Sar Levitan’s book. The product of a 
Ford Foundation grant for appraisal of 
poverty and manpower programs, the book 


is informed, judicious, and prudent. It 
analyzes the inside history of the 
emergence of the bill which became the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; then 
it traces the general structure of the Com- 
munity Action Program of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO), which 
emerged under the 1964 Act. The special 
programs of the Community Action Pro- 
gram—-Headstart, Legal Services, and Up- 
ward Bound—are assessed, and rural pro- 
grams and the Job Corps are put under the 
Levitan macroscope, followed by recom- 
mendations about the future role of OEO. 

Levitan pulls together all available in- 
formation and data—a manful and useful 
task—and shows the inadequacy of the 
information about OEO activities. His 
presentation is basic to appraising OEO. 
He shows, for example, that between 1964 
and 1968, almost a fifth of all OEO funds 
were spent on the Job Corps, with doubt- 
ful benefits—evidence of the follies that 
threaten us all when abandonment cf a 
program appears as cowardice, and mis- 
calculation of possibilities as innovation. 
Levitan’s contribution is to organize what- 
ever “hard” information there is on per- 
formance and to assay it. Because there is 
little information, he forces us to be care- 
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ful about making conclusions about the 
program’s success or failure. 

The Great Society’s Poor Law is a model 
of “program” or Washington-type analysis. 
It does not reveal what went on in the 
thousand community-action agencies in the 
nation; it presents a composite national 
picture without the local variations and 
their important histories. Thus, it lacks 
specificity and the feeling of commu- 
nity action. On the other hand, it studi- 
ously avoids making up categories, cast- 
ing activities in do!'lar-and-cents terms, 
and ending with a beguiling though in- 
substantial goulash of costs and benefits. 
Rather, Levitan asks: What does the law 
say about the program? What is going on? 
What are the effects? ‘This straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious, clearly presented style 
of analysis is desperately needed—but is 
insufficient. 

By narrowly restricting his analysis to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Levitan does not discuss the many fronts 
of the war on poverty, for example, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. (He does 
discuss it in his book, with Garth Mangum, 
Federal Training and Work Programs in 
the Sixties, published by the Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1969.) More important, he 
does not present the programs in the con- 
text of the changing economic and political 
scene of the 1960’s, which included, for 
example, the expanding economy and the 
white backlash. The great conceptual 
rediscovery of the war on poverty—the 
working poor—is unnoticed. 

These omissions are a product of the 
Levitan style. Even for an old Washing- 
ton hand, Levitan is very shrewd about 
the machinations in the corridors of power, 
the interplay of Congress and the bureaus. 
But the price of this perspicacity is its 
inattention to the larger contexts of action 
and the broader meanings of policy. To 
perform these tasks requires the con- 
ceptualizirg which Levitan studiously 
avoids. A soupçon of concepts would have 
flavored his smörgåsbord. 

Efforts to deal with poverty can be 
viewed as dealing with doors or floors. In 
the doors approach, the objective is to 
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improve the economic or educational 
prospects of an individual. “Opportunity” 
is the key—opportunity to improve one’s 
position by moving from unemployment to 
employment, from low-level job to higher- 
level job, from dependent to employment 
status, from dropout to graduate. Educa- 
tion and training are the preferred ac- 
tivities; moving people from welfare into 
employment is a primary goal. 

The sociologist looks at the process as 
one of social mobility, changing the eco- 
nomic and social position of an individual, 
though not necessarily his family, if he is 
young. The economist regards the process 
as investing in human resources, improving 
the skill level of the labor force so that 
it contributes more to gross national 
product, and receives higher income as a 
return, to its greater productivity. The 
natural bent of the human resources~ 
social mobility approach is to emphasize 
the individual, particularly the young, be- 
cause they have a long time in which to 
provide a return on the investment. 

The floors approach seeks to improve 
the conditions, or to expand the consump- 
tion, of families—that is, to provide a 
minimum level—and is less concerned with 
quantum leaps for individuals. Providing 
more income to families—even if it is 
accomplished by means of government 
subsidies in income-maintenance programs 
-—is necessary. Activities, such as health 
and legal services, are provided because 
they contribute to a more bearable life, 
rather than because they contribute to 
a more productive labor force. Programs 
are thus amenities rather than investments 
The general effort is, then, to improve the 
conditions of those at the bottom, rather 
than to promote the social mobility of 
some of the poor. 

The war on poverty was intended as an 
investment strategy. The rhetoric was in 
terms of individual exits from poverty. 
relying on education and training to do 
the job, with some help from an expanding 
economy. (In this context, the later 
stages of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Elementary and 
Secondary Act programs have to be seen 
as part of the war on poverty.) But the 
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exigencies of action required a mixed 
strategy, which went beyond a narrowly 
economic point of view. The Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs were billed as 
training programs; in fact, they offered 
little training. In the case of in-school 
programs, they were income-maintenance 
programs for the families of the students; 
the out-of-school programs were work- 
relief activities—worthy activities both, 
but not what the rhetoric demanded, 

Community action placed heavy em- 
phasis on service and training, presented 
as investment programs, but its impor- 
tant feature was not originally stressed. 
This was the issue of participation, which, 
as Levitan points out, was important to 
blacks and other minority groups. The so- 
cial change occurring in America could not 
be adequately encapsulated in a narrow 
economic formula to deal with poverty; 
what was being demanded were new rela- 
tions between disadvantaged groups and 
the political and administrative structures 
that governed them, At first, many ana- 
lysts could not understand the significance 
of the participation issue because they were 
attuned to thinking of the war on pov- 
erty as exclusively an investment program. 
But participation does fit into the perspec- 
tive of improving the conditions of peo- 
ple by giving them more control over the 
events that impinge on them. 

“War on poverty” was a misnomer. The 
program could be better described as an 
expedition to find out what the problems 
were and how to deal with them. It was 
a body of money surrounded by unneces- 
sarily high expectations and the need for 
discovery of effective strategies and tactics. 
As a consequence, it changed course and 
character frequently and was often other 
than it seemed, and was believed, to be. 
That is why a skillful guide like Levitan is 
necessary. 

What were some of the changes and les- 
sons of the war-on-poverty experience? 
One was that general economic expansion 
was insufficient, though basic. In the 
course of the 1960’s, an undefined set of 
selective economic policies developed to 
aid the low-skilled, back-of-the-line worker. 
Job-creation took place through the inven- 
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tion of the nonprofessional job. Incentive 
to hire the low-skilled was provided 
through subsidies to employers. ‘Training 
without job-delivery was downgraded. In 
effect, a useful set of measures have been 
developed—on a small scale—which could 
be important offsets and additions to aggre- 
gate economic policies. 

Second, the variety of training and out- 
of-school projects has led to a third tier 
of education, complementing public educa- 
tion—which is largely locally financed and 
run—and private education. This new tier 
is locally run, but, in the main, federally 
financed. It is for those who find difficulty 
with the other two tiers, especially those 
who are sixteen years old and above. To 
some extent, new ways to get educational 
credentials are provided; frequently, alter- 
natives to the traditional credentials are de- 
veloped. This third tier is not institution- 
alized, but has the requisites to become, 
possibly, a major educational force in this 
country, especially for the adult. 

Third, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that opening doors to opportunity 
may require raising income floors, The in- 
come and well-being of a family affect the 
mobility chances of its children. Raising 
the income of a family can increase the 
educational success of the children—at 
least, that idea is now being suggested. The 
broader notion is that income-maintenance, 
especially for the working poor, cannot be 
disregarded in any effort to reduce poverty, 
even when the investment in human-re- 
sources strategy is the main emphasis. 

The war on poverty started off blunted: 
it lacked job and income strategies. The 
nation has been led in both directions. 
Assuming that important steps are taken— 
and I think that, in the next few years, 
some advance will occur if the Vietnam 
war and the Pentagon are curbed—the $5 
billion spent on OEO between 1964 and 
1968 will turn out to have been a wise 
expenditure for educating the nation. 

As Levitan makes clear, the assault on 
poverty is a long-term affair. His book is 
an important delineation of the little that 
we know about OEO’s contribution to the 
solution of the compacted problems of 
poverty and inequality. May operators 
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and evaluetors of programs provide bet- 
ter data, and the author, broader concepts, 
for his next report. 
S.M MILLER 
Professor of Education 
and Sociology 

Senior Fellow 

Center for Internat:onal Studies 

New York University 
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Tuomas B. Larson. Disarmament and 
Soviet Policy, 1964-1968. Pp. viii, 280. 
Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1969, $595. 

One aspect of arms control which has 
deserved more attention is the dimension 
of political and political-military negotia- 
bility Academic (and governmental) re- 
search has tended to concentrate on the 
undeniably essential military-technical as- 
pects of the problem. 

Mr. Larson has long specialized in the 
study of Soviet politics and policy, and 
was selected by the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency to prepare a study, 
assisted by the deliberations of a confer- 
ence of disarmament and Soviet-affairs 
specialists. The result is clearly Mr. Lar- 
son’s own work, though presumably he has 
benefited from the views of the others, 
and throughout the volume he indicates, in 
footnotes, divergencies among the experts 
or between himself and other experts 

The author has succeeded in presenting 
an excellent, concise, yet concrete review 
of Soviet internal political and foreign de- 
velopments from 1964 through 1968, and 
a survey cf the economic and military fac- 
tors affecting Soviet disarmament policy. 
Little in this first half of the volume will 
be new to those corcentrating on Soviet 
affairs, but much will be both new and 
useful to those specializing in arms control. 

In the latter half of the volume, disarm- 
ament nezotiations in recent years, and 
current problems and prospects, are dis- 
cussed. The Soviet shift from a loud ad- 
vocacy of “general and complete dis- 
armament”—though, of course, without 
repudiation of that sogan—to quiet diplo- 
macy seeking real arms-contro! limitations 
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is clearly presented As Mr. Larson notes 
and illustrates, the Soviet leaders, since 
Khrushchev, combine genuine interest in 
some arms-control measures with propa- 
ganda ploys with respect to others; some- 
times, often not very successfully, they 
combine pursuit of political purposes and - 
propaganda points with real interest in 
agreement. The problem of secrecy and 
verification of agreements is given special 
attention in this section. 

In his review of the various arms- 
control measures proposed, discussed, and 
negotiated during the last several years, 
the author presents a commendably con- 
cise, but thorough, review of developments, 
as well as an analysis of Soviet aims and 
motivations. 

It is not possible in a brief review to 
attempt to summarize the substance of the 
volume. Fortunately, as is not always the 
case, the title of the book, in this instance, 
describes its contents well. The study is 
serious, meaty, competent, and well worth 
reading. 

RayMonD L GARTHOFF 

Counselor for Political-Military Affairs 

United States Mission to NATO 

Brussels 

Belgium 


ETIENNE-SaDI KIRSCHEN, in collaboration 
with Henry Smoxn Biock and WILLIAM 
Bruce Bassett Financial Integration 
in Western Europe. Pp. xv, 144. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969.. 
There is little agreement among students 

of contemporary European affairs about 

the current status of European integra- 
tion. By comparing the achievements of 
the European Economic Community (EEC) 
with the goals set forth in the Rome Treaty, 

Professor Kirschen contributes to an under- 

standing of the operation of the EEC and 

its role in European integration 
Throughout the book, Professor Kirschen 
compares relevant sections of the Rome 

Treaty with the Report of the Messina 

Conference of 1955, from which the EEC 

emerged. This exercise, together with 

the author’s brief survey of the postwar 

European integration movement, is useful 

because it provides access to the Messina 

Report, a document of great importance 
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in the formation of the European Com- 
munity, but not readily available in the 
United States. 

In assessing the operaticn of the EEC, 
the author quite appropriately lists among 
its successes the application of the Rome 
Treaty’s provisions for the free movement 
of nonagricultural goods among the Six, 
the development of a common agricul- 
tural policy, and the creation of a common 
tariff on imports from third countries 
Among the so-called “half-successes” is the 
application of the Rome Treaty’s pro- 
visions concerning freedom of establish- 
ment and freedom to supply services across 
national frontiers. Clearly, the European 
Community, thus far, has not been able to 
develop a European transport policy, a 
failure which Professor Kirschen attributes, 
in large part, to a lack of interest in this 
field on the part of national political lead- 
ers In addition, the EEC has been unable 
to develop a European social policy pro- 
viding for the equalization of wages for 
male and female labor, the harmonization 
of social security, and the training of 
skilled labor. Professor Kirschen attributes 
this deficiency to weaknesses in the Rome 
treaty as well as the unwillingness of rele- 
vant national groups to jeopardize agree- 
ments between employers and labor unions. 
Finally, there has been little progress in the 
development of a European energy-produc- 
tion policy. Indeed, as the author sug- 
gests, the merger of the treaties which 
created the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC), the EEC, and 
the European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM), and the formation of new 
institutions, appear to be the essential pre- 
requisite for a European energy-production 
policy. 

As Kirschen suggests, Western Europe 
has had only partial success in the creation 
of institutions for financial integration 
The ECSC was able to borrow at com- 
paratively low rates and to lend to deserv- 
ing enterprises In contrast, the European 
Investment Bank, designed primarily for 
the granting of loans to less developed 
regions of the EEC, has “plodded along in 
relatively low gear, an institution of ‘cash 
without clients.’” The Fund for Agricul- 
tural Guarantee and Guidance provides a 
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framework, not only for agricultural mod- 
ernization, but also for the transfer of 
funds to the European Community and. 
thus, as in 1965-1966, is a source of great 
controversy. In fact, the common agricul- 
tural policy is fraught with important im- 
plications for European financial integra- 
tion. Because the European prices for 
agricultural products were negotiated after 
protracted bargaining among the Six, any 
major change in the relative exchange rates 
of EEC countries becomes difficult 

If Europe, as Professor Kirschen be- 
leves, has made major progress toward 
financial integration, much remains to be 
done, including the development of a legal 
framework for European companies, the 
creation of a uniform currency, a monetary 
union, a partial pooling of exchange re- 
serves, and the development of a European 
Central Bank. It is doubtful that major 
progress will be registered in these fields in 
the absence of decisions among the Six 
about Western Europe’s political future 

ROBERT L. PFALTZGRAFF, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


WERNER Levi. The Challenge of World 
Politics in South and Southeast Asta. Pp. 
vi, 149. Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1968 $495. 


To try to generalize about the foreign 
policies of the numerous states of South 
and Southeast Asia is a hazardous enter- 
prise. Professor Levi’s courage in making 
such an attempt is to be commended. 
There is much in this slim volume of inter- 
pretative essays that may be illumirating 
to the general reader. There is also much 
that will provoke and irritate the specialist. 

The author’s generalizations are framed 
in terms of a psychological perspective, di- 
rected toward explaining the roots of che 
policies pursued by Asian statesmen after 
achieving independence. The author 
stresses the point that the international 
policies of Asian states were, in effect, the 
highly personal policies of their leaders 
These policies were conditioned by the com- 
mon frustrations which Asian leaders ex- 
perienced under colonialism, and reflected 
the leaders’ projection of their own psychic 
needs for recognition, equality, high status, 
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prestige, and personal advantage onto the 
international stage. They did not, accord- 
ing to the author, reflect a realistic ap- 
proach to international politics or to the 
needs of the populations of these countries. 
The absence of nationalist unity and senti- 
ment among the masses in these states 
facilitated the policies made by elites for 
elites. | Overidealism, reformism, moral 
preaching, and an unwillingness to make 
commitments are, according to the author, 
the general characteristics of the stances 
taken by many Asian statesmen until fairly 
recently. 

These themes are elaborated and re- 
peated in various chapters dealing with 
nonalignment, nationalism, participation in 
the United Nations, ard the failure of Asian 
regionalism. Levi also attempts to trace a 
change in orientatiors and policies as a 
response to the changing of the interna- 
tional environment from bipolarism to 
three-way competition. He describes the 
states of this region as having adopted a 
more rational and pragmatic approach to 
international politics. 

The useful insights provided by this vol- 
ume are many. However, there are many 
minor and some major distortions of fact 
and interpretation. Historical accuracy 
is frequently sacrificed by the author in his 
generally careless selection of illustrations. 
For example, he argues that Asian leaders 
gradually became aware of the lack of 
national solidarity among their country’s 
masses (a point which historians may 
protest), and attempted to overcome this 
by refashioning nationalist appeals in terms 
of traditional symbols. It hardly strength- 
ens the argument to cite, as evidence, Indo- 
nesia’s Pantjasila and the use of the 
spinning wheel by Gandhi and the Congress 
party (p. 25), both of which antedated 
independence. 

Although, as noted earlier, one of the 
author’s recurrent themes is the leaders’ 
change from a stance of idealism and opti- 
mism to one of realism in terms of inter- 
national power politics, he never indicates 
clearly when or where this change took 
place. For example, the time given for its 
occurrence varies, in different parts of the 
book, from the mid-1950’s, to after the 
Chinese attack on India, to the whole 
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time-period under discussion. Moreover, 
Professor Levi omits, singularly, the fact 
that, in various countries, changes in basic 
policies followed changes in their leader- 
ship. 

Internal contradictions frequently mar 
the author’s efforts at generalization. If 
the failure to develop regionalism is at- 
tributed to the complete lack of homogene- 
ity among the peoples of the area (p. 67), 
how can the common policies of the nations 
of the area be explained by reference to 
their common features, including the cul- 
tural ones (p. 156)? 

Most disturbing, however, is the clearly 
ethnocentric bias of the author, which is 
especially apparent in the book’s chapters 
on nonalignment. He views nonalignment 
as being, in many of its aspects, an 
adolescent phenomenon—that is, a youth- 
ful declaration of independence, rebellion 
against the evils of the old system and 
states, or a stance of moral superiority in 
assertion of Asian identity—and criticizes it 
as irresponsible and ineffective. The author 
is so concerned with detecting and elabo- 
rating the psychological dimensions that 
he practically ignores the political ones. 
He only casually refers to the policy as 
affording maximum maneuverability and 
freedom of action. Nor does he appear to 
recognize the material advantages which 
such neutrality afforded during the period 
of cold-war competition. One suspects 
that, subconsciously, Professor Levi equates 
an Asian state’s progress from idealism to 
maturity with its ability to come to terms 
with American perspectives and policies. 

Ann RUTH WILLNER 

Center of International Studies 

Princeton University 


Davm W. Warnnovss, in association with 
BERNARD C. BECHHOEFER and Others. 
Arms-Control Agreements: Designs for 
Verification and Organization. Pp. ix, 
179. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1968. $695. 

WALTER B. Wentz. Nuclear Proliferation. 
Pp. v, 216. Washington, D C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1968. $6.00. 

An annalist who must produce a policy 
paper or lecture will find Mr. Wentz’s 
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work more useful than that of Mr. Wain- 
house, which is a revision and condensation 
of a study onginally done for the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Wainhouse’s volume highlights 
“the enormous technical and political prob- 
lems” of arms-control verification, but lay- 
men or researchers with less than photo- 
graphic memories will find it very heavy 
reading There is no real discussion, for 
example, of the tools of the inspector’s 
trade. Four index references to “Techno- 
logical developments: effects on verifica- 
tion,” and four to “Satellite reconnais- 
sance” do not answer—even in Popular 
Science Monthly terms—the question of 
what a satellite sees. The same can be 
sad of “Seismic detection techniques.” 
There are no guesses on the size of the 
seism. And the single reference to chem- 
ical and biological weapons does not say 
that changes from peaceful insecticidal to 
genocidal production in a given installation 
can be determined only by on-site-waste 
and other inspection. 

The footnotes to both books are at the 
back. Neither publisher gives running 
heads for the pages to which the notes 
refer, and Johns Hopkins does not even 
provide a list of tables. In order to re- 
examine the very significant guess that a 
halt in the production of fissionable mate- 
rials for weapons purposes might be policed 
in 1975 by a mere 1,400 men (clerical and 
support forces included), the specialist who 
is preparing a policy paper must leaf back 
to tables 1-1 and 1-2 on page 34, or take 
the fourth of five references under “Cutoff. 
size of verification organization.” Many 
sensible things are said, and it may not 
be possible to produce a handbook on cur- 
rent verification techniques and problems. 
But the buyer should know that he is not 
getting a handbook on what the Washing- 
ton Center of Foreign Policy Research 
experts think is the state of particular arts 
at the moment. 

Perhaps because he is covering more 
familiar ground’ Mr. Wentz has produced 
“an overall, integrated view of the political 
and military implications of the diffusion 
of atomic arms” Many readers will not 
agree with his conclusions, but the alterna- 
tives are fully and fairly presented, with 
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just enough jargon to be irritating. ‘The 
instruments are available to allow the 
United States to accommodate [to] the 
threat of nuclear proliferation. Prolifera- 
tion has not been and cannot be stopped. 
...As the nuclear arsenals emerge m 
nations which have stated objectives clearly 
in conflict with those of the United States, 
it will be necessary to formulate a much 
more flexible and discrete nuclear policy ” 
The United States is already paying a 
quarter of the cost of a Japanese “solid 
rocket industry” which “is an essential part 
of a broad nuclear weapons system capabil- 
ity,” and is helping Germany build space 
rockets which “can readily be converted to 
strategic delivery systems” (pp. 189-191). 
India, Australia, and Japan should be 
helped to go nuclear before 1975, and 
should be allowed to control their own 
weapons (pp. 164-165, 186). Wentz does 
not favor similar freedom for Germany. 
This is what he means by a “non-singular” 
or “discrete” policy (p. 30). Whatever 
their views of the intractable facts of pro- 
liferation, readers of The Annals will find 
this a clear and useful summary. 
THEODORE Rope 

Professor of History 

Duke University 

Durham j 

North Carolina 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN. Soviet Perspec- 
tives on International Relations, 1956- 
1967. Pp. 336. Princeton, N J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1969. $9 50. 
International relations is a highly self- 

conscious discipline, full of doubts and 

questions. Is international relations a 

universal study or an American invention? 

Is it a natural or artificial field of inquiry? 

Does it have definition and dimension? 
This scholarly introspection has virtually 

constituted a minor, but continuous, “great 

debate” within this specialty in the United 

States. To those so involved, it is of 

minimal comfort to know that their coun- 

terparts in the Soviet Union have under- 
gone similar travail. There the issue has 
been political as well as academic in nature 

In the Soviet Union, the field—or is it 
subfield?—of international relations has 
been uncomfortably suspended among 
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Marxist doctrine, international law, and 
diplomatic history. Its emergence as an 
independent and legitimate area of scholar- 
ship did not occur without struggle. The 
rigidities of Marxism-Leninism inhibited the 
, Russian specialists., Because their perspec- 
tives had to conform to ideological ortho- 
doxy, their texts contained more polemic 
than insight. 

Khrushchev’s years of dominance en- 
abled growth and influence, however un- 
even, to taks place in the field. His own 
pronouncements strongly motivated the 
specialists. With official sanction, studies 
of international phenomena became more 
assertive. Tribute would be dutifully paid 
to the genius of Lenin in the introductory 
passages of a text; thereafter, heresies 
would abound. Daring thrusts of analysis 
surpassed the more traditional, ideological 
commentaries. 

Among the major departures was the 
affirmation that the proletarian cause would 
be irreparakly harmed by nuclear war, a 
patent admission that the Marxist dialec- 
tical course could be influenced by external 
physical forces. That conflict could obtain 
among Communist regimes was discussed 
by example. The Chinese rupture was 
confirmed and considered by both politi- 
cians and academicians. The American 
political system was no longer presented as 
an imperialist monolith. 

William Zimmerman, of the University 
of Michigan, has examined these recent de- 
velopments in Soviet international-relations 
scholarship. It is a well-written and pio- 
neering exercise; ground needed to be 
broken, and the field will undoubtedly be 
ploughed thoroughly in the future. Zim- 
merman has a command of Soviet and 
American sources that is admirable; the 
bibliography is exhaustive. 

This work is not for the nonspecialist. 
The reader’s familiarity with American 
theorists is assumed as the author con- 
siders Sovie: reactions to American scholar- 
ship. This back-and-forth method of 
analysis is recessary but proves distracting 
Moreover, the scope of the work is narrow, 
limited to the years 1956-1967. A chapter 
cn the root and source of the post-1956 
flowering would have been helpful. Un- 
doubtedly, such an investigation will be 
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undertaken in the future because the Soviet 
past was not totally barren of insight and 
initiative. 

In retrospect, the chief value of this 
work lies in the fact that the author has 
stripped away the monolith and anonymity 
that had previously characterized Soviet 
scholarship in this branch of the humanities, 
and he has revealed the political and aca- 
demic nature of its conflicts and doubts. 
The unhappy irony of the piece is that 
American specialists have so scorned Soviet 
efforts in that field that, as yet, there can 
be no Soviet counterpart to Zimmerman to 
study our reactions to their scholarship. 

VERNON WARREN 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Austin Peay State University 

Clarksville 

Tennessee 
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GEorcE M. BECKMANN and OKUBO GENJI 
The Japanese Communist Party, 1922- 
1945. Pp. 453. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1969. $12.50. 
“Never have so few so resolutely devoted 

themselves to self-defeat.” That might 

well stand as one theme for this valuable 
study of the first quarter-century of the 

Japanese Communist party (JCP). Two 

things are striking in the authors’ account 

of the party’s early struggles the small 
number of leaders, whose names keep re- 
curring almost constantly throughout the 
period; and the accurate identification of 
some of the major ills that beset Japanese 
society in the period between the two 
world wars—unemployment, increased ag- 
gression, depressed agricultural conditions, 

and the accelerating trend toward mili- 

tarism. 

We must give the early Communists high 
marks as political and social critics (in the 
general sense), but very low marks indeed 
as practical politicians. The authors pre- 
sent a detailed picture of personal rivalries 
and jealousies within the leadership, fac- 
tional strife, struggles with the other, 
equally impotent, proletarian parties, and 
the usual hair-splitting, but rancorous ideo- 
logical battles. Even if the old imperial 
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government had not carried on a highly 
effective campaign of countersubversive 
infiltration and brutal suppression, it is 
hard to see how the party could have 
escaped the crippling effects of its own 
internal divisions. 

However, it would be uncharitable to 
lay the failure of their movement entirely 
at the door of the Communist leaders. As 
the authors point out in a brief, but pene- 
trating, “general estimate” (pp. 267-275), 
“the very nature of Japanese society made 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
a communist movement to ‘exist, let alone 
operate with any degree of effectiveness.” 
Even though the authors failed, in my 
opinion, to achieve one of their original 
objectives, “to cast new light on the nature 
of the Japanese imperial system through 
an analysis of its reaction to the challenge 
of Marxism and Marxism-Leninism,” they 
have succeded brilliantly in showing how 
the broad social context in which the im- 
perial system existed proved impervious to 
the Communist movement. 

The book is additionally valuable for its 
presentation of complete translations of 
seven important party documents, thumb- 
nail biographical sketches of almost sixty 
party leaders, and a detailed chronology of 
the Communist movement from 1921 to 
1946. It is essential reading for anyone 
interested in Japanese communism or 
modern political history, or in the political 
phenomenon of international communism. 
We now have in this book, and in Robert 
Scalapino’s The Japanese Communist 
Movement, 1920-1966, the basic history of 
communism in Japan during its nearly a 
half-century of existence. 

Jorn M. MAKI 

Program of Asian Studies 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


THEODORE BRAMELD. Japan: Culture, Edu- 
cation, and Change in Two Communities 
Pp. xx, 316. New York: Holt, Rinehart. 
and Winston, 1968. $7 50. 


Theodore Brameld has done quite a com- 
mendable job of writing two ethnographic 
reports on politically and socially marginal 
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Japanese communities. As a philosopher of 
education, his primary purpose is to present 
community studies as a means of propound- 
ing suggestions for educational policy in 
Japan as elsewhere. His personal view- 
point has, however, in no appreciable way 
prevented him from presenting a rather ob- 
jective picture of the influence of social, 
political, and economic changes on the 
traditional life of fisher folk, and also, on 
a community of former outcastes who are 
still living in a segregated ghetto This 
work should be of interest to social scien- 
tists generally. Psychologists, however, 
will find themselves impatient with the 
author’s rather superficial concept of per- 
sonality or of motivational processes taking 
place within the individual. Brarreld’s 
approach to psychology is a very simplistic 
one. He lists traits which others attribute 
to members of the particular communities 
under study and calls these traits “modal 
personality ” He also makes some attempt 
to explicate the value-orientations of the 
people in question. These forays into 
social psychology are the least satisfac- 
tory feature of an otherwise commendable 
volume. 

The chief virtue of Brameld’s book, from 
the viewpoint of students of social or 
political processes, is his very detailed pre- 
sentation of the underlying tensions exist- 
ing within these two communities, which 
are related to their attempts at resolving 
social and economic problems The opera- 
tions of particular political factions within 
each community are cogently documented 
through glimpses of individuals in action. 

Although technically declared new citi- 
zens with full civil rights in 1871, the 
former “Eta” untouchables are still subject 
to prejudicial attitudes on the part of the 
majority society which, in essence, differ 
little from those attitudes apparent in 
white-black relationships in the United 
States. In the volume by Wagatsuma and 
myself (Japan’s Invisible Race, 1966), we 
discussed, in some detail, the history of 
political movements in the former outcaste 
minority. There has been a long history, 
especially from the early 1920’s onward, 
of attempts by such organizations, whether 
conservative or radical, to ameliorate 
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glaring social inequities and economic desti- 
tution. At present, the more conservative 
outcaste leaders tend to affiliate themselves 
with the so-called Dawakai (the integration- 
ist society), who hope, essentially through 
education and self-improvement, to change 
the general attitude of the majority of 
the society toward the outcaste minority 
The Kaihddomei (the liberation league) 
takes a more directly belligerent stance, be- 
lieving in the efficacy of confrontation and 
militant activities. Ideologically, they are 
Marxist and believe that no progress is 
possible without basic economic reform 
They blame exploitative capitalism for their 
present plight. 

Brameld presents a very illuminating pic- 
ture of the infighting, at the village level, 
between these conservative and radical fac- 
tions. The situation in “Kawabara” is, 
thus far, not complicated by a third more 
recent movement found in some other 
Buraku communities, which have been pene- 
trated by the militant Soka Gakkai and its 
political wing, the Kémeits. This religious 
group has, in some areas, been able to 
proselyte among Burakumin and majority 
Japanese without being confronted, thus far, 
with the inconsistencies in its attitudes 
toward social prejudice. 

Brameld does a good job of tracing the 
relationship of Jocal issues to the over-all 
tactics used by the Kaihddémei and the 
Déwakai at a national level. The Dowakai 
has, in its more recent activities, been in- 
formally affiliated with the more conserva- 
tive Liberal Democratic party and supports 
educational programs which would help 
emancipation and acceptance. They seek 
to avoid any kind of disturbance which in- 
volves a confrontation and hope to achieve 
acceptance by what they believe to be 
moderate means The Kaihdddmei, on the 
other hand, continues to take a very mili- 
tant position by emphasizing the efficacy 
of confrontation and stressing concepts of 
struggle and fighting. Kaihddémei mem- 
bers have increased their militancy against 
the Dowakai, which they see as a kind of 
“Uncle Tom” organization that impedes 
progress and therefore must be crushed 
Conciliation is viewed as producing token- 
ism and periodic feeble concessions which 
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are won at the price of continued com- 
placency and compromise on the part of 
former outcaste communities Internation- 
ally, the Kaihdddmei is vigorously anti- 
American. It continually stresses the 
opinion that the problems of the Japanese 
outcastes are directly linked to Japan’s 
domination by American monopolistic capi- 
talism. Kaihddémel takes the essentially 
Marxist position that solidarity must be 
achieved with the working class and that 
the end of outcaste status can best be 
realized through active participation in the 
affairs of the Socialist and Communist 
parties. 

There are political inconsistencies within 
the Kaihōdōmei leadership. One can find 
adherents of the Liberal Democratic party 
in some of the local chapters. Analogies to 
the political range of participants found 
within the Black Power movement in the 
United States can be made. 

The political and social situation is quite 
different in Ebihara, the fishing community. 
Fisher folk are also, in many respects, 
marginal to the Japanese majority society. 
However, they take a very traditional 
conservative political position. The fisher 
folk vote for conservative-party members 
in even greater proportions than is true for 
the surrounding communities. They are 
principally concerned with finding ways of 
getting around prohibitory fishing regula- 
tions which, from their point of view, ham- 
string their economic life. Therefore, the 
major energy of this community, vis-à-vis 
political authority, is devoted to devising 
means of bypassing legal restrictions on 
fishing. A great deal of bribery and what 
might be called amoralism can be found in 
the local political activities of Ebihara. By 
citing appropriate particular instances as 
evidence, Brameld is able to depict the 
covert political scene in this community. 

In conclusion, this book is strongly 
recommended to anyone interested in get- 
ting a village-eye view of some very basic 
social and political processes at work in a 
changing Japan 

Grorce DeVos 

Professor of Anthropology 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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The Case of Peng Teh-Huai, 1959-1968. 
Pp. xii, 494. Kowloon, Hong Kong: 
Union Research Institute, 1968. $1000. 

Collected Works of Lin Shao-ch’t, 1958- 
1967. Pp. xvi, 405. Kowloon, Hong 
Kong: Union Research Institute, 1968. 
$15.00. 


A plunge from the heights of power in 
any political system is a fascinating if some- 
times tragic spectacle When the political 
system in question is that of China, the 
fascination is enhanced, primarily because 
of the lack of documented material per- 
taining to the Peking regime and the fre- 
quently enigmatic character of the Chinese 
leadership. These two volumes, prepared 
by the staff of the reputable Union Re- 
search Institute in Hong Kong, provide 
documentary sketches of the political 
demise of two individuals who had, before 
their fall, scaled the heights of party and 
state power in China. 

The Case of Peng Teh-Huai offers a 
graphic, if necessarily incomplete, docu- 
mentary description of Marshal Peng’s 
overestimation of his own political in- 
fluence, his subsequent dismissal from office, 
and his eventual public castigation during 
the Cultural Revolution. The forty-one 
documents contained in the book are 
divided into seven principal sections, rang- 
ing from Peng’s dramatic confrontation 
with Mao at the fateful Lushan Conference 
in the summer of 1959, through the acri- 
monious public attacks made upon him in 
1967, and concluding with a potpourri of 
assorted documents that are related to the 
case. The first two sections, which deal 
with Marshal Peng’s political gamble and 
loss, are by far the most provocative and 
stimulating. The work contains an interest- 
ing preface in the form of a personal recol- 
lection of Peng by Kung Chu, an old Red 
Army comrade now living in Hong Kong, 
and a chronology of Peng’s life that, under- 
standably, contains more detail about the 
period before 1959 than about occurrences 
subsequent to that date. For those who 
are interested, the Chinese texts of more 
than half the documents presented—most 
of which are not readily available elsewhere 
—are appended. 

The Collected Works of Liu Shao-ch’i, 
the first volume of a projected series, 
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covers roughly the same time-period as the 
Peng volume, but, in contrast to the 
former, it contains only statements and 
writings attributed to the principal person- 
ality. Although all of the documents con- 
tained in this work are available in various 
other publications, this volume incorporates 
most of the major statements attributed to 
Liu during the affected years, in the chrono- 
logical order of their presentation. An 
added advantage is that most of them are 
quoted in their entirety. Seventy out of 
the seventy-seven documents comprising 
the work are drawn from official Chinese 
sources. But the remaining seven were 
gathered from various extraordinary publi- 
cations during the year 1966-1967, and, 
therefore, as noted by the compilers, are 
not necessarily accurate representations 
The Liu depicted by these final docu- 
ments offers a striking contrast to the 
Liu presented earlier in the book; the 
documented events, beginning in August 
1966 and culminating in his “Self-Exami- 
nation” of the following July, dramatically 
illustrate that the urbane, successful, and 
self-assured Liu of earlier years later 
suffered quite different political fortunes. 

Unlike the Peng volume, this work con- 
tains a bibliography, in both English and 
Chinese, and an index of fair quality. One 
of the most interesting segments of the 
book is the introduction by Chang Kuo-t’ao, 
the one time Communist leader who fled 
to Hong Kong in 1949, who recalls Liu’s 
admirable personal and professional quali- 
ties. Chang juxtaposes these attributes 
with those of Mao, whom, he claims, fol- 
lows the dictum of the Han usurper Ts’ao 
Ts’ao* “I would rather wrong all the people 
in the world than I be wronged by them ” 

Both of these volumes are well done and 
provide the interested student of contem- 
porary Chinese politics with handy docu- 
mentary references on two of the personali- 
ties affected by the Cultural Revolution 
The documents themselves tantalizingly 
whet one’s appetite for more material 
from the “other side” in the Cultural Revo- 
lution. 

J. Kent Morrison 

Universities Service Centre 

Kowloon, 

Hong Kong 
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ANWAR G. CHEJNE. The Arabic Language: 
Its Role in History. Pp. x, 240. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1969. $6.75. 


In the foreword to this book, Professor 
Hitti points out that if Arabic studies are 
not to remain “top-heavy and anemic,” 
they must penetrate deeper into the under- 
graduate and high school levels of education 
in this country. Professor Chejne’s book 
is intended to introduce the various aspects 
and problems of the language to “students 
and non-specialists.” Any such work must, 
therefore, be somewhat of a compromise 
between a compendium of information for 
students of Arabic, and an introduction to 
the subject for those who do not speak or 
comprehend the language. 

Each of the chapters deals with a sepa- 
rate aspect of the language and can almost 
be treated as a unit in itself, a fact which, 
perhaps, reflects the origins of three of 
the chapters which appeared previously in 
learned journals. In a pleasantly readable 
style, the author describes the significance 
of the language to those who speak it, and 
goes on to provide a simple and lucid 
explanation of the main points of its gram- 
mar and svntax, together with a useful 
illustration of the main varieties of script. 
He then turns to Arabic philology and 
philologists, and proceeds with a survey of 
the Janguage’s development from an 
Arabian dialect to its prominent position 
as the main language in the period of 
Islamic expansion and its eventual decline; 
this section is illustrated with examples 
from the writings of numerous figures from 
different periods of Islamic history, and 
indeed the “non-specialist” reader may 
find himself bogged down in the wealth of 
detail provided here. 

In the chapters dealing with the revival 
of Arabic in modern times, the author gives 
short résum4s of the works of key figures in 
the reform movement throughout the Near 
East, and describes the role of the Lan- 
guage Academies of Cairo, Damascus, and 
Baghdad in the process of linguistic reform. 
In the fina’ chapter, the problems of the 
contemporary language are broached—for 
example, technical terminology in the sci- 
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ences, the possible “Latinization” of the 
script, and the seemingly perennial argu- 
ment concerning the use of the classical 
and colloquial languages. In summary, 
Professor Chejne concludes that no reforms 
can be effective unless they are to be car- 
ried out by the whole Arab world, united 
in its concern for the future of the 
language. 

From a reading of this work, it is ob- 
vious that the student has benefited the 
most from the compromise mentioned 
earlier. There is a large bibliography of 
works in Western and Arabic languages, 
and each chapter is provided with copious 
footnotes—incidentally, it is very exasper- 
ating to have to keep turning to the back of 
the book to read the notes instead of the 
more normal practice of printing them on 
the page concerned. But this very wealth 
of material makes it unlikely that this 
work will appeal to the nonspecialist 
reader; other introductory works which 
come to mind (Gibb’s Arabic Literature, 
for example) give a less detailed outline of 
the main features and figures in each topic, 
and include only a few basic works for the 
reader to consult and a minimum of foot- 
notes. In addition, on certain pages of 
the text (pages 7 and 47, for example), 
a knowledge of Arabic is required in order 
to understand the point which the author is 
trying to make. In conclusion, this work 
should be a mine of information for stu- 
dents of the Arabic language, for whom it 
provides a source which can be duplicated 
only by consulting numerous articles and 
publications in European languages; but 
this is not a complete history of the Arabic 
language (as the author points out in the 
preface), nor is it a genuinely introductory 
book on the subject. 

ROGER ALLEN 

Assistant Professor of Arabic 

University of Pennsylvania 


MICHAEL CROWDER. West Africa under 
Colonial Rule. Pp. xv, 540. Evanston, 


Tl: Northwestern University Press, 
1968. No price. 
Michael Crowder’s latest, and most 


ambitious, work of synthesis will prove use- 
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ful to the intermediate student of West 
African history By his own method of 
periodization, the author analyzes the years 
1880-1945. He submits, as did Jean Suret- 
Canal, that what some might view as the 
most important years of colonial rule—the 
period between the end of World War II 
and political independence—were actually 
years of “decolonization,” which, of course, 
they were, from any point of view. 
The book has a framework which leaves the 
reader feeling rather abruptly cut off and 
cheated of a complete analysis because 
the author fails to cover the years subse- 
quent to 1945 and asks such questions as: 
“How radically did these new [European] 
systems of administration change the in- 
digenous systems of government? How far 
did colonial occupation produce a social 
and economic revolution in West Africa? 
And to what extent did this revolution, if 
revolution it was, bring Africa into the 
orbit of the modern world? . . . What was 
the nature of African reaction to colonial 
rule, and how far did the difference between 
policies of the French and British adminis- 
trations affect these reactions?” 

Within its chronological limits, the text 
reports on the results of the early and re- 
cent work done by scholars writing in Eng- 
lish and French. Crowder’s treatment of 
the early nineteenth-century background is 
helpful, despite an overestimation, based 
on his other writings, of the palm-oil trade 
as the major force behind the British action 
along the coast before the 1880’s. No ac- 
curate assessment of England’s involvement 
in West Africa, during these years, is pos- 
sible without viewing Britain’s world-wide 
economic interests as her government, 
traders, and investors saw them. For, al- 
though palm-oil could certainly be used to 
lubricate machinery and to make soap— 
both of which were necessities that ac- 
companied the Industrial Revolution—it 
can hardly be called “vital to her [Eng- 
land’s] industrial expansion” (p 27). Just 
a glance at British trade and investment 
figures during the middle of the century, 
both for within the Empire (India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and, later, South 
Africa) and outside of it (especially the 
United States and Latin America), shows 
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that, whatever value it was to have in 
the future, West Africa played a minuscule 
part in determining the economic actions 
and calculations of the British in mid- 
century. Of course, one must exclude from 
this generalization the small numbers of 
West African traders and consuls, who, 
probably to their regret, did not determine 
the large-scale policies of the Empire 

For the period covered by the substance 
of this work, Crowder considers events and 
policies within the former colonial frame- 
work. The book follows the colonial 
powers through conquest, occupation, 
and administration, in theory and practice 
The book, which will be especially useful 
for students because it provides material 
on the French-controlled areas from sources 
in French as well as in English, deals with 
European colonists, the colonial economy, 
and social change—the movement of peo- 
ple and the impact upon them of econcmic 
change, Islam and Christianity, and West- 
ern education. The volume concludes with 
a section on the “beginnings of modern 
African politics” in the British and French 
colonies. 

It seems a pity that Crowder, although 
clearly conscious of the importance of the 
African dimension and perspective, should 
choose to work, in the body of the book, 
completely within European-imposed boun- 
daries. Traditional African organization, 
political and cultural, which crosses these 
boundaries, is dropped from view as a basis 
for analysis. Perhaps it is this fact that ac- 
counts for the author’s omission of the 
Cameroons, which, despite its being origi- 
nally a German-occupied and later a 
mandated, territory must, in African 
terms, be acknowledged as part of West 
Africa. (Crowder decided not to include, 
in his analyses, territories under interna- 
tional supervision ) 

This book will be a helpful reference 
work for those who already have some 
knowledge of the subject; such readers 
would, however, profit from a revised edi- 
tion which provided more information on 
the once-German-controlled areas and which 
contained additional maps’ there is only 
one map—of all of West Africa—at the 
end of the book. A new edition might also 
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include a complete bibliography; in a book 
like this one, it is essential. 
Jean HERSKOVITS 
Assistant Professor of History 
City Collage 
City University of New York 


J. C. Hurewrtz Middle East Poltstics 
The Milttary Dimenston. Pp xvii, 553 
New York Frederick A Praeger, for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1969 
$11.50. 


Napav SAFRAN. From War to War: The 
Arab-Israeli Confrontation, 1948-1967 
Pp. xvii, 464. New York: Western, 
1969 $10.00 


Both of these volumes deal with very 
important Middle East issues. Professor 
Hurewitz focuses on the broader theme, 
which covers the area stretching from 
Morocco to Pakistan, while Professor Saf- 
ran confines himself to the complicated 
story of the Arab-Isrceli conflict. The two 
works meet in discussing the military as- 
pects of their various problems, although 
each author presents a different viewpoint 

As Professor Hurewitz accurately ob- 
serves, the 1967 blitzkrieg centered atten- 
tion on the vast weaponry in Middle East 
arsenals, and left in its wake tangled poli- 
tico-military dilemmas and an intensifica- 
tion of the most dangerous arms race in 
the nonindustrialized world Serious ques- 
tions developed, and continued to arouse 
discussion, concerning the rapid spread of 
upheavals in the Middle East, the pattern 
of arms-distribution, the military’s role in 
modernizing processes, and the character 
of military coups. In dealing with his very 
complicated theme Professor Hurewitz 
adverts zo the legacies of the past in dis- 
cussing the Muslim tradition, the begin- 
nings of military modernization in the 
Ottoman Empire and elsewhere, and the 
advent of European imperialism. He then 
plunges into post-World War II politics, 
domestic and international, in the Middle 
East. He ranges widely and deeply 
over the landscape, sometimes, perhaps, to 
the confusion of the reader As to the role 
of the military, Professor Hurewitz con- 
siders Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and the Sudan 
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to be “military republics,” with Syria and 
Iraq prone to “military roulette” Pakis- 
tan, Algeria, and Turkey are governed by 
military-civilian coalitions, while Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen are traditional 
monarchies. Iran, Afghanistan, Jordon, 
Morocco, and Kuwait are “modernizing 
monarchies,” and Israel, Lebanon, and Tu- 
nisia “non-military republics.” Many will 
quarrel with some of these classifications, 
and others may protest the description of 
Israel as a “garrison democracy,” although 
they would find difficulty with other classifi- 
cations, in any event, because no classifica- 
tion can cover the disparities of the various 
societies, The work concludes with a dis- 
cussion of armies as instruments of social 
change, the regional arms races, the Arab- 
Tsraeli arms race, and United States options 
in changing Middle East military politics. 
Professor Hurewitz provides the reader 
with numerous, helpful tables and a very 
useful bibliography. His book should be 
widely read and pondered over. 

Professor Safran places the Arab-Israeli 
conflict within the framework of inter-Arab 
competition and conflict and the web of 
the cold war among the greater powers, 
especially the United States and the Soviet 
Union, tracing part of the development 
of each of these contexts. But, although 
he deals with the basic origins of the Arab- 
Israeli confrontation, the pattern of inter- 
Arab relations, and the relationships of the 
greater powers to the problems involved, 
the author appears at his best when 
analyzing the military aspects of the 1967 
blitzkrieg and in describing the campaigns, 
although he has a tendency toward enthusi- 
asm over the Israeli victory. He seems 
both “certain” and “uncertain” as to the 
prospects of “peace” in the confrontation, 
and he certainly has no prescription for it. 
Repeatedly, Professor Safran refers to 
American “commitments” to Israel, but he 
does not tell us of their source, their 
nature, or their quality, and not once does 
he document the “commitments.” Profes- 
sor Safran also provides the reader with 
numerous charts and tables, but his bibliog- 
raphy is embodied in annotations. His 
work fits well into the growing literature 
concerning the extremely complicated and 
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Australia, New Zealand and the 
United States 


A SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1941-1968 


By TREVOR R. REESE, University of London. The alliance with the United 
States is the fulcrum of Australia’s and New Zealand’a defense and foreign policies 
and this book, based on a wide range of American, Australian, New Zealand, and 
British sources, is the first attempt to document its origins and development in the 
context of international affairs in general. The economic, diplomatic, and strategic 
relationship with the United States is discussed as the essential background to the 
reappraisal of the Australian and New Zealand roles in the Pacific, the Near East, 
Asia, and particularly in Vietnam. (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $8.50 


Republican Iraq 
A STUDY OF IRAQI POLITICS SINCE THE REVOLUTION OF 1958 


By MAJID KHADDURI, Yohkns Hopkins University. This is the first compre- 
hensive account of the 1958 Revolution and the political development of Iraq during 
the regimes of ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim, ‘Abd al-Salam ’Arif and his brother, and 
‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Anf. It discusses the causes of the downfall of the old regime, and 
the ideologies which have given rise to so many actual or attempted coups d'etat. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $8.50 


The Arabs in Israel 


A POLITICAL STUDY 


By JACOB M. LANDAU, Hebrew University of Jerusalem. This book is the first 
comprehensive survey and analysis of the political behavior of the Arabs in Israel 
to be written in English. The period covered runs through the war of June 1967. 
While the socio-economic background is outlined, the chief emphasis is on the political 
structures. The principal areas examined are: adaptation versus alienation, cultural 
change and its reflection in politics, political organizations, voting behavior leader- 
ship, and the focus of political activity. Tables, map. $9.95 


Leadership and Authority 


dA SYMPOSIUM 


Edited by GEHAN WIJEYEWARDENE, Australian National University. This 
volume contains peper presented at a symposium held at the University of Singapore 
in 1963 under the auspices of UNESCO. Subjects¥discussed include traditional 
leadership ın a new nation; the Chinese in Malaya and Singapore; overseas Chinese 
leadership; expressive and instrumental leadership and the goals of government ın 
Malaysia; problems and changesin patterns of leadership from traditional to modern 
societies; and the traditional and modern patterns of rural leadership and authority 
in southern Asia, $19.45 
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highly controversial problems of the 
Middle East. 
Harry N. HOWARD 
School of International Service 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


AKIRA Kusota Higher Civil Servants in 
Postwar Japan: Their Social Origins, 
Educational Backgrounds, and Career 
Patterns. Pp. xv, 197. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. $9.00. 
The author of this tidy study has utilized 

available biographical material on Japanese 
national-government bureaucrats who hold 
the following four ranks: administrative 
vice-minister, bureau chiei, division chief 
or assistant, and section chief. As a 
whole, the conclusions reached by Kubota 
are not surprising to those familiar with 
the Japanese bureaucracy, but the informa- 
tion is presented in a more readily ac- 
cessible form, and gives more statistical 
data, than any other work on the subject 
published in English. 

The higher civil servants are recruited 
from a broad geographical base, indicating 
that, in this sense, the bureaucracy is truly 
national in origin. There tends to be a 
somewhat greater concentration of officials 
from Tokyo and other areas in the Kanto 
and Kansei regions than would be ex- 
pected from their proportion in the popula- 
tion. Surprising, perhaps, is the fact that 
the average age of the Japanese official 
is lower than that of his counterpart in the 
United States; this is explained by their 
very early retirement age of fifty. Upon 
reaching that age, the officials go on to 
other important jobs in business, govern- 
ment-related agencies, and a variety of 
other kinds of work. However, the age 
spread of Japanese higher officials is much 
narrower than it is in the West. 

What is unique about Japan is the con- 
centration of officials from the major na- 
tional universities; 79 percent of these offi- 
cials attended Tokyo Imperial University, 
and 13.4 percent attended the other major 
imperial universities; almost one-fourth of 
the Japanese civil servants attended the 
first higher school in Tokyo. In contrast, 
in England, perhaps the only other country 
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with the highest concentration of people 
from the same university, only 47 per- 
cent of the leading civil servants attended 
either Oxford or Cambridge Not only did 
so many in Japan attend the major univer- 
sities, but about 68 percent studied in law 
faculties, although it must be remembered 
that Japanese law faculties have a broader 
base of study, including political science, 
than that possessed by American law fac- 
ulties. However, there is little evidence 
that once one is a part of the bureaucracy, 
advancement is dependent primarily upon 
academic affiliations. 

With the exception of transfers from one 
ministry as a result of reorganization, and 
temporary assignments in other ministries, 
there is very little mobility of civil servants 
between ministries. However, there is 
considerable mobility within a ministry 
from one job to another, even though the 
level of advancement is very much deter- 
mined by the seniority system. 

The author is primarily concerned with 
the structure of the bureaucracy. He 
does not deal with such questions as the 
means by which bureaucrats and former 
bureaucrats influence decision-making in 
the society as a result of their links to the 
Diet and other major corporations. 

Ezra F. VOGEL 

Professor of Social Relations 

Associate Director of East Asian 

Research Center 

Harvard University 


P. C. Lrovo. Africa in Social Change: 
West African Societies in Transition. 
Pp. 363. Revised Edition. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. $7 50. 


Hucs W. STEPHENS. The Political Trans- 
formation of Tanganyika, 1920-1967. 
Pp. xi, 225. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1968. $12.50. 


Africa in Social Change was originally 
published in the Penguin African Library 
series in 1967. This present text remains 
virtually unchanged. The author’s aim was 
to produce a simple account of modern 
developments in Africa, emphasizing the 
basic tensions and changes within African 
society rather than superficial politica) de- 
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velopments. The result is an illuminating 
and easily intelligible book which deserves 
wide use as a textbook and as an introduc- 
tion to contemporary Africa, particularly 
because the reader is constantly guided to 
a better understanding of the Afncan situa- 
tion, and made to realize the inadequacy of 
terms such as “nation-building” and “social 
mobilization” as descriptions of what is 
happening <o African society. With this 
approach, it is much easier for the reader 
to determine which political events have a 
real significance in social terms and which 
represent mere surface phenomena. 

But the book does heve one major defect, 
and that is that too little attention is paid 
to the international context in the post- 
colonial period. The author clearly shows 
the immense distortions and changes in 
African society which were brought about 
by the penetration of European capital dur- 
ing colonial rule, but he does not suf- 
ciently demonstrate bow this process has 
continued, and, indeed, how relatively un- 
important in this respect the fact of politi- 
cal independence has proved to be. It ıs 
particularly unrealistic to attempt an analy- 
sis of the African elite, as the author does, 
without underlining its crucial mediatory 
role between foreign interests and the do- 
mestic environment. 

In his study of Tanganyika, Hugh 
Stephens takes various factors such as 
urbanization, the shift to the money econ- 
omy, exposure to mass media, and political 
and cultural assimilation, and shows how, 
as these factors altered, Tanganyika moved 
from a fairly passive acceptance of colonial 
rule to independent nationhood. His con- 
clusion is that the increasing unrest in the 
1950’s was caused mainly by the fact that 
the rate cf the shift into the money econ- 
omy lagged behind the rate of increase in 
other factors indicating greater modernity. 
There can be little dispute with this con- 
clusion. But the shaky way in which the 
data appear to have been collected and 
the generally unimaginative way in which 
the categories are handled, show that the 
book has very little additional value. It is 
certainly not worth its exorbitant price. 

CATHERINE HOSKYNS 

Warwickshire 

England 
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James C. Scorr. Political Ideology m 
Malaysia: Reality and Beliefs of an 
Elite. Pp. x, 302. New Haven, Conn. 
Yale University Press, 1968. $875. 


This is a study of a number of Malayan, 
not Malaysian, civil servants, their broad 
orientation towards human nature, their 
society, and their basic values. The 
author has sought to examine a broad 
ideological spectrum of a Westernized 
group in an Asian context, especially as 
that group is said to be committed toward 
various faces of democracy. The Western 
model of democracy is discussed in detail, 
and on various levels, in terms of its appli- 
cability to a developing nation. The author 
points out that the operative aspects of a 
“democratic personality” in Malaysia are 
greatly influenced, certainly among bureau- 
crats, by immediate, visible, and achiev- 
able results by government in meeting pub- 
lic desires and popular needs. Yet, there 
are dilemmas. Scott notes that “democratic 
notions have penetrated the minds of the 
postcolonial westernized elites in a highly 
selective fashion. Freedom of speech, for 
example, seems more firmly embedded than 
the more subtle, but equally important, 
canons of due process. Both beliefs are, 
however, quite formalistic and tend to 
crumble when they encounter the existential 
base and when they conflict with more 
deeply held values” (p. 250). 

The author’s many theses, of which only 
one is presented in this review, are sup- 
ported by a variety of statistical data which 
invariably compare Malayan with American 
attitudes toward a number of issues, The 
evidence, while it is interesting, is pro- 
vocative because he has consulted—in 
depth and in detail to be sure—only some 
seventeen middle-range civil servants. Some 
readers may look askance at the findings 
and suggest that bureaucrats, by the nature 
of their calling, especially in a multiracial 
setting, may be reluctant to be excessively 
candid about their notions of democracy 
and their specialized applications of demo- 
cratic norms. The data do reveal, how- 
ever, that there is considerable imbalance 
between the “model of democracy” that is 
accepted in Malaya and its various prac- 
tices. 
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But the book is meant to be more than a 
discussion of ideological and situational con- 
ditions in Malaya and is concerned with 
“. . . accentuating those political beliefs 
and experiences that are common to many 
relatively poor nations [preface].” For 
this purpose, the author has made use of a 
variety of interview schedules, some of 
which have been used in previous studies 
This would be beneficial if the study had 
been designed to replicate existing research 
results. Yet, this volume, as a study which 
focuses on Malaysia, is necessarily a 
groundbreaking attempt, and the author’s 
comparative assessments of roughly similar 
work in England, Germany, Ita!y, Mexico, 
and the United States, extensively noted in 
the text, are not necessarily analogous and 
appropriate to the Asian, let alone the 
Malaysian, example. He stresses that he is 
more concerned with far-reaching theoreti- 
cal propositions dealing with ethical affairs, 
than with the merits or demerits of the 
immediate Malayan factors. In that sense, 
this is a thoughtful book, but it is use- 
ful only to a limited extent to students 
of Malaysian society; Scott describes his 
approach to his own work well when he 
notes: “When I speak of elites in other de- 
veloping nations on the basis of the Malay- 
sian case, I often skip quite shamelessly 
from one bank to the other, taking ad- 
vantage of the few empirical stones avail- 
able when a single leap would seem utterly 
reckless, . . . Clearly, a decisive confirma- 
tion of whether or not elites in new nations 
hold the beliefs I have attributed to them 
will depend upon more rigorous compara- 
tive efforts than the circumstantial evidence 
presented here” (p. 29). 

RENE PERITZ 

Associate Professor of Social Science 

Indiana State University 

Terre Haute 


Jonn Smite. Colonial Cadet in Nigeria. 
Pp 202. Durham, NC. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, for the Duke University Com- 
monwealth Studies Center, 1968. $7.50. 
Now that there is some perspective on 

the period of colonial rule in Nigeria, it 

will be possible to engage in a re-evaluation 
of the accomplishments and defects of the 

British system of administration. North- 


em Nigeria has always been cited as the 
shining example of the virtues of indirect 
rule. It will be of continuing interest to 
have available the memoirs of those who 
have served in Northern Nigeria, both for 
their accounts of the day-to-day operation 
of the service and for their insights into 
the realities of indirect rule. 

In this volume, John Smith presents an 
informal account of the first five vears of 
his service as one of the last of the British 
administrators in the Northern Nigerian 
service. The book’s author was posted to 
the North in 1951, serving, during the re- 
mainder of the colonial period and on into 
the post-independence years, as a member 
of the Regional Government’s secretariat. 
Drawing from his own diaries and from 
memory, Mr. Smith gives a vivid and fresh 
account of the joys and, just as often, the 
sorrows of a cadet officer. 

This reviewer had the privilege of know- 
ing some of the residents and district 
officers mentioned and toured with junior 
officers in several districts. There can be 
little doubt that the life of an assistant 
district officer (ADO) was, at least while 
he was on tour, to be envied. Despite 
the repeated complaints about the drudgery 
and boredom of paper work in the office, 
opportunities were always at hand, par- 
ticularly for the younger officer, to play 
a real role in local administration when 
touring a district The principle of indi- 
rect administration was stressed, at least 
at the level of the ADO, because he was 
always accompanied in touring by the dis- 
trict head, whose responsibility it was to 
transmit the administration’s orders to the 
people. The author’s account of his own 
activities, however, would lead to the 
suspicion that a much greater element of 
direct intervention was present than would 
ideally have been the case. 

Mr Smith has been able to convey, with 
considerable accuracy, the flavor of the 
administrator’s task. Each officer left the 
stamp of his own individual interests cn a 
district, and, because he was generally, 
even at a fairly late date, largely respon- 
sible for development projects, his person- 
ality counted heavily in securing local co- 
operation to assist him in carrying out his 
pet projects. But change was slow and 
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often discouragingly difficult; the officer 
was caught between the apathy below and 
the bureaucracy above. 

Mr. Smith’s book is a valuable contribu- 
zion to the literature of the last years of 
colonial administration. One may regret, 
as he does, that the service was “so reck- 
lessly and needlessly dispersed.” But he 
might take consolation, not only in the fact 
this his Nigerian successors have a solid 
foundation upon which to build, but also 
in the knowledge that, in many ways, they 
differ much less in their approach to the 
problems of administration than the last 
of the British officers might have expected. 

L. Gray COWAN 

Director 

Institute of African Studies 

Columbia University 
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Joun BAINBRIDGE Another Way of Liw- 
ing: A Gallery of Americans Who Choose 
to Live in Europe. Pp. 381. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1968. 
$7.95, 

This delightful, unpretentious book is a 
worthy contribution to the still underdevel- 
oped field of cross-cultural relations, which 
I have called the American impact abroad. 

Because I had planned just such a book, 
I envy the lucky Mr. Bainbridge, a staff 
writer for the New Yorker, who had two 
and a half years to complete his work— 
utilizing some forty-four taped, edited 
interviews with persons whom he calls 
“Ameropeans,” Americans living abroad, 
not because of job or duty, but simply 
because that is where they choose to be. 
Students may wish to compare this book 
with Beatty’s Americans All Over, a very 
nice work sponsored, 3ome decades ago, by 
the Readers Digest. 

Our national chronicles still say little 
about Americans who are living abroad. 
Until recently, there have been very few 
Americans who have enhanced their status 
at home by distinguished service abroad, 
except, perhaps, for military commanders. 
Little can be learned from the book about 
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Americans’ contributions to a foreign cul- 
ture. But the book does re-emphasize the 
fact that in the United States, a country 
created by “immigrants,” scarcely anyone 
can comprehend why an American citizen 
would choose to live in any other country. 
What ever happened to patriotism? to 
taxes? The author reveals that these 
“Ameropeans” resent the term “new ex- 
patriates.” 

Among those who have found another way 
of living are Princess Grace of Monaco, 
John Huston, Olivia de Havilland, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., James Jones, Irwin Shaw, 
Janet Flaner, various Negro “Ameropeans,” 
and many others just as fascinating. Pre- 
cise methodologists may lament the sample 
techniques utilized by the author, but Bain- 
bridge outdoes them by providing an in- 
formative handbook for those of us who 
have wanderlust. 

The revealing introductory declaration, 
from Morley Callaghan’s That Summer in 
Paris, is cogent but disturbing: “For other 
Americans, there have been the grand dis- 
covery of European culture, another way 
of living, a promise of some enlargement of 
inner freedom,” 

Is this exodus to foreign soil a search 
for a misguided utopia, a sign of sophistica- 
tion, a method of tax-evasion, a long-de- 
layed sabbatical for everyone, or a pro- 
found commentary on present-day America? 

Ricard H. HENpeL 

Dean of Faculty and Professor of 

International Relations 

Capitol Campus 

Pennsylvania State University 

Middletown 


AHARON BEN-AMI. Social Change in a 
Hostile Environment: The Crusaders’ 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. Pp. viii, 193. 
Princeton, N J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. $7.50. 

Dr. Ben-Ami’s book is essentially a short 
history of the crusades. As such, it is a 
worth-while effort and is very welcome to 
students who may have neither the time 
nor the energy to read multivolumed works 
on the subject. It is, for the most part, 
based on secondary sources, rather than on 
original research on historical problems. 
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This might prove to be a real drawback 
in a more pretentious book, but it is not 
very serious here. 

The author is a historical sociologist. 
He promises the reader new interpretations, 
such as an analysis of the social changes 
which take place when “a politically or- 
ganized society” is transplanted “from one 
international system to another” (p. 17). 
He also says that “societies interlocked in 
prolonged conflict tend to affect one an- 
other’s social organization in a process of 
response to developing needs implicated in 
the intersocietal system.” Dr. Ben-Ami 
also wants to test the hypothesis that the 
“collapse of a social system may be due to 
structural resistance to change. In such 
cases, a society detaches itself more and 
more from an impinging and unavoidable 
reality.” Finally, Dr. Ben-Ami thinks that 
the Latin Kingdom’s history, in conflict with 
surrounding Islamic societies, shows a fine 
case study of “a historically evolved in- 
ternational system.” 

This may well be. But it seems to this 
reviewer that Dr. Ben-Ami’s ideas and in- 
terpretations would have emerged more 
clearly if he had discarded some of the 
cumbrous sociological jargon which burdens 
his book. Dr. Ben-Ami’s occasional in- 
sights and his meritorious interpretations 
are obscured both by his style and by the 
omnipresent theoretical framework through 
which he stumbles to the last page of his 
book. On page 60, for example, when he 
means to say that the crusaders could have 
won their war in the Middle East only if 
political weakness and disunity had existed, 
he says: “Thus the political and military 
circumstances of transplantation to the 
Middle East could be favorable to the 
Crusaders only to the extent that political 
fragmentation prevailed there.” 

Dr. Ben-Ami’s work is also marred be- 
cause of his editors’ laxity. For Magyars, 
one finds, on page 30, “Madiars” and, on 
page 50, “Magiars.” Pisa appears on page 
38 as “Piza,” and a Pisan is a “Pizan” (p. 
36). One reads throughout about the 
“Abassids” (p. 30 and elsewhere), On 
page 125, the heading “Baronial Oligarchy 
and a low pyramid” is rather startling. 
Transliterations of Arabic words are not 
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always clear; on page 31, igtaħ appears for 
ight’. a 

In places, the asides are almost better 
than the text. On pages 66—67, a quotation 
appears from St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
about the military order of the Templars, 
in which these ideologically oriented cav- 
alrymen are said to have “neither wives 
nor children among them” to distract them 
or banish their hopes of evangelical perfec- 
tion. “They hate all jugglers and mounte- 
banks and despise wanton songs and plays. 
They have their hair cut short in accord- 
ance with the words of the Apostle. ... 
They wash themselves seldom.” Other 
moments of relief like this would have 
helped to maintain the reader’s interest. 

B. G. Martin 

Department of History 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


JoHN CAMPBELL and PHILIP SHERRARD. 
Modern Greece. Pp. 426. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. $9.00. 


For some years now, there has been a 
growing recognition that human affairs 
should not be studied s7 vacuo by the prac- 
titioners of each of the several scholarly 
disciplines, but that a serious effort should 
be made to bring to bear upon a given prob- 
lem the viewpoints and concerns of the his- 
torian, political scientist, economist, and 
anthropologist, as well as those of the gen- 
eral social and intellectual critic. John 
Campbell and Philip Sherrard, a sociologist 
and archaeologist, respectively, have made 
a praiseworthy attempt to fulfill this ideal 
in their collaborative study of modern 
Greece. Although their book—part of the 
promising Nations of the Modern World 
Series published by Frederick A. Praeger 
—devotes nearly 60 percent of its text to 
an analysis of political events in Greece 
since 1800, it is much more than a standard 
political history. Its distinctiveness lies 
partly in its authors’ refusal to enmire 
themselves in a detailed historical narrative 
and their emphasis on selecting for analysis 
only those occurrences which would help to 
explain the essential features of the Greek 
past. The book also distinguishes itself 
from most other general treatises published 
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in the last few years by its willingness to 
grapple with such topics as the position of 
the Orthodox Church, the economic dilem- 
mas that confront this underdeveloped 
country in its drive toward modernization, 
the sociological and anthropological struc- 
ture of rural society, the structure of ur- 
ban society, and the place of Greek litera- 
ture. The authors devote a chapter of their 
book to each of the topics mentioned. 

Needless to say, Campbell and Sherrard 
have not succeeded in everything that they 
have attempted. The chapters on eco- 
nomics, sociology, and culture can, to a 
considerable extent, be read independently 
of the rest of the text, rather than as part 
of an integrated whole, because they pre- 
sent much information that the authors were 
not able to relate to the historical account 
that constitutes the first half of their book 
One can also quarrel with some of the 
conclusions that the authors draw. For 
example, it seems to me that they over- 
emphasize the influence of the modem, 
secular idea of the nation-state in the War 
of Independence, and consistently under- 
estimate the role of popular religiosity in 
mobilizing mass support for the uprising. 
Some readers will also regret specific 
choices that Campbell and Sherrard have 
made. It would have been helpful had 
footnotes been used to document new or 
controversial information. A fuller bib- 
liography would have been useful. One 
wonders why the authors devote only 
twelve pages to the German occupation and 
the civil war, both events of crucial im- 
portance. 

These failings are minor in comparison 
to the achievements of the work. Although 
it presupposes a certain degree of knowl- 
edge of Greek history—and thus may pre- 
sent some problems for the student-—Camp- 
bell and Sherrard’s book is written with 
such sophistication and grace, and is in- 
formed by such insight and broad concern, 
that it stands as the best survey of modern 
Greece that I know of, and as a model of 
the kind of synthesis that should be at- 
tempted for other countries as well. 

Epwarp E. MALEFAKIS 

Associate Professor of History 

Northwestern University 
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Wittiam Car A History of Germany, 
1815-1945, Pp. xiii, 462. New York 
St. Martin’s Press, 1969. No price. 


Mr. Carr confesses that the history of 
Germany has fascinated him for many 
years, and most students of European his- 
tory, no doubt, share his enthusiasm. Both 
in victory and defeat, Germany was the 
pivotal point of European events from 1866 
to 1945. The recognition of her central 
position on the continent has produced a 
considerable number of books on the sub- 
ject during the past few years; the present 
volume occupies a place of distinction 
among them, It is shorter than Hol- 
born’s history of Germany, and it avoids 
the loss of umty and direction which handi- 
caps the works of other writers who have 
put too much emphasis on the variety and 
diversity ın the development of the individ- 
ual states composing, first, the Bund and, 
later, the Second Empire. Instead, it offers 
a straightforward narrative which addresses 
itself to undergraduates and “extra-mural 
audiences,” but which may be read with 
profit even by experts in the field of Ger- 
man history. 

No space is wasted in outlining the many 
complexities and paradoxes of German his- 
tory prior to 1815. The first chapter, 
entitled “Restoration,” begins with that 
year, and gives a compact picture of the 
contradictory trends at work during the 
thirty-three years preceding the Revolution 
of 1848. The author asserts that, ulti- 
mately, it was “the entry of the masses” 
which sparked this revolution and its con- 
comitant forces, that is, nationalism, indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and the like In 
his description of the revolution itself, I 
think Mr. Carr 1s inclined to overstate the 
national feelings that animated Frederick 
William IV, and to understate the multitude 
of problems which the revolutionaries were 
compelled to face and which were quite 
beyond their ken 

The decade of the 1850’s is correctly 
diagnosed as the “take-off” period of Ger- 
man industrialization. Mr. Carr is in agree- 
ment with Maynard Keynes, “coal and 
iron” were more important than “blood 
and iron” in the consolidation of German 
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states This reviewer believes, as does Mr. 
Carr, that the kleindeutsche solution was 
the only viable one, and is also in accord 
with that author’s evaluation of Bismarck’s 
career, 

The turn from European power politics 
to world politics which characterized the 
Wilhelminian era is illustrated with equal 
clarity. However, it seems difficult to un- 
derstand why Germany’s domestic situa- 
tion should be defined as “crypto-parlia- 
mentarian”; Max Weber’s “pseudo-consti- 
tutionahsm” would seem to be the more 
adequate definition. World War I is 
treated rather too briefly, whereas the rev- 
olution of 1918-1919 is accorded a full 
chapter. The Weimar Republic and the 
Hitler period have been so thoroughly re- 
searched in the past that it is impossible to 
offer the reader anything new or startling, 
but the pace of the narrative is maintained 
to the end, the fall of Berlin. 

The book’s emphasis is on political Mms- 
tory and its social and economic conno- 
tations; cultural developments are given no 
consideration, let alone incorporation, but 
it would be hard to contend with the author 
about this omission. However, Carr gains 
unity of purpose and perspective at the 
cost of interpretative depth. For example, 
the outburst of anti-Semitism under Hitler 
was fed by fires that had been smoldering 
since 1815, but the final explosion confronts 
the reader like a bolt from the blue. 

In spite of certain omissions, however, 
the book is remarkably even-tempered, well 
informed about the controversies that have 
arisen around all events of German history 
during this period, and surprisingly free 
from errors. Mr. Carrs volume could 
prove useful as a reliable guide in any 
course on modern German history; an 
interested lecturer could be counted upon 
to add his own interpretation of the 
mysterious paths which led the German 
people to their perdition. The bibliog- 
raphy seems somewhat curtailed, but may 
lead the reader to other books which have 
been excluded from the list for lack of space 
or for some other reason. 

GERHARD MASUR 

Professor of History Emeritus 

Sweet Briar College 

Sweet Briar, Virginia 
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J. S. Conway. The Nazı Persecution of 
the Churches, 1933-1945, Pp. xxxi, 474 
New York: Basic Books, 1968. $10.00. 


Why were the German churches unable 
to mount a stronger resistance to Nazi 
threats and blandishments? Why did so 
many Protestant pastors and Catholic 
priests support Hitlers war? In recent 
years these questions have taken on a new 
salience. They have, especially, come to 
haunt many sensitive minds trying urgently 
to cope with various crises of the modern 
conscience. For example, it is all too 
obvious that the struggles of our churches 
today to free themselves from institutional 
complicities in social injustices, or to op- 
pose an ill-conceived war, have at least 
some analogies in the German experience 
under the Nazis. 

Authors like Guenter Lewy, Arthur Coch- 
rane, and Gordon Zahn have sought answers 
to these questions in the records of the 
German churches They have accepted the 
fact of Nazi persecutions as a premise and 
then proceeded to analyze the Christian 
responses—or, all too often, lack of re- 
sponse John S. Conway takes a differ- 
ent tack. Using the unpublished archives 
of the Reich Chancellery, Ministries, Nazi 
party, and Gestapo, he examines the shift- 
ing policies of Hitler’s government toward 
all the significant church institutions of 
Germany. He shows that these policies 
evolved through several cycles of spurious 
collaborations, intimidations, repressions, 
and appeasements, and he makes the im- 
portant point that, although the Nazi pres- 
sures were ultimately irresistible, they fluc- 
tuated in intensity according to the de- 
mands of ideology, party intrigues, and 
foreign-policy considerations. 

One of the many strengths of this book 
is the close summary of the differentiated 
persecutions of the Catholic Church, the 
Evangelical Church, and the separatist Con- 
fessing Church. At different times and for 
different reasons, the clergy and faithful 
of these churches were exposed to a full 
range of Nazi coercions, extending from 
mild censure to physical incarceration in 
concentration camps. More often than not, 
the regime’s policies seemed to conform to 
malevolent whim rather than rational ad- 
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vantage. Even the numerous religious sects 
kke the Christian Scientists, Methodists, 
Baptists, Seventh Day Adventists, and Old 
Catholics were subject to variable and in- 
termittent herassments. In the end, the 
most extreme and consistent measures came 
to be exerted against the Jehovah’s Wit- 
resses. This small group of pious believers 
cpposed Nazism with such near-fanaticism 
that even Heinrich Himmler expressed a 
certain admiration and envy for their self- 
sacrifices. The Nazis punished such devo- 
tion with fearful vengeance; at least a third 
af the Witnesses’ following lost their lives 
in the ensuing holocaust. 

Another merit of the book is the author’s 
capacity to find and present fascinating 
vignettes from the great church-state battles 
cf the Nazi period. He describes vividly 
the bumbling personalities of Hanns Kerrl, 
Minister for Church Affairs, and Ludwig 
Mueller, Bishop of the Reich Evangelical 
Church. He also gives a striking account 
of the little-known German Faith Move- 
ment, that group of racial and religious radi- 
cals who sought to create a neopagan 
idolatry out of the secular Nazi ideology. 

Conway’s work, well documented and 
balanced in judgment, should become an 
authoritative reference work on the subject. 

Ricwarp M Hunt 

Assistant Professor of Social Studies 

Harvard University 


(JEORGE R. FEIWEL. New Economic Pat- 
terns in Czechoslovakia: Impact of 
Growth, Planning, and the Market. Pp. 
xxiv, 589, New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1968. $22 50 


Professor Feiwel’s book is the first full- 
scale Western study of the Czechoslovak 
aconomic reforms in the 1960’s. The scope 
is ambitious, the subject is timely, and 
the assembled materials are of great interest 
to the East European scholar. Although 
the book is based on very thorough research 
and has useful insights, it also suffers from 
many serious flaws. 

The study is divided into three distinct 
parts. The first two chapters deal with the 
performance of the economy and the basic 
institutional structure; this includes a brief, 
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but illuminating, discussion of the 1952- 


- 1953 and the 1958-1959 economic reforms 


The next four chapters focus on the debates 
about changing the system, the measures 
instituted between 1965 and January 1969, 
and the response to these changes. And 
the final chapters cover political events, 
primarily in 1967 and 1968. 

Feiwel’s forte is his meticulous descrip- 
tion of institutional changes. His previous 
studies of Soviet and Polish economic prob- 
lems have given him an acute sensitivity to 
the different types of decision-making and 
management methods within centrally 
planned economies; his examination of 
changes in the Czechoslovak system is 
careful and extensive. Unfortunately, the 
author provides relatively little in analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses of these 
changes or of their relative importance, so 
that the reader is left in a sea of useful facts 
without adequate orientation. 

Feiwel presents a considerable amount of 
quantitative materials about the economy; 
however, the analysis and evaluation of the 
data leave much to be desired. In many 
cases, alternative estimates are given with 
little indication of their relative worth. 
In other cases (for example, the discussion 
of economic fluctuations), the explanations 
of the data are so condensed, and support- 
ing materials so few, as to make it difficult 
to understand for someone unfamiliar with 
the original sources. Finally, the quanti- 
tative materials in the first chapter are only 
imperfectly integrated with the subsequent 
presentation of institutional changes; there- 
fore, the effects of such changes cannot be 
adequately judged. 

The discussion about changes in the 
economic system contains a wide number of 
quotations and citations from Czechoslovak 
economists, but such references are not 
sufficiently co-ordinated for the reader to 
gain an understanding of the way in which 
various Czechoslovak groups viewed the 
changes. In addition, the politics of re- 
form receive scant attention in his expli- 
cation of the changes. The concluding 
chapters on political events are all the more 
disappointing because they do little to 
clarify the nexus between institutional 
changes and political forces, but, rather, 
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focus on other political matters such as 
cultural policies and foreign relations. 

Finally, the stylistic shortcomings of 
the book are sufficient to warrant brief 
comment. The author’s prose is often ex- 
tremely dry, for it is difficult to present 
such rich factual materials in a lively 
fashion. However, reading difficulties are 
compounded by long stretches of text (up 
to fifty pages) without a single subheading, 
confusing shifts in verb tenses, and para- 
graph after paragraph of numbers that 
could have been more clearly presented in 
tables. In addition, the book has no index, 
a deficiency which limits its usefulness as 
a research aid. 

FREDERIC L. Pryor 
Visiting Associate Professor 
International Development 
Research Center 
Indiana University 


Josep FELICIJAN. The Genesis of the 
Contractual Theory and the Installation 
of the Dukes of Carinthia. Pp. 144. 
Klagenfurt, Austria: Society of St. 
Mohor, 1967. $600. 


This intellectually startling study gives 
most profound meaning to our Declaration 
of Independence—small wonder that 
former United States Senator Frank 
Lausche of Ohio commemorated it in a 
speech (November 28, 1967) in the Sen- 
ate. In an exquisite synthesis of historico- 
sociological data, Professor Joseph Feli- 
cijan, of St. John College of Cleveland, 
reiterates his insight into the very genesis 
of the contractual political theory en- 
shrined in the American Constitution. Re- 
flecting on political scientists, such as Pu- 
fendorf, Locke, and Rousseau, who posed 
antidivine-right theories which justified 
revolutionary transferences of power by 
the ruled to their ruler, Professor Felicijan 
takes pains to show how Thomas Jeffer- 
son was influenced, not only by these men, 
but, most especially, by a rite recorded in 
his library copy of Jean Bodin’s Six Books 
of the Republic, wherein notations are 
found on pages referring to the Slovenian 
custom of the installation of the dukes of 
Carinthia (an Austro-Hungarian imperial 
province now split by southern Austria and 
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northern Yugoslavia). What was, perhaps, 
thought to be Bodin’s theoretical construct 
is grounded, according to Professor Felici- 
jan, in historical reality, drawn from pri- 
mary sources such as Aeneas Silvius Pic- 
colomini, Jacob Unrest, Ottokar Geula, 
John Vetrinje, and the Schwabenspielgei. 

The ducal installation—prime analogue 
of the United States election, and espe- 
cially the inauguration rites—consisted. es- 
sentially, of an observance by which a 
Slovenian freeman mounted a designated 
stone in the Field of the Holy Lady near 
the town of St. Vitus; when the ducal cor- 
tege approached, the duke-elect, himself 
clothed in ordinary freeman’s garments, 
was scrutinized by the people—they could 
reject him—and then, with the people’s 
consent, was sworn in. He was then per- 
mitted to sit upon the designated stone in 
place of the freeman while holding a sword 
with which he promised to represent the 
people’s interests. After a Mass and bless- 
ing, the duke resumed his usual attire and 
took possession of his now-legalized ducal 
seat, from which he awarded fiefs and 
named his cabinet. According to Piccolo- 
mini, this democratic rite was unique 
among the European nations, Although 
Professor Felicijan’s enthusiasm for his 
thesis might draw criticism for giving the 
impression that this is the actual genesis 
of the American contractual theory, he, 
nonetheless, presents a very strong case for 
a genesis that warrants very respectable 
credibility. 

According to Professor Felicijan, Duke 
Ernest Hapsburg was the last to be installed 
by Gregory Schatter with the full rites 
(1414); Duke Ferdinand II was the last to 
sit on the ducal throne, still in its place 
(1597); and, finally, just after Jefferson had 
incorporated this most meaningful custom 
into the American tradition, Joseph Ed- 
linger, the last heir to the freeman’s right 
to install the duke-elect of Carinthia, died 
in 1832. There is a poignancy in the 
emphasis that this tradition, now followed 
in the United States, is still kept alive by a 
people under a government where the right 
of the freeman in the state is subordinated 
to the regime of Marshall Tito. Students 
of American political science will find 
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Professor Felicijan’s book easily readable 
and intrinsically fascirating 
ANTHONY J. PROSEN 
Instructor of Anthropology 
Dunbarton College 
Washington, D C. 


WALTER L HEILBRONNER. Printmg and 
the Book in Fijteenth-Century England: 
A Bibkographical Survey. Pp 105. 
Charlottesville: Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1967. 
No price. 


Jonn Carrer and Percy H. Mur (Eds), 
with the assistance of NicoLas BARKER, 
H. A. FEISENBERGER, Howarp Nixon, 
and S. H STEINBERG. Printing and the 
Mind of Man: A Descriptive Catalogue 
Illustrating the Imact of Print on the 
Evolution of Western Civilization during 
Five Centuries. Fp. xxxiv, 280. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1967. $27.50. 


The heart of Heilbronner’s small, but 
significant volume is a sixty-eight-page sec- 
tion entitled “Survey of Works Dealing 
with Fifteenth-Century English Printing ” 
This section contains nearly four hundred 
separate items, arranged in chronological 
order of publication, each with the fullest 
possible bibliographical data and an anno- 
tation. The first item is Richard Atkyns’ 
The Orzgin and Growth of Printing: Col- 
lected cut of History, and the Records of 
This Kingdome .  , published in Lon- 
don in 1664. The last item is J. C. T. Oates 
and L. C. Harmer (Eds.), Vocabulary in 
French and English: A Facsimile of Caz- 
ton’s Edition, c. 1480, published in Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1964. The entries in- 
clude a number by such well-known 
American bibliographers ac “ouglas C. Mc- 
Murtriz, Daniel F Updike, and George 
Parker Winship. 

There is a preface by Curt F. Biihler, of 
the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York 
City, himself well represented in the major 
section. Mr Bühler expresses the hope 
that “Professor Heilbronner’s admirable 
volume” may provide the impetus for “a 
new, comprehensive bibliography” of non- 
English as well as English incunabula A | 
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short, introductory section annotates some 
thirty “Catalogs and Checklists” There is 
also a useful index of authors, titles, print- 
ers, and publishers. 

Works of this type often belie the amount 
of exacting diligence that went into their 
preparation So it is with Professor Heil- 
bronner’s slim volume It will be a helpful 
guide to many and may, as the introduction 
suggests, serve as an inspiration to others to 
complete the task that he has begun. 

The second volume was conceived by 
Mr Stanley Morison and grew out of the 
Eleventh International Printing Machinery 
and Allied Trades Exhibition, which was 
held in London in July 1963 and was the 
largest industrial and technical display ever 
put together—it filled both Earls Court 
and Olympia Mr. Morison recognized, 
even as it was being planned, that this 
would present “an opportunity, not to be 
missed, of illustrating to the printing in- 
dustry its own historical evolution and of 
reminding the general public what western 
civilization owes to print.” 

If ever‘a publisher’s “blurb” was legiti- 
mate it would seem to he the following 
paragraph from the end papers of this ele- 
gantly printed volume’ “In this volume 
will be found full descriptions of books 
which, for the ideas that they brought to 
the world for the first time, are of prime 
importance to the mind of man. New 
concepts in philosophy, religion, and poli- 
tics; in economics, jurisprudence, education, 
and sociology; new ideas in historiography 
and linguistics; in the arts and architecture; 
new discoveries in natural history, geogra- 
phy, the sciences, medicine, and technology 
—here, under 424 entries (some of them 
multiple), is the essential documentation 
of their first appearance in print. Aquinas, 
Pascal, and Freud, Copernicus, Newton, and 
Einstein—here are the decisive battles 
against ignorance and darkness in the his- 
tory of mankind.” 

The editors and their associates all oc- 
cupy respected positions in the world of 
books. Nothing like this has ever been 
attempted, to this reviewer’s knowledge, in 
all the history of the Western world. This 
volume records, in graphic clarity and 
unpedantic completeness, the story of print- 
ing’s impact on the mind of Western man. 
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Each reader may wonder at some omis- 
sion—for example, Whitehead. Such a 
limited work cannot, of course, be abso- 
lutely complete. This is a selection, a 
synthesis. The catalogue begins with 
Gutenberg’s Bible, printed in the mid-fif- 
teenth century, and ends with a speech 
made by Sir Winston Churchill on August 
20, 1940, which was printed in a limited 
edition soon after As Denys Hay remarks, 
at the close of his brilliant introductory 
essay: “The printed page illuminates the 
mind of man and defies, in so far as any- 
thing sublunary can, the corrosive hand of 
Time.” 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Professor of History 

State University College 

Cortland 

New York 


CuristopH M Kammen The Free City: 
Danzig and German Foreign Policy, 
1919-1934. Pp. 196. New Haven‘ 
Yale University Press, 1968. $6 50. 
Danzig, the Baltic seaport on the left 

bank of the western arm of the Vistula, was 

the property of the Teutonic Knights after 

1308 It was one of the four chief towns 

of the Hanseatic League. In the middle of 

the fifteenth century, it escaped the yoke 
of the Teutonic order and submitted to 

Poland. In 1793 it was incorporated into 

Prussia. It was made a free city by 

Napoleon (1807-1814), but then it was 

returned to Prussia and, until 1919, became 

the capital of West Prussia 

Twentieth-century Danzig became a fate- 
ful city for Germany, Europe, and the rest 
of the world. By the Treaty of Versailles 
at the end of World War I, it became the 
capital of the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig. The status of free city was a 
compromise made by the Versailles peace- 
makers between the Polish demand for its 
cession as an outlet for Polish commerce, 
and the reluctance of the Allies to place the 
city, with its 96 percent German popula- 
tion, under another sovereignty. 

The Free City was administered by a 
series of high commissioners appointed by 
the League of Nations. Its railways were 
placed under Polish control, and it remained 
a part of Poland for customs purposes 
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Nearby, the Poles constructed the rival 
city of Gydynia, which absorbed much of 
Danzig’s former trade. For Hitler, the 
return of Danzig to Germany became a 
matter of frenzied interest. His demands 
for its return became one of the causes for 
the German invasion of Poland in 1939 
and the subsequent outbreak of World 
War II. 

Christoph Kimmich’s study is devoted to 
a description and interpretation of the rela- 
tions between Germany and the Free Citv 
of Danzig from 1919 to 1934. This was 
the period during which Danzig became the 
key to a campaign through which Germany 
hoped to circumvent the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and recover, not only the Free City, 
but also all her former eastern provinces. 
In the opinion of the German Foreign Min- 
istry, as well as in public opinion through- 
out Germany, Danzig was the reminder of 
the bitterness of what they regarded as a 
Carthaginian peace 

The author divides the German revision- 
ist campaign into three periods. From 
1919 to 1925, as the Germans recovered 
from the immediate impact of losing the 
war, revisionism was little more than a 
desire and a hope to amend what the Ger- 
mans regarded as an outrageous situation. 
During the Stresemann era, from 1925 to 
1929, the sentiment was transformed into 
political strategy as the Foreign Minister 
embarked on a policy to restore the West- 
em powers’ confidence in Germany and, 
at the same time, to persuade them that 
Germany’s desire to recover West Prussia, 
Upper Silesia, and Danzig was eminently 
reasonable 

After the death of Stresemann in 1929, 
succeeding German politicians retained his 
policy, even though it had been made obso- 
lete by the depression and the general radi- 
calization of German politics Convinced 
that revisionism would bring them nothing, 
German voters turned to Hitler. The 
Fuehrer, certain that he alone could resolve 
the situation, discarded revisionism in favor 
of other tactics which led to the German- 
Polish declaration of nonaggression in 1934. 

The study has been thoroughly researched 
at the Politisches Archiv of the German 
Foreign Ministry at Bonn, the Bundesarchiv 
at Koblenz, the archives of the League of 
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Nations, and the Library of the European 
Office of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
The organization is excellent; the writing, 
clear-cut and to the point. The author is 
to be commended for his successful efforts 
to stay with his subject and to avoid ex- 
cursions to its periphery. In fact, this is a 
model study of an important phase in 
recent German history. 
Lovis L. SNYDER 

Professor of History. 

City College 

City University of New York 


Ivo LAPENNA. Sotiet Penal Policy. Pp. 
148. Chester Springs, Pa.: Dufour, 1968. 
$3.50. 


RicHarD T. DE Gzcrax. Soviet Ethics and 
Morality. Pp. vii, 184. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1969. 
$7.50. 


Few common threads can be found in 
these two slim volumes. Dr. Lapenna’s 
somewhat misleadingly titled study is, first 
and foremost, an examination of legal pro- 
visions relating to crime and criminal lia- 
bility in the Soviet Union. The approach 
used is partly historical and partly ana- 
lytical, but nowhere is it made quite clear 
just what the author has set out to do. 
What has been accomplished is a selective 
discussion of Soviet laws on crime and pun- 
ishment and, to a lesser extent, of that 
country’s legislation pertaining to criminal 
procedure. This is supplemented by in- 
troductory material on Marxist and early 
Soviet attitudes toward crime, an examina- 
tion of several judicial decisions, informa- 
tion based on the author’s interviews with 
Soviet jurists, and a discussion of some of 
the actors in Soviet criminal proceedings: 
judges and assessors, procurators, investi- 
gators, and defense lawyers 

The relationship that all of this bears to 
Soviet penal policy is, roughly, the relation- 
ship between “law in books” and “law in 
action” In the Soviet context, these are, 
potentially, two very different worlds The 
fact is that, because of limitations placed 
on scholarly access, a book on Soviet 
penal policy could not be written today, 
especially by a foreigner. Dr. Lapenna 
himself admits as much when he notes that 
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in the Soviet Union, unlike Poland, he was 
not allowed to visit correctional institutions 
in order to have a look at penal policy in 
action. As a result, his chapter on 
“Punishment and Educational Measures,” 
which ought to constitute the core of any 
volume on penal policy, is, for the most 
part, simply a gloss on the penal statutes. 

This is not to say, of course, that the 
book is not a useful contribution to the 
literature. It is a brief and, by and large, 
well-written general introduction to Soviet 
criminal law, and it makes a number of 
very important points. Several examples 
will suffice First, the author concludes 
(pp 94-95) that the 1958 criminal legisla- 
tion resulted in penalties, for a considerable 
number of individual offenses, which were 
no less severe than the penalties which re- 
sulted from previous comparable legisla- 
tion. Second, he finds more willingness to 
engage in frank criticism of the comrades’ 
courts in Poland, Hungary, and other East 
European countries than is manifested in 
the Soviet Union (p. 100). Third, he 
points out (pp. 120-121) that although 
Soviet law limits confinement under guard 
prior to trial to a maximum of nine months, 
this guarantee was violated in January 
1968 in the trials of dissident intellectuals, 
who were held for a year prior to trial. 
The book is basically free from factual 
errors. This reviewer found just two: 
PE Orlovsky, not R.E. (p. 49), and the 
year of the Statute on the Soviet Union 
Supreme Court was 1957, not 1951 (p. 
106). 

Finally, it should be pointed out that this 
book is emphatically not for the specialist 
in Soviet law or Soviet affairs. It is far 
too short to give more than cursory treat- 
ment to many of the matters considered. 
Perhaps more important, it contains neither 
footnotes nor an index. The absence of 
footnotes is especially frustrating when 
the author makes reference to particularly 
intriguing sources that the reader might 
wish to investigate farther—for instance, 
the “reliable documents” which are men- 
tioned on page 74 as describing religious 
persecution in the Soviet Union or the 
quoted passage on the “penal isolator” (p 
91) who was the occasion of a complaint to 
the Ukrainian procurator in 1967. The 
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general reader might not miss source ref- 
erences in such cases, but their absence is 
sure to leave the specialist dissatisfied. 

Professor De George’s book is of a very 
different kind. It is clearly meant for the 
specialist, and nearly one-fifth of the 
pages consist of notes, bibliography, and 
index. In spite of its title, the subject mat- 
ter of the book is fairly narrow, and this is 
also likely to appeal more to the specialist 
or philosopher than to the general reader. 
What Professor De George has set out 
to do is to examine Soviet writings on 
ethical theory and what he calls “official 
morality.” In no sense, then, is this a be- 
havioral study of Soviet morality. The 
author specifically eschews “the empirical 
question of how successful Soviet leaders 
have been in inculcating the new moral 
principles in the Soviet people” (p. vii). 
Nor is it, to any considerable extent, a 
critical analysis of the subject. The author 
sees his task mainly as that of defining and 
explaining, on the basis of Soviet writings, 
what ethics and morality are in the Soviet 
ideological system. 

De George sets the stage for considering 
the contemporary phase of his subject 
through early chapters on Marxist views, 
the basis of Soviet ethics and ethical 
categories, and the problem of freedom and 
determinism with regard to morality. The 
most important “document” on recent offi- 
cial attitudes toward morality is the “Moral 
Code of the Builder of Communism,” which 
was formally promulgated by the Com- 
munist party of the Soviet Union in 1961 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
Chapter Five is devoted to the Moral Code. 
and constitutes a close textual analysis of, 
and commentary on, the document’s twelve 
points As Professor De George himself 
points out, the creation and adoption of the 
Code was clearly a political, not a philo- 
sophical, act, and the aim In adopting it was 
to effect “social change and control” (p. 
106) This suggests that it might be well 
worth-while to delve deeper into both the 
motivations for adopting the Code and the 
process of its creation But such questions 
were excluded from consideration as a re- 
sult of the author’s emphasis on textual 
analysis. 

The author argues that the Moral Code. 
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unlike some other innovations of ithe 
Khrushchev era, has retained its importance 
since that leader’s downfall, Perhaps this 
is so with regard to the philosophical litera- 
ture, but in the party and legal literature, 
and particularly in the popular press, where 
references to the Moral Code used to 
abound, it seems to have largely lost its 
currency. It could hardly be otherwise, 
because the present leaders seem much less 
inclined than their predecessor was to spec- 
ulate on the Communist future of the So- 
viet Union. Thus the Moral Code, like the 
1961 Party Program, has been, at least pro- 
visionally, relegated to the graveyard of 
Soviet Marxism, although the body may be 
revived at some time in the future. 

The last chapter, “Ethical Criticism and 
Moral Crisis,” is the best in the book. In 
the context of examining Soviet criticism of 
Western ethical theories, Professor De 
George finds patterns that will be familiar 
to those who have studied Soviet writings 
in the other social sciences and humanities. 
For example, he concludes that the “simple 
existence of a refutation” of a Western 
writing in a given field often seems “more 
important than the quality of the refuta- 
tion, or its accuracy.” 

Donatp D. Barry 

Associate Professor of Government 

Lehigh University 

Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania 


Herman Lesovics Social Conservatism 
and the Middle Class in Germany, 1914— 
1933 Pp. xi, 248. Princeton, NJ.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. $8.50. 
Nazism continues to be an enigma, in 

spite of the numerous attempts made to 

explain it. Many more studies dealing 
with the sources of its ideology, the moti- 
vation for its practices, and the conditions 
which made its rise to power possible are 
needed in order to unravel the social and 
psychological threads of the web of this 
movement. Lebovics contributes to this 
study with his analysis of a pattern of 
ideas which he calls “social conservatism,” 
and of its significance in the development 
of the Nazi ideology. 

German social conservatism was born out 
of nostalgia for the lost world of the Bis- 
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marck period and the desire to modernize 
many of the social and economic values of 
this preindustrial ere. This meant the re- 
jection of many features of contemporary 
economic policy in its capitalistic as well 
as in its Marxian forms. 

Social conservative ideas and the un- 
happy social and economic realities of the 
German middle class were closely and func- 
tionally linked The plight of this class— 
which includes peasant proprietors, artisans, 
small businessmen, clerical workers, man- 
agement employees. and technicians at the 
lower end of the szale of middle-class oc- 
cupations, and state officials, university stu- 
dents, lawyers, doctors, and school teachers 
at the upper end—is deftly outlined by 
Lebovics in the opening chipter The 
main concern of the members of the mid- 
dle class was with their status and with 
maintaining a standard of living appropriate 
to it. This status was threatened by the 
effects of modern industrial development 
which placed the middle class between the 
grinding whels of organized capital and 
organized labor. 

In response to this plight, a number of 
German professors and social philosophers 
sought to supply orientation and a program 
of action which could put the middle class 
into a dominant position and restore its 
old luster. 

Lebovics has singled out the works of 
six of these intellectual leaders for detailed 
treatment in separate chapters. They are- 
the economist, Werner Sombart; the sociol- 
ogist, Othmar Spann; the author of the 
Decline of the West, Oswald Spengler, 
the economic pkilosopher and follower of 
Stefan George, Edgar Salin; the national 
“Bolshevist,” Erast Niekisch; and the jour- 
nalist and publisher of Die Tat, Ferdinand 
Fried. It was mainly these writers who 
established the tradition of social conserv- 
atism. In his final chapter, Lebovics shows 
how this tradition became part of the Nazi 
ideology and influenced some of the poli- 
cies that Hitler pursued before he came 
into power. 

However, once in power, the Nazis be- 
trayed most of the ideals of social con- 
servatism by instead favoring the ulti- 
mately nihilistic policies of racism and 
military aggression Neither of these were 
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in the tradition of social conservatism. 
Of all the major proposals made by the 
theorists of social conservatism for the 
solution of the problems of the middle class, 
only one was definitively adopted by the 
Nazis. This was the primacy of politics 
over all questions of economics—a theory 
which implies that only by gaining control 
of the state could middle-class citizens hope 
to improve their lot. Hitler assumed this 
control in an absolute sense and thus ob- 
tained whole-hearted support for his regime 
from the middle class. The Nazis got 
from these Germans all that they could 
have reasonably expected, until disaster 
engulfed them all. 

In Lebovics’ opinion, the social-conserva- 
tive impulse is not dead in Germany and 
might flare up again in a social movement 
He is not sure that the welfare state, which 
today provides ample protection to the 
middle class, will prove to be a viable and 
lasting arrangement. In any event, he has 
provided us with an insight into a major 
factor which influenced the development of 
the Nazi movement and which might again 
become the ideological fountainhead of a 
similar movement. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Professor Emer:tus of Sociology 

Hunter College 

New York City 


ROBERT LITTELL (Ed) The Csech Black 
Book: An Eyewitness, Documented Ac- 
count of the Invasion of Czechoslovakia 
Pp. xi, 303. New York: Frederick A 
Praeger, 1969. $695. 

Harry SCHWARTZ. Prague’s 200 Days: 
The Struggle for Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia. Pp. x, 274. New York: Fred- 
erick A, Praeger, 1969. $5.95. 

The Czechoslovak crisis ended “offi- 
cially” in May 1969 with the sanctioning, 
by Gustav Husak, of the legality of the 
Soviet invasion of August 1968 and the 
expulsion from the’ Party’s Central Com- 
mittee of the “liberals” who had con- 
demned that act of overt aggression against 
the Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia 
Therefore, the “normalization” of Czecho- 
slovakia’s political life, demanded by the 
Soviet Union both before and after the in- 
vasion, had also been “officially” attained. 
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Under the circumstances, the outstanding 
+ question is whether the evolution of 
Czechoslovak political life in the months 
antedating the events of August 1968 was 


abnormal only to the Soviet leadership and - 


its faithful East European allies. Was 
the diagnosis of abnormality not shared by 
the new Czechoslovak team which assumed 
control of the “normalization” in the spring 
of 1969 under Gustav Husak? Was it not 
shared also by more of the Czechoslovak 
political elite and people than we were wont 
to believe in August 1968? 

The two volumes under review tend to 
convey the impression that the Soviet in- 
vasion was an act that outraged all but a 
handful of “hard-liners”; that, indeed, the 
“200 Days” were symbolic of a genuine 
“struggle for democracy in Czechoslovakia.” 
The case for the mass character and accept- 
ance of the process of democratization is 
much more persuasively presented in The 
Czech Black Book than in Harry Schwartz’s 
monograph. The documents compiled by 
the Institute of History of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, as edited by Robert 
Littell, are impressive evidence of the 
character of the invasion and of the initial 
impact of the military intervention. 
Nevertheless, the work is that of historians 
who are conscious of the historic signifi- 
cance of the events of August It was also 
written in Prague Consequently, it does 
not necessarily answer the question related 
to the universality of the reaction of the 
people of Czechoslovakia, and of the Com- 
munist organizations, to the intervention on 
behalf of normalcy. 

Schwartz’s book dramatizes the issues in 
a manner that would make the invasion 
symbolic of the destruction of the Czecho- 
slovak democratic spirit and aspirations. 
This may, indeed, be an accurate interpre- 
tation of the immediate reaction of the 
people to the military intervention, but 
not necessarily of the actual political con- 
sciousness of the people. Nor does that in- 
terpretation make allowances for the politi- 
cal opportunism, and actual conservatism, 
residual in a much larger segment of the 
Party than is generally assumed. In fact, 
Schwartz’s purple prose and less-than- 
sophisticated “journalistic” approach to so 
complex a topic as the liberalization of 
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communism in Czechoslovakia leaves al- 
most all major questions in limbo. 

The hasty publication of materials perti- 
nent to major political crises is unavoidable. 
The documents contained in The Czech 
Black Book, and similar documentary evi- 
dence made available since August 1968, 
may well be used by Schwartz in writirg a 
more sober and scholarly appraisal of 
“Prague’s 200 Days” at a future date. 

STEPHEN FIsCHER-GALATI 

Professor of History 

University of Colorado 


Harry W Nerwoop To Russia and Re- 
turn: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Travelers’ English-Language Accounts of 
Russia from the Ninth Century to the 
Present. Pp. viii, 367. Columbus: 
Ohio State University Press, 1968. 
$10 00. 


Since the first Western travelers visited 
Russia, the country has intrigued, fasci- 
nated, and frequently repelled foreigners 
In To Russia and Return, Harry W Ner- 
hood collected 1,422 accounts of travelers 
who have journeyed there over a period of 
time extending from the ninth century to 
the present—roughly two-thirds of them 
in the twentieth century. All types of 
travelers are represented. scholars, poli- 
ticians, soldiers, businessmen, reporters, 
and ordinary tourists Their reactions to 
Russia illustrate the full spectrum from 
uncritical adulation to uncompromising hos- 
tility. Some, like Mark Twain and Richard 
Nixon, are well known to Americans, while 
others, like Giles Fletcher and Bernard 
Pares, are probably recognizable only to 
specialists, and many are undoubtedly un- 
familiar to almost everyone. In each entry, 
Nerhood gives the traveler’s name, or the 
name of the biographer or editor under 
which the account is listed, and complete 
bibliographical information All accounts, 
authors, compilers, and translators are 
easily located by an excellent and very com- 
plete index. For almost every entry, he 
provides an analytical annotation, describ- 
ing the traveler, his nationality, his pro- 
fession, the dates of his trip, the reason for 
it, and his attitude towards Russia These 
short summaries are an invaluable aid; they 
enable the reader to select a certain group 
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of travelers quickly, for example, all corre- 
spondents who were in Russia during World 
War II. In many cases the summary is 
sufficient for the reader to judge the use- 
fulness of the account. Nerhood has placed 
the accounts in chronological order, cer- 
tainly the most logical arrangement—but 
here the major weakness of the work ap- 
pears. In each annotation he includes the 
years of the trip and in the bibliographical 
information, the latest publication date. 
It would also be useful to include the 
first publication date This simple addition 
would prevent confusion about the time of 
a work's composition: Was it written at 
the time of the trip or years afterward? 
One minor pedantic objection is the inclu- 
sion of John Milton’s Moscovia among 
the accounts of the 1550’s. Méilton’s his- 
tory was originally published in 1682, a 
fact nowhere indicated in this entry. 
Scholars of Milton have long accepted the 
theory that he cribbed much of his informa- 
tion from sixteenth-century accounts, 
mainly from Fletcher’s Russe Common- 
wealth. Nerhood’s logic in placing Milton’s 
work with the earlier ones is evident, but 
he should indicate its later origin. For the 
early works, Nerhood relied heavily upon 
versions in Hakluyt’s Principal Naviga- 
tions ; some accounts have newer, and some- 
times better, editions, which should be 
noted. None of these criticisms are in- 
tended to detract from the over-all worth 
of this book. It is the only one of its 
kind. The number of entries that it in- 
cludes and the thoroughness of its annota- 
tions make it a valuable, indeed indispensa- 
ble, aid to scholars, who owe Nerhood a 
debt of gratitude for making their research 
much easier. 
GERALDINE M Purrs 

Instructor 

Department of History 

Wisconsin State University 

Oshkosh 


Newap D. Porovic. Yugoslavia: The New 
Class in Crisis. Pp. xvi, 240. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1968. 
$7 00. 

Before his defection to the West in 

1961, the author of this book was a Minis- 
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ter Plenipotentiary in the Yugoslav Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. Like Milovan 
Djilas, whose book, The New Class, was 
first published in America in 1957, Profes- 


- sor Popovic had the unique advantage of 


studying the new class as a participant-ob- 
server. It may also be true, as Karl L. 
Rankin writes in the introduction, that 
“complete objectivity is impossible for 
anyone who has been so intimately involved 
in Yugoslavia’s postwar history as Nenad 
Popovic.” 

Unlike Djilas, Popovic is concerned al- 
most exclusively with postwar Yugoslavia 
and views the new class as a unique Yugo- 
slay phenomenon. He points out that 
Yugoslavia has passed through a serles of 
dictatorships—that of the Party, that of 
Tito, and, finally, that of the new class 
which Tito deliberately created, as his tool 
of “democratic centralism,” in the early 
1950s Consisting of the commanding 
corps of the Party and government and 
basking in the reflected glory of Tito, the 
self-perpetuating new class has hence es- 
tablished itself as the supreme social and 
political elite. This ruling elite survived 
Djilas, who, in 1954, identified it as Yugo- 
slavia’s new exploiting class; in 1966, it 
successfully ousted Rankovic—then Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia in charge of Party 
apparatus and secret police—who favored 
the old, tested, classical forms of Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

By means of such shrewd mechanisms 
as directed elections (allowing large lists of 
cleared and approved candidates), self- 
management units (for example, workers’ 
councils), and personnel-rotation (to pre- 
vent bureaucratic power and ossification), 
and by pointing to Yugoslavia’s industrial 
development and international prestige; the 
members of the new class have entrenched 
themselves in the strategic positions of 
power, status, and privilege. In Tito’s 
view, this tested elite should also prevent 
any one-man dictatorship and assure a 
more liberal collective leadership after his 
death. 

Yet, the new class is faced with crisis 
after crisis. For men like Djilas and simi- 
lar opponents, it represents an exploiting 
and oppressing class, while the followers of 
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Rankovic see it as a dangerous deviation 
from the classical, orthodox Party hier- 
archy. The long-overdue economic re- 
form of 1965, which attempted to increase 
economic profitability and eliminate waste 
(responsible for continuous deficits), low- 
ered the standard of Lvmg of workers and 
resulted in widespread dissatisfaction, 
strikes, excessive retirements, and unem- 
ployment. The liberalization of emigra- 
tion policies resulted in an exodus of 
needed specialists, without fully solving 
the problem of superfluous unskilled work- 
ers. The reduction of special privileges 
for Party members and war veterans turned 
once-ardent Party supporters into angry 
critics of the new class. The nationality 
problem boils: Why should the industrially 
more advanced Slovenia or Croatia subsi- 
dize the incompetence of the less developed 
southern regions? In the midst of this 
unrest, the metaphor of the Golden Coach 
—-a vehicle of prosperity and privilege for 
a select few—slipped through the press to 
the masses. 

If political considerations prevail and the 
needed reforms are not put into practice, 
there is an ever growing threat of eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. But an unswerving ad- 
herence to the demands of a rational eco- 
nomic reform breeds widespread hostility 
against the new class. This is why Popovic 
thinks the new class is in crisis. “When 
the time is ripe in Yugoslavia,” he says, 
“events will follow the direction set by to- 
day’s situation. In the same way that 
Djilas rose against communism, Rankovic 
against the new class, and Tito against the 
classical Party, so can the new class supply 
the revolt against itself with capable and 
passionate leaders.” 

While probably controversial, this is, un- 
doubtedly, a very stimulating book. Al- 
though much of the treatment is per- 
force impressionistic where verification is 
at times replaced by illustration, the author 
gives the impression of a capable, mostly 
dispassionate, and at times brilliant ob- 
server, This is a provocative book which 
will be read with profit by students of com- 
munism, and of social stratification, change, 
and control, regardless of whether the 


reader agrees or disagrees with the views 
and analysis of the author. 
GILES EDWARD GOBETZ 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Fritz K. Rincer. The Decline of the 
German Mandarins: The German Aca- 
demic Community, 1890-1933. Pp. 528. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1969. $13.50. 

Fritz Ringer’s study of the emergence and 
eventual decline in influence of a group of 
German university professors provides an 
outstanding example of intellectual history. 
This history concerns the ideology of a 
group of professors, consisting mainly of 
academic humanists and social scientists, 
who tended to form an elite or mandarin 
class in the nineteenth-century German so- 
ciety. These academic mandarins were the 
high priests of the German culture (geist), 
who, in return for prestige and autonomy, 
provided know-how for the governing 
authorities. During the period under study, 
they tended increasingly to view themselves 
as the one stabilizing force in a society 
that was becoming more and more un- 
settled under the impact of the fairly rapid 
industrialization after 1870. Their demise 
as a mandarin class in the 1930’s reflected 
their inability to adjust to a transformed 
society. 

Ringer’s sensitive and sophisticated treat- 
ment of the mandarin ideology proves him 
to be an unusually competent historian who 
is well versed in philosophy and social 
theory. Indeed, he has effectively avoided 
the pitfalls of those intellectual historians 
who tend either to be enamored by or to 
react to an ideological position, with conse- 
quent insensitivity to the historical situa- 
tion. Ringer, moreover, avoids the naive 
view of the role of ideas in history that 
contends, for example, that ideas such as 
the mandarins’ social theory and method- 
ology of the 1910’s and 1920’s were neces- 
sary and sufficient causes for the rise of 
National Socialism. 

Ringer’s success also results from his dual 
identification with and detachment from 
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the mandarins—particularly, a group of 
mandarins, termed “modernists” or “accom- 
modationists” (such as Max Weber, Ferdi- 
nand Tonnies, and Friedrich Meinecke), 
who, as a group, were rather more accom- 
modating to change than were the orthodox 
mandarins From his identification, Ringer 
gains sympathetic insight. Yet, he is able 
to maintain a sense of perspective and de- 
tachment. 

One last comment seems appropriate 
here. ‘The insight that the reader gains on 
the “crisis of learning” in the German um- 
versities in the 192)’s gives him a perspec- 
tive on the very similar crisis taking place 
in our own time. What Mr. Ringer desig- 
nates the “antithesis between rational anal- 
ysis and emotional commitment” (p. 268) 
of the German professoriat of the 1920’s is 
surely not without parallel today. 

For whom, then, 1s this book of value? 
It offers something for just about anyone 
who is literate, scholarly, or concerned. 

JOSEPH KIRSCHNER 

Assıstant Professor of Education 

University of Kansas 

Lawrence 
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Bruce Carron. Grant Takes Command. 
Pp. xi, 556. Boston: Little, Brown, 1969. 
$10.00. 

Lloyd Lewis’s Captain Sam Grant was 
published posthumously in 1950 Subse- 
quently, Mrs. Lewis turned her late hus- 
band’s notes over to Bruce Catton, with the 
agreement that the biography of Grant, so 
excellently begun by Lewis, would be com- 
pleted by Catton. In Grant Moves South 
(1960), Catton traced Grant’s career from 
the early failures and mediocrities to his 
brilliant victory at Vicksburg. In Grant 
Takes Command, the author completes his 
subject’s military career and, regrettably for 
students of American history, announces 
that he will not write a volume on Grant as 
President. 

After the fali of Vicksburg in July 1863, 
Grant accepted the command of the Army 
of the Potomac. His somewhat casual 
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relations with his generals in the West had 
been characterized by mutual trust, but in 
his new command, he found himself envel- 
oped by distrust and surrounded by mili- 
tary leaders who were politically ambitious 
By congressional enactment in March 
1864, Grant became Lieutenant General in 
charge of all Union forces. Henceforward, 
his military strategy encompassed the entire 
Confederacy. By using diligence and tact, 
Grant was able to establish harmony among 
the leaders of the Army of the Potomac. 
Indeed, “the work of tightening up the mili- 
tary administration kept Grant busy but 
in the end he and the Union cause would 
stand or fall on his ability to devise and 
execute a basic strategic plan” (p. 167). 
Lincoln’s well-known opinion of Grant 
helped appreciably: “Grant makes things 
git! Wherever he is, things move” (p. 
176). 

Although he lost 33,000 men in the Wd- 
derness Campaign, Grant resolved to fight 
it out with General Lee and ordered his 
generals to press on beyond the bloody 
angle of the Wilderness to the James River 
and to Richmond beyond. Reinforced by 
fresh troops, Grant’s forces continued the 
war of attrition against the ever thinning 
ranks of Lee’s Confederate Army. 

While Grant was massing men along the 
James River, Sherman was methodically 
and slowly making his way from Chatta- 
nooga toward Atlanta. On September 4, 
Grant got Sherman’s telegram: “Atlanta is 
ours and fairly won” (p. 359), Whereupon 
Sherman was ordered to advance to Savan- 
nah, living off the land, and afterward into 
South Carolina 

In April 1865 at Appomattox Courthouse, 
Lee accepted Grant’s magnanimous terms of 
surrender The victorious general an- 
nounced “The war is over. The Rebels 
are our countrymen again” (p 468) And 
so they were! 

This is a scholarly, well-documented 
book, written by the nation’s greatest Civil 
War historian. It will be well received and 
widely read. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Professor of History and Social Science 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 
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James D. Cocxcrorr. Intellectual Pre- 
cursors of the Mexican Revolution, 1900- 
1913. Pp. x, 329. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1969 $8.50 


In this praiseworthy monograph, James 
D. Cockcroft contnbutes to the growing 
list of detailed studies that are beginning to 
give us a better understanding of the com- 
plexities of the Mexican Revolution. He 
also opens up new methodological vistas 
by examining the roles and functions of the 
intellectual in the revolutionary process, 
thus providing a model for comparable 
studies of the same social group in later 
stages of it, or of other similar contempor- 
ary groups from other areas of Mexico. 

Cockcroft purposely confines his coverage 
to a group of writers and activists, centered 
in the Mexican state of San Luis Potosi, 
who became important following 1900. 
Commonly called the Precursors, they were 
anti-Dfaz and, collectively, the founders 
and protagonists of the Precursor Move- 
ment. Their work was essentially done 
when the military phase of the Mexican 
Revolution began in November 1910, but 
their early influence: was later clearly visi- 
ble in the Constitution of 1917, which is 
generally considered to be the closing event 
of that era, as well as in subsequent pro- 
grams bearing the cachet of the Mexican 
Revolution. Among the Precursors, Cock- 
croft singles out for detailed, case-history 
treatment six Mexican leaders: Camilo Ar- 
riaga, Librado Rivera, Juan Sarabia, An- 
tonio Díaz Soto y Gama (all from the state 
of San Luis Potosí), Ricardo Flores Magón, 
and Francisco I Madero. Cockcroft’s gen- 
eral purpose is first to establish and then 
to analyze complicated relationships among 
these (and other) individuals, their political 
ideologies, and their class interests. 

The work is organized, in roughly chrono- 
logical order, under three main topical 
headings. The first is the social milieu of 
Mexico under Diaz, with chapters on 
social and economic structures, nascent poli- 
tical coalitions, and  sociobiographical 
sketches of the six selected Precursors. The 
heart of the volume is Part Two, a detailed 
study in four long chapters of these intel- 
lectuals and their seminal activities, 1900- 
1910. ‘The broadening of what was, in 1900, 


only a small, basically anticlerical, political 
protest movement in San Luis Potosi, to 
a comprehensive national program of vio- 
lent revolution and to the restructuring of 
Mexican society by the Partido Liberal 
Mexicano (which also fomented strikes and 
revolts after 1906) receives extensive treat- 
ment. The successive divisions and splits 
within Precursor ranks and their relation- 
ships with each other (increasingly hostile), 
and with members of Madero’s and Reyes’ 
movements form a tangled skein which 
Cockcroft carefully unwinds. Two chap- 
ters, one on intellectuals as revolution- 
aries, 1910-1911, and an epilogue on the 
civil wars (the military revolution), 1910- 
1917, form the third and final part. This 
is followed by appendices. 

A wide range of source materials under- 
lies the volume, Of special interest, apa-t 
from use of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
other printed materials, was interview data, 
the most important of which came from 
Diaz Soto y Gama. This varied informa- 
tion is handled with competence. 

Cockcroft has written a sophisticated and 
significant study, of interest not only to 
Mexicanists, but also to a wider audience 
concerned with the role of ideas and those 
who voice them. Little more need be said. 

Howard F. CLINE 

Director 

Hispanic Foundation 

Library of Congress 


Harvey A. DEWEERD. President Wilson 
Fights His War: World War I and the 
American Intervention. Pp. xxi, 457. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1968. $12.50. 


The title of this book notwithstanding, 
President Wilson was actually remote from 
the American military effort in France; 
nor was he personally involved, often or 
directly, in the military activities on the 
home front which were required to back up 
the American Expeditionary Force (AEF) 
This is surprising, considering the magni- 
tude of the problems that had to be over- 
come—beginning with the fact that the De- 
fense Act of 1916 contributed very little 
to the preparations for war, because it had 
been based on the assumption that the 
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United States would be fighting a defensive 
war in the Western Hemisphere. Wilson’s 
infrequent interventions were not owing to 
negligence, but, rather, testify to the capa- 
bilities of Newton D. Baker, his Secretary 
of War, and John J. Pershing, Commander- 
in-Chief of the AEF. Wilson was most 
fortunate in these two appointments. 

As the grim military events of 1918 un- 
folded, General Pershing successfully rode 
out the storms that inevitably broke over 
him. His controversial judgments have 
withstood the test of time, notably, his in- 
sistence on preserving the separate identity 
of the American army—~keeping to a mini- 
mum the brigading of American units with 
the Allied forces. To be sure, his emphasis 
on the marksmanship of the individual rifle- 
man was an idiosyncrasy. Moreover, he 
was wrong to yield to the overly pessimistic 
estimate of his British and French col- 
leagues zhat, ultimately, a hundred Ameri- 
can divisions would be required. Yet, in a 
profession given to inexactitude and to the 
hazards of chance, Pershing came off very 
well indzed. 

That crises occurred in his relations with 
the War Department at home is not sur- 
prising. It is noteworthy that Baker suc- 
cessfully managed the General’s relations 
without damaging Pershing’s prestige— 
greatly assisted by the belated appointment, 
in March 1918, of a strong Chief of Staff 
in the person of General Peyton C. March. 

By November 11, 1918, the United States 
had raised an army of 4,800,000; of these, 
two million were in France and more 
than a million had engaged in combat. The 
casualties were 50,554 killed and 198,059 
wounded. This effort weighed heavily on 
the side of victory, not only on the battle- 
fields, but also in the more intangible area 
of morale: the great American potential 
inspirited the Allies and demoralized the 
Central Powers. 

Wilson’s promise of a better world was 
not frustrated by any deficiency in the na- 
tion’s military performance. ‘The debacle 
that engulfed the peace occurred in spite 
of the military success. 

DeWeerd is concerned exclusively with 
the American army in France. The naval 
side of the war is outside his purview. This 
volume is an altogether admirable sum- 
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mation and evaluation of the American 
mibtary effort during World War I. 
Epwarp H, BuEHRIG 
Department of Government 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


R. Jackson Witson. Jn Quest of Com- 
munity, 1860-1920. Pp. viii, 177. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 
$6.95. 

The theme of this perceptive little book 
is an important one. how the American 
intellectual’s conception of the individual’s 
relationship to society fundamentally 
changed in the period between 1860 and 
1920. The priority of the individual over 
society was unchallenged, outside of the 
South, before the Civil War. But, with 
the advent of Darwinism and industrial 
capitalism, the Emersonian ideal of the 
“transcendent individual” became increas- 
ingly untenable, and by 1920: “The individ- 
ual, most intellectuals would have said, was 
the creature of his society, shaped by it in 
the most fundamental way, and irrevocably 
dependent on it in body and soul.” There 
came to be “an urgent demand for concepts 
of man that gave him protective member- 
ship in a social community that stood as a 
buffer between the individual and the harsh 
uncertainties of both the evolutionary and 
the industrial world.” 

Professor Wilson examines this shift in 
outlook as it was manifested by “the in- 
tellectual careers of five leading American 
thinkers, Charles Saunders Peirce, James 
Mark Baldwin, Edward Alsworth Ross, 
Granville Stanley Hall, and Josiah Royce.” 
Although, superficially, these men had lit- 
tle in common with one another, Wilson 
demonstrates that “the common theme of 
their quest for community joins their dis- 
parate careers.” He also illustrates how 
basic differences in temperament, back- 
ground, and personal experience influenced 
each man to respond to this quest in a 
unique way. The practical results were, 
however, similar in each case for, as 
Wilson concludes, these five thinkers and 
most other intellectuals of the period “were 
trapped by their inability to devise instru- 
mental avenues of attainment to go with 
their ideals.” 
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In Quest of Community impresses me as 
an absolutely first-rate piece of intellectual 
history. It is well conceived and well writ- 
ten, and it deals with one of the more sig- 
nificant problems of American life—our ap- 
parent lack of ability to formulate a mean- 
ingful community ethos. Professor Wilson 
exhibits exceptional sensitivity to the 
nuances of both American culture and his 
data and demonstrates a rare ability to 
synthesize complex ideas. His book will 
undoubtedly be widely read and often con- 
sulted. 

James J. FLINK 

Associate Professor of American Studies 

University of California 

Irvine 


Evceng H. KortH. Spanish Policy in 
Chile: The Siruggle for Social Justice, 
1535-1700. Pp. xi, 320. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1968 
$8.50, 

Here is a lucid and scholarly in-depth 
study, researched, most notably, from the 
Biblioteca Nacional de Chile and the docu- 
mentary-historical collections of José 
Toribio Medina. Korth skillfully weaves 
into his design the local issues of the sn- 
comienda, compulsory personal servitude, 
slavery, and the Araucanian Indian, within 
the framework of the viceroyalty (Peru) 
and the Hapsburg empire. The value of 
his contribution lies not only in his clarifi- 
cation of Indian-Spanish relations, but also 
in his exposé of the gulf between royal 
law and colonial administration. This dif- 
ference between theory and practice has 
been well analyzed and expertly delineated 
in this work. 

The book traces the Crown’s persistent 
efforts to protect the Indian from exploita- 
tion. Ironically, it was its own policy of 
granting encomiendas which gave birth to 
the abuses that the Crown deplored In 
Chile, this struggle for justice by the Crown 
was an integral part of the conquest and 
conversion of the Araucanians. Korth 
maintains that the principal cause of the 
Indians’ resistance was the harsh treatment 
which they experienced at the hands of the 
whites—many of whom used the war as a 
means to acquire slave labor or forced per- 
sonal service. Encomenderos, aided by wn- 


scrupulous or indifferent government off- 
cials, ignored royal decrees protecting the 
Indian. The tribute that they exacted in 
the form of the servicio personal resulted 
in a system of forced labor that quickly 
decimated the pacified tribes and led to 
the official enslavement of all “rebel” 
Araucanians This was the deterrent to 
harmonious Indian-Spanish relations Tasas 
(tribute assessments) were issued to elimi- 
nate abuses, but failed because they con- 
flicted with encomendero interests and were 
not, or could not be, implemented By 
1700, Indian-Spanish relations changed— 
mainly as a result of the emergence of a 
large mestizo (mixed-blood) laboring class. 
With this change in societal composition, 
dependence on Indian labor declined, to- 
gether with the intense friction between 
Indian and Spaniard. r 

The author is concerned with the authen- 
ticity of Chilean scholarship and does not 
hesitate to challenge the inaccuracies of 
Diego Barros Arana and Francisco Antonio 
Encina. To this reviewer, Korth’s own use 
of the present-day descriptive adjective 
“white” in referring to those who took part 
in the conquest and abuse of the Indians is 
a bit disturbing, too. There were few 
Spanish nobles who did not have Jewish 
blood in their veins, and few Spanish com- 
moners without Moslem blood. The au- 
thors application of twentieth-century 
American racial overtones to colonial Chile 
is open to question. The high percentage 
of mestizos in Chile’s population by the 
late seventeenth century suggests that vital 
differences have occurred in racial atti- 
tudes over the centuries, The historian 
must think in terms of the values and at- 
titudes of the past. Bridges built to the 
past with twentieth-century perspectives 
may lead to historical distortion 

Francis J MUNCH 

Department of History 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 


BENJAMIN Quartzes. Black Abolitionists. 
Pp. x, 310. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. $6 75. 

The current re-evaluation of the role of 
blacks in our history has made the study 
of their contribution to the establishment 
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of their own freedom a crucial topic. Ben- 
jamin Quarles, who began his study of 
Negro history long before the subject en- 
joyed its current popularity, has presented 
us with the first comprehensive study of 
the Black Abolitionists. 

According to Quarles, Negroes were ac- 
tive in all aspects of the abolitionist move- 
ment. Their activities ranged from de- 
livering antislavery sermons to managing 
stations on the underground railroad. 
Blacks participated in the free-produce 
movement and formed vigilance committees 
to protect fugitive slaves. Their participa- 
tion in the abolitionist movement was en- 
hanced by the fact that they were not 
only dedicated workers, but also, at the 
same time, “a symbol of the struggle.” 

Although blacks sometimes formed sep- 
arate organizations, they usually tried to 
work with the whites and differed little 
from their white associates in basic ideol- 
ogy. As Quarles puts it: “Negro abolition- 
ists spoke with the same accents as their 
white counterparts, although perhaps in a 
voice of differing pitch.” Yet, black aboli- 
tionists did have their differences with their 
white allies. Blacks repeatedly charged 
white abolitionists with neglecting the fight 
against prejudice and discrimination in the 
North. They accused white abolitionists of 
sharing the prejudices of their neighbors 
and refusing to treat Negroes as their 
equals. As one black abolitionist bitterly 
observed, some white abolitionists “best 
loved the colored man at a distance” 
Moreover, Quarles points out, white aboli- 
tionists tended toward paternalism, and al- 
though they gave unsolicited advice gladly, 
they were slow to provide free Negroes 
with employment. A major difference be- 
tween the two groups of abolitionists was 
that for many whites, “to strike a moral 
posture was more important than to strike 
at slavery,” while black abolitionists rarely 
indulged in this form of moral posturing. 

But Quarles emphasizes black and white 
co-operation within the abolition movement, 
and he firmly maintains that the Negro is 
part of a larger American tradition. His 
tone throughout the book is cautious and 
moderate. His style is clear; he con- 
centrates on narration rather than analysis. 

Professor Quarles has presented us with 
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a useful and comprehensive account of the 
role of black men in gaining the freedom of 
their enslaved brethren. Without becom- 
ing entangled in an overly presentational 
argument, Quarles has written a book which 
will certainly form a part of the current 
debate on black power and black separatism. 
ARTHUR ZILVERSMIT 

Associate Professor of History 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Forest 

Illinois 


Francis E. Rourke. Bureaucracy, Poli- 
tics, and Public Policy. Pp. ix, 173. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1969. No price. 
In this examination of the role of 

bureaucracy in the making of public policy, 

Rourke first considers the sources of the in- 

fluence of bureaucrats: their ability to 

mobilize and nurse various constituencies 
that will give them public support; their 
cultivation of legislative support; and the 
growing importance and prestige of profes- 
sional skill. He points out (p. 57) that 
traditional American conceptions of the role 
of bureaucracy have shown “a firm com- 
mitment to the notion that referring a prob- 
lem to the bureaucracy takes it out of poli- 
tics,” whereas the American political system 
shows “an extremely high degree of politi- 
cal activity on the part of administrative 
agencies.” Thus, American administrators 
“are often able to have the best of two 
worlds.” But the pattern of relationships 
between bureaucrats and their constituen- 
cies, Congress, superior officers, and super- 
visory agencies is complex and varied; 
consequently, the freedom of action of vari- 
ous agencies and their impact upon policy 
vary greatly. The authority of Rourke’s 
analysis is greatly enhanced by his wide 
acquaintance with many types of agencies 
and his skepticism about easy overgen- 
eralization. In Part Two, he examines the 
process of policy-making by administrators, 
which he finds to be much more subtle than 
a Weberian interpretation would suggest, 
and considers the pros and cons of argu- 
ments about the roles of professionals and 
administrators in relation to hierarchical 
authority, secrecy, and policy-making. It 
should come as no surprise that he finds 
American bureaucracy to be “characterized 
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Announcing 
the forthcoming publication of 


POVERTY 
WARRIORS 


The Human Experience in Planned 
Social Intervention 


By Louis A. Zurcher 


The research upon which this book 
was based was not the survey type 
typically utilized in evaluations of 
plannec. social change. Rather, the 
" focus was upon those subcomponents 
which bast revealed the process experi- 
ences of the participants, The study 
was concerned with three major com- 
ponents of the local poverty program: 
the poverty intervention organization 
and its staff; the poverty board and its 
members; and the target neighbor- 
hood committees and their indigenous 
leaders. The findings are presented in 
a format and style that will be useful 
to planners as well as implementers, 
practimioners as well as theorists, stu- 
dents as well as professors, and basic 
as well as applied researchers, 
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Significant New Titles 
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In Brazil, in France, in the United 
States, in Greece—Greeks everywhere 
will celebrate October 12—the 25th 
anniversary of Greek independence 
from the Italo-German oppression. 
The somberness of those years is te- 
called in 
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EDGE: ° 


A Journal of the Occupation of 
Greece, 1941-1944 


by Jeanne Tsalsos—a sensitive ac- 
count of how the occupation affected 
the lives of much of the Greek popu- 
lation as seen and recorded by Mrs. 
Tsatsos, a prominent Athenian who 
helped organize war relief efforts and 
who was caught up in the Greek 
resistance movement. Previous edi- 
tions in Greek and in‘'French. Trans- 
lated by Jean Demos. $5.00 


SEEKING WORLD 
ORDER: 


The United States and Interna- 
tional Organization to 1920 


By Warren F. Kuehl. An account 
of more than a century of effort by 
American internationalists to achieve 
a world peace-keeping organization, 
including a revisionist interpretation 
of Woodrow Wilson’s role in the 
fight for the League of Nations. 
“More detailed and comprehensive 
in dealing with the historical roots of 
the peace movement than any other 
work now in existence.’’-~-Professor 
Ruhl J. Bartlett $8.95 
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traditionally by pluralism rather than hier- 
archy in organizational design” (p. 109). 
He finds distinct advantages in the continu- 
ation of a degree of pluralism. Rourke goes 
on to assess efforts to increase the effective- 
ness of bureaucratic policy-making: ad- 
ministrative reorganization looking toward 
hierarchy, as in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, the developing reliance upon 
quantitative data and empirical analysis, as 
in the Planning, Programming, Budgeting 
System (PPBS); and the search for means 
to recruit and encourage vitality and crea- 
tivity. He concludes with a chapter on 
“Bureaucracy as a Power Elite,” in which 
he discusses, in particular, the constraints 
on bureaucratic power. 

While fully appreciating the need for very 
specific limited studies of various aspects of 
bureaucratic policy-making, Rourke is will- 
ing to tackle the big problem in a forthright, 
but undogmatic manner. He moves with 
assurance from generalizations to the con- 
crete evidence drawn from specific studies, 
and such studies fall into place in his gen- 
eral analysis in a way that gives them the 
significance that they too often appear to 
lack. 


Joun D. Lewis 
Professor of Government 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin 
Ohio 


J. Harv Wirxmson, III, Harry Byrd 
and the Changing Face of Virginia Pol- 
tics, 1945-1966. Pp. xvi, 403. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1968. $6.75. 


Only a few thoughtful, analytical his- 
tories of state politics exist. This mono- 
graph on the relationship of Harry Byrd 
and his organization to the governing of 
Virginia during the last several decades 
represents a significant addition to the field. 
Mr. Wilkinson, a native of Richmond and 
currently a student at the University of 
Virginia Law School, has written a cogent 
and exhaustive account of how the Byrd 
juggernaut was corroded by the impinge- 
ment of urban growth, industrial expansion, 
a black exodus from the farms, and the in- 
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flux of transplanted young families to 
Virginia’s suburbs. 

If one excludes the bref and impression- 
istic treatment accorded to explaining how 
Harry Byrd established a superb and endur- 
ing political machine, the book is virtually 
free from serious impairments. The author 
scrutinizes the Byrd organization’s opera- 
tions on the local, state, and national levels. 
For forty years, he submits, the “county 
courthouse crowds” enabled Harry Byrd 
to wield practically monopolistic power in 
Virginia politics. After serving as Gov- 
ernor from 1926 to 1930, Byrd was elected 
Senator in 1932, His insistence on, or, 
more accurately, his obsession with, a 
“balanced budget,” frugality, efficiency, 
minimal governmental involvement, and 
unswerving loyalty to the ethos of state’s 
rights dominated political developments in 
Virginia completely. Both he and Huey 
Long were governors during the 1920's. 
Byrd, however, rejected deficit spending, 
bond issues, or increased corporate taxes. 
Long’s emphasis upon expanded state ser- 
vices was repudiated by the Virginian. 
“Byrd made a fetish of frugality,” writes 
Wilkinson, “a deity of the debt-free state. 
If Virginia provided little, it also asked for 
little with which to provide.” 

The study is not traditional, narrative, 
political history. It is rooted in a responsi- 
ble use of quantitative techniques and 
data. Electoral statistics, tables, and maps, 
rather than a superficial preoccupation with 
political rhetoric, prevail. Fissures in the 
Byrd machine, which had been developing 
in the organization since 1949, are carefully 
considered. Reform impulses, initiated by 
the “Young Turks” in the 1954 session of 
the General Assembly, and the origins of 
the “massive resistance” strategy to school 
integration, receive intensive examination. 
Urbanization, the role of the Republican 
party and the administrations of Governors 
Albertis S. Harrison and Mills Godwin are 
the other formal themes. 

In describing the causes and consequences 
of the Byrd machine’s decline, the author 
has achieved more than mere topical rele- 
vance. This is a volume animated by a 
trenchant dissection of Virginia politics and 
fortified by diligent, substantive research. 
It illuminates a crucial aspect of Southern 
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history and, indirectly, provides many use- 
ful insights into the political cause of a 
man eclipsed by the ascendancy of a wel- 
fare state in America. 
Frank ANNUNZIATA 

Assistant Professor of History 

Eisenhower College 

Seneca Falls 

New York 
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Victor Ferxiss. Technological Man: The 
Myth and the Reakty. Pp. ix, 336. 
New York: George Braziller, 1969. 
$7.95, 


This volume presents a comprehensive 
survey of opinions and predictions concern- 
ing the role of technology in human society, 
now and in the future. The author dis- 
cusses the consequences of a primary con- 
cern with the future which tends to give 
insufficient attention to present day-to-day 
problems. Although the futurists’ neglect 
of the present may not be deliberate, their 
logic, according to Ferkiss, often assumes 
an inevitability of trends and developments 
which will influence a society and its condi- 
tions in spite of current happenings. Al- 
though he applauds attempts to foresee the 
future, the author cautions that the future 
. may not take the forms predicted, which 
suggests that many predictions have a 
mythical quality. In spite of the futurists, 
present-day reality is very complex and will 
invariably influence the future. 

According to Ferkiss, while there is wide 
variance in opinion concerning the details 
of future change, there is considerable con- 
sensus on some of the basic trends in tech- 
nological development. Disagreements arise 
out of existing probabilities and timing, 
rather than possibilities. Although many 
predictions will be fulfilled, the unantici- 
pated will take place, in addition to the 
anticipated, and will serve to modify or 
transform the predictions. The author dis- 
cusses many wide-ranging predictions which 
concern the expansion of man’s environ- 
ment. Some of these are space travel, the 
use of the ocean as an area of habitation, 
conversion of sea water, control of weather, 
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elimination of all routine laboring activi- 
ties, greater control over man, the impact 
of biology through the use of drugs, the 
influence of DNA, radical forms of medical 
cosmetology, and, most important, the 
ability of man to influence his own bio- 
logical and mental composition. 

Technological man, as depicted by those 
predicting the future, is more myth than 
reality, according to the author. This man, 
who will be more at home with science and 
technology, and more in control of the in- 
struments of change, will, the futurists 
hope, utilize science and technology for the 
benefit of man. Yet, the barriers to such 
development arise out of our difficulty in 
developing a viable philosophy that will 
assist in determining the character of our 
future as man. Following Dewey’s asser. 
tion, the author states that any culture 
which allows science to destroy its values is 
on the way to its own destruction. Al- 
though Ferkiss briefly outlines some of the 
elements of a new philosophy, he also dis- 
cusses the many questions and difficulties 
in the way of any meaningful achievement 
of a relevant philosophy for a postindus- 
trial society. 

The volume includes discussions of such 
topics as technology and industrial man, 
the machine and its critics, sociological 
prophets like Ellul, Marshall! McLuhan, 
Etzioni, and Daniel Bell, some of the 
utopians, existential prophets like Richard 
Landers and Teilhard de Chardin, the 
existential revolution, the economic inertia 
barring some technological changes, and the 
impact of technology upon politics. 

This short review precludes any adequate 
discussion of the variety of topics and is- 
sues raised by Ferkiss. An extensive set 
of notes and a bibliography are provided 
for the reader who is interested in further 
study A more extensive index would be 
a valuable tool in the use of this volume. 

The primary thrust of the work is an 
eclectic amassing of sources and points of 
view that provides the reader with an array 
of opinions about many issues. The 
author’s primary aim is to demonstrate 
that technological man is not yet a reality, 
and that many predictions are based upon 
myths about future developments which 
fail to take into account many present-day 
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realities. The element of criticism under- 
lying the work gives the reader some per- 
spective in evaluating the growing volume 
of predictions about the future. At the 
same time, a tendency toward assuming the 
overwhelming importance of the status quo 
modifies existing efforts toward change. If 
we are going to emphasize how difficult, 
in the light of countervailing forces, change 
is, there is often a prevailing inclination to 
avoid change 

The weakness of this volume is its 
superficial treatment of many topics that 
deserve more intensive examination—a 
weakness characteristic of most wide- 
ranging surveys. Inasmuch as the author 
has promised only a survey, this deficiency 
is tolerable. 

JACK LONDON 

School of Education 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Morton A. Karran. Macropolitics: Es- 
says on the Philosophy and Science of 
Politics. Pp. xii, 242. Chicago: Aldine, 
1969. $7.95. 


Morton Kaplan has collected his recent 
essays and published articles and has writ- 
ten an integrative introductory essay for 
them on selected aspects of the philosophy 
of social science; the resulting book was 
published by Aldine Press (in scandalously 
Lilliputian type). The outcome is an 
intriguing but frustrating book, too diversi- 
fied in content, arcane in style, and pre- 
sumptive in its treatment of difficult ques- 
tions to serve as an introduction to Kap- 
lan’s thought, yet too insufficiently thor- 
ough and inadequately related to the rele- 
vant literature to be completely satisfy- 
ing to the specialist. It may, perhaps, best 
be described as a Kaplan sampler. 

Articles are organized into sections on 
systems theory, historical explanation, val- 
ues, and empirical systems research, but are 
related by the book’s two dominant themes: 
the nature and limits of systems theory, 
and the role’ of values in social science. 
Kaplan’s now-familiar approach to sys- 
tems theory rests on the biological model 
set forth by W. Ross Ashby, rather than on 
the Parsonian abstraction; while this ap- 
proach is rich (even cloying) in organic 
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metaphors, it also produces in Kaplan a 
modest insistence on the pretheoretical 
function of systems theory as a method 
useful in the building of theories. rather 
than as a full-blown theory in its own right 

However, Kaplan’s most novel and stimu- 
lating views appear, and value questions 
are most extensively treated, in his intro- 
ductory essay. Kaplan’s aim is, apparently, 
to provide a systemic framework within 
which some of the traditional antinomies 
involving fact and value can be understood 
and overcome. In the course of pursuing 
this goal, he raises provocative and often 
ingenious objections to Hume’s critique of 
causality, the rigid positivist construction 
of scientific objectivity, the existentialist 
commitment to absolute freedom, and the 
linguists’ reduction of values to mere pref- 
erences Psychology and ethics are effec- 
tively synthesized, and goodness and jus- 
tice, appropriately antithesized. 

Yet, for all its freshness en route, the 
conclusions to which Kaplan’s reasoning 
bring him are disappointingly shopworn. 
The tension between facts and values is re- 
solved in an analgesic species of func- 
tional naturalism which links the good with 
the necessary—the necessary being defined 
in terms of human needs as they interact 
with the environment upon which their 
satisfaction depends. The good thus be- 
comes the normal as defined by a system— 
social or political as well as human—func- 
tioning efficiently to realize its ends. There 
is, of course, nothing wrong with naturalis- 
tic or teleological arguments—indeed, they 
are welcome in an era of crude social sci- 
ence positivism—but it is disturbing to 
find them advanced with such indifference 
to the history of naturalistic thought and 
the controversies it has provoked. The 
critical questions go unasked: If human 
nature determines purposes and values, 
which of man’s competing and frequently 
incompatible needs can be said to define 
his nature? In what sense does the fact 
of system-maintenance (normal function- 
ing) in self-regulating “ultrastable” sys- 
tems entail its valuation? By magnifying 
consequences, does not the pragmatic per- 
spective neglect the place of intentions in 
ethics? Utilitarian reason, as the hand- 
maiden of human needs, can serve hypo- 
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thetical imperatives (if A is valued, then 
B is necessary), but are not categorical im- 
peratives beyond it? Such queries are nei- 
ther decisive nor inanswerable, but Kaplan 
proceeds as if they do not exist. Philoso- 
phers of science like Polanyi, Kuhn, and 
Abraham Kaplan and metamoralists lke 
Rawls, Foot, Hare, and Toulmin are ig- 
nored, despite their critical concern with 
the questions which interest Kaplan. 

Yet, for all of this, the book’s strengths 
quite outweigh its insufficiencies, The title 
of the introductory essay concedes that it 
offers only “Glimpses into a Philosophy of 
Politics.” And if glimpses are necessarily 
partial and impressionistic, they are, at 
least in this case, also imaginative, reveal- 
ing, judicious, and provocative. 

BENJAMIN R. BARBER 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 


ALBERT WILLIAM Levi. Humanism and 
Politics: Studies in the Relationship of 
Powsr and Value in the Western Tradi- 
tion. Pp. viii, 498. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1969. $15.00. 


This dialectical study of the opposition 
and interpenetration of power and value in 
the history of Western culture since the 
Renaissance is in quest of a humane poli- 
tics. | Levi's proposed ground for both 
politics and humanism is ethics. Guide- 
lines for redirection of our menaced world 
are fcund in his sensitive and erudite exami- 
nation of archetypal humanistic figures of 
the >ast, such as Erasmus, Montaigne, 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Ranke, and Burck- 
hardt, and of weavers of the contemporary 
fabric of commitment and creativity, in- 
cluding Brecht, Pasternak, Sartre, and 
Camus. With equal skill, Levi ranges over 
the major areas of the humanities—drama, 
history, philosophy, and criticism—in which 
the same basic oppositions are manifest. 
Each work, each author, or each stage in a 
humanist’s career is only one model for 
which antithetical or mediating models can 
also be found. Every chapter provides a 
sharp delineation of the triadic possibilities 
of zelating power and values in sume hu- 
manistic discipline. In his worthy study 
of the humanistic dimensions of theories of 
war, Levi concludes: “For Niccolo Machi- 
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avelli the theory of warfare implied the 
personalization of conflict, for Carl von 
Clausewitz the instrumentation of policy. 
For Herman Kahn it means the guantifica- 
tion of tragedy.” 

Levi’s analysis is thematic. He unravels 
“strands,” whether in drama, theory, or 
action. Heavy weight is placed on biogra- 
phy and intellectual milieu. Often, we 
prematurely leave an author’s view of a 
problem to consider either some commen- 
tator’s interpretation or the opposing posi- 
tion. Thus, problems are suspended in 
the dialectic of perspectives. Levi tells an 
engrossing story of withdrawal and commit- 
ment as perennial moves in culture, but his 
concluding reconciliation of the bipolarity is 
much too brief. 

We ought to be cautious about such a 
dialectical method in cultural history, for 
its very facility at integrating everything 
it encounters minimizes the forms and in- 
tegral wholes that distinguish, say, a play 
from a novel, or a theory from an activity. 
And historicity, used as a framework to 
emphasize the crisis of values, ironically 
hides that enormous vitality of values which 
is ahistorical or antihistorical. This book 
gives us a very important message about 
the threat to humaneness. It offers exten- 
sive and versatile illumination of great 
works and moments in the humanities. But 
it also features a powerful and engaged 
method that makes out the works to be 
bearers of the message. 

Ropert GINSBERG 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Pennsylvania State University 


ANDREW S. MCFARLAND. Power and 
Leadership in Pluralist Systems. Pp. 
xiii, 273, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $7.50. 


Professor McFarland has placed an- 
other volume on the shelves bearing works 
related to power, leadership, and pluralist 
systems. Precisely where the author would 
wish his work to be placed more perma- 
nently is moot and arguable. 

The book itself, like ancient Gaul, is 
divided into three chief parts; not wmex- 
pectedly, they deal with power and plural- 
ism, the structure of power, and power and 
leadership. In the first part, on power and 
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pluralism, power is dealt with as causation, 
and pluralism, as complex causation. The 
search is for precision of definition and for 
clarity of expression in the delineation of 
concept. 

Part Two has to do with the structure of 
power. It is distinguished, first of all, by a 
chapter on spurious pluralism in which the 
exclusive analytical and empirical examples 
are the Soviet firm and the United States 
Forest Service. The point at issue is well 
demonstrated, or so it seems, but the old 
adage that two swallows do not make a 
summer persists in coming to mind. The 
remaining chapters of Part Two are de- 
voted to critical and routine decisions, to 
the matter of the generality of decisions, 
and to the nature of structure and behav- 
ior. On the whole, these are well written 
and plausibly argued chapters. 

In the last major section of McFarland’s 
work, one comes to a more generalized 
treatment of the concept of leadership, fol- 
lowed by a chapter on multilateral conflict 
and leaders’ response. The concluding sum- 
mary is explicit, clear, and compelling even 
in its clarity, suggesting its earlier use as 
an abstract for some purpose. 

Appraisal of Power and Leadership in 
Pluralist Systems will be ambivalent. Its 
place within a possibly evolving area of 
newer conceptual patterns and ideas will, 
of course, have to emerge with the rolling 
of the seasons and the passing of the years. 
How McFarland will fare as a contro- 
versialist in the contest among Hunter, 
Dahl, and others concerning the proper role 
of power within communities, or systems 
of community-organization, is open to ques- 
tion. Time alone will fix his place in that 
regard, whether of first or lesser magnitude. 

There are certain items, by no means 
tendential or carping in tone or character, 
which need mention. Evident concern, to 
use the right terminological jargon, is pres- 
ent and occasionally grates on the intellec- 
tual nerve of the reader Finally, were this 
wine instead of a book, one could wish it 
had been left in the aging vats, for it could 
have been a rare vintage. 

Cartes W. SHULL 

Professor of Political Science 

Wayne State University 

Detroit 
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TELFORD TAYLOR. Two Studies in Consti- 
tutional Interpretation: Search, Seizure, 
and Surveillance and Fair Trial and Free 
Press. Pp. x, 225. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1969. $7.00. 


In these studies, Professor Taylor brings 
a lucid and penetrating analysis to bear on 
two pressing issues which involve competing 
values in our constitutional system: the 
protection of the innocent versus law en- 
forcement, and a free press versus a fair 
trial. Writing in a vein which is sadly 
lacking in the works of many legal scholars, 
the author expresses himself in good, solid, 
and understandable English which can be 
enjoyed, not only by a scholar of the 
Constitution, but also by the intelligent 
layman. 

As described in the first essay, Mr. Tay- 
lor’s research supports the view, frequently 
urged by Mr. Justice Black in dissenting 
opinions, that a reappraisal of the language 
and history of the Fourth Amendment is 
necessary, particularly in connection with 
searches incidental to arrest, surveillance 
orders, and searches without warrant. Mr. 
Taylor briefly reviews the following: (1) 
the work of Lords Camden and Mansfield, 
with emphasis upon Wilkes and Entick; 
(2) the American cases relating to writs 
of assistance; and (3) the “original 
understanding” of the Fourth Amendment. 
Taylor analyzes the exclusionary rule and 
its ramifications—~including the “mere 
evidence” rule, from Weeks to Mapp 
and Berger—and concludes that the Su- 
preme Court has interpreted the Fourth 
Amendment unrealistically and in a man- 
ner far beyond the original intention of 
the framers. Mr. Taylor admits that, 
with regard to much that he proposes, 
he is “swimming against the current of 
opinion. Worship of the warrant is wide- 
spread, and the Court has, so many times, 
treated warrantless searches as disreputable 
second cousins, tolerable only wder the 
stress of exceptional necessity, that it is 
probably too much to hope for a reassess- 
ment of this attitude.” However, he cor- 
tinues, “the Court willy-nilly must grapple 
with the actualities of the situation, in 
which the search incident to arrest will 
continue to loom larger than the search 
pursuant to warrant.” 
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The second essay concentrates, not on the 
history of the issue of a free press versus a 
fair trial, but upon what Mr. Taylor calls 
the “First Fruits of the Warren Report.” 
The Commission blamed the Dallas Police 
Department and the press for the chaotic 
aftermath of the assassination of President 
Kennedy: “By constantly pursuing public 
officials, the news representatives placed 
an insistent pressure upon them to disclose 
information. And this pressure was not 
without effect, because the police attitude 
toward the press was affected by the desire 
to maintain satisfactory relations with the 
news representatives and to create a favor- 
able image of themselves.” Without mak- 
ing any recommendations, the Commission 
urged the press to discipline itself. 

The major concern of the essay is with 
the following four developments subsequent 
to the Warren Report: (1) the increasing 
alertness of judges “to the dangers of exces- 
sive publicity concerning the trial itself”; 
(2) “the internal administrative regula- 
tions that have been adopted by a number 
of law enforcement agencies”; (3) state- 
ments of principle “adopted by joint bar- 
and-press committees”; and (4) the efforts 
“to formulate national policy in this field 
.. . by major bar and press associations ” 

Mr. Taylor concludes that bar and police 
can be effectively restrained; not so, crimi- 
nally “enforceable restrictions on the 
press.” He holds that there is “no 
‘solution’ in any final or semifinal sense.” 
This is a wise man’s view, but Mr. Taylor 
declares that the Warren Report “has been 
a powerful stimulus” toward establishing a 
“wider awareness and better understanding” 
of the issue. 

C. Gorpon Post 

Professor of Political Science 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


M. SELER. The Liberal Politics of John 
Locke. Pp. 387. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1968. $10.00. 


Joun Dunn. The Political Thought of 
John Locke: An Historical Account of 
the Argument of the Two Treatises of 
Government. Pp. xiii, 290. New York: 
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Cambridge 
$10.00. 


Depending on the interpreter, Locke has 
been described as everything from demo- 
crat, to fascist, to capitalist. John Dunn 
and Martin Seliger, in their two quite dif- 
ferent works, have made praiseworthy ef- 
forts to avoid such partial views. Dunn 
ranges over all of Locke’s works more freely 
and thus gives a more or less historical 
interpretation of the way in which Locke’s 
ideas developed. This approach makes it 
natural to trace the transition in Locke’s 
views from traditionalist and authoritarian 
to liberal, and it paves the way for a new 
emphasis on the religious factor in his 
political theory. In fact, the distinctive 
feature of Dunn’s book, the Calvinist inter- 
pretation, has a considerable appeal to the 
historian, as it provides a sociotheological 
matrix to fit Locke into his background. 
Thus, the rationalist opponent of Filmer 
can be presented more realistically to the 
modern reader. In this view the indi- 
vidual’s obligations to God, transmuted, as 
it were, into natural rights, are fundamen- 
tal duties not to be interfered with. Un- 
fortunately, Dunn’s treatment makes it 
difficult, at times, to follow his argument, 
He strives, almost superhumanly, to extract 
the least hint of meaning from the Two 
Treatises, the analysis of which forms most 
of the book, and the semantic contortions 
in which he indulges clearly suggest that 
(to use his kind of language) he is 
fascinated by the exuberance of his own 
labyrinthine epistemological conceits. 

Seliger, although more refreshing, is no 
less earnest. He, too, struggles to distin- 
guish every shade of meaning until it actu- 
ally appears, on the basis of convincing 
reasoning, that, in many places, the words 
of the Two Treatises must be taken as 
meaning the exact opposite of what they 
seem to say. If there is any one thesis of 
the book, it is that Locke was not really 
guilty of all the inconsistencies that have 
been imputed to him by his more narrow or 
prejudiced interpreters. Like Dunn, Seli- 
ger considers the “state of nature” as 
essentially “a hypothesis or interpretative 
device,” rather than a supposed “initial his- 
torical situation” (p. 83). In particular, 
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he defends Locke from charges that he was 
a diabolic founder of capitalism, a pro- 
ponent of inequality, or an expounder of an 
aboriginal equality which expired with the 
invention of money. There is even a hint 
that the welfare state might not have been 
altogether unacceptable to the “John the 
Baptist” of laissez faire. On the vexed 
subject of “separation of powers,” accord- 
ing to the author, Locke seems to have been 
completely misunderstood, and the myth 
that grew up after his time—notwithstand- 
ing Montesquieu’s correct view—obscured 
the fact that he really meant a distribution 
or dispersal of powers rather than a com- 
partmentalization of them. Nevertheless, 
Locke does not come through the ordeal 
unscathed, for Seliger includes severe 
strictures on his handling of colonialism 
and slavery—without making as much 
allowance for the historical situation as he 
might. Rather lamely, Seliger labels as 
“an inadvertance” Locke’s denial that any- 
one who has ever definitely accepted mem- 
bership in the political society in which he 
lives has a right of emigration. 

Interestingly enough, the two authors do 
not confront each other. Dunn’s pre- 
viously published work has, perhaps, been 
too recent. In any case, Seliger has nothing 
at all to say about Calvinism. Dunn dis- 
cusses Seliger’s earlier writings, but finds lit- 
tle to dispute. Both may be said to aim at 
showing Locke as an exponent of liberal, 
rather than extreme, thought, who should be 
understood in the context of his time. He 
expounded the doctrine of government by 
consent, but, of course, was not promoting 
revolution, even though his Two Treatises, 
composed earlier, became available in 1690 
to defend a revolution already accom- 
plished. 

CHESTER H. KRBY 

Professor Emeritus of History 

Brown University 


Ropert M. MacIver. Politics and Society. 
Edited by David Spitz. Pp. xx, 571 
New York: Atherton Press, 1969. 
$11.50. 


Maclver’s collection of essays spans a 
lifetime of creative thinking; the first essay 
was written in 1909, the last one in 1964. 
This fact alone makes the collection unique. 
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The constancy to purpose, continuity of 
method and orientation, and disciplined, 
precise thinking appear from the earliest 
publications. And the interest and scope 
of Maclver’s latest work is still broad 
and versatile, 

Macliver is primarily a humanist in his 
sociology. In his “imaginary curriculum,” 
he suggests the sharp division of scholar- 
ship into a field of permanent relations and 
“universal verities,” and humanities, which 
are subject to “changing values.” To a 
large extent, the social sciences belong to 
the latter. Of relevance is the comple- 
mentarity of disciplines. Economics can- 
not be detached from sociology or political 
science, and as early as 1938, Maclver 
suggested an interdisciplinary approach. 
Institutions and corresponding value sys- 
tems form the major focus of his sociology 
Three interdependent areas are, however, 
seminal in the dynamic processes of social 
change: “First and focal are the incorpo- 
rated value systems”; second, the instru- 
mental systems: political, economic and 
technological; third, “the eternally interac- 
tive biological and environmental factor.” 
Maclver’s interest in values and ideologies 
is dominant in this volume, and proves re- 
freshing. 

His sociological interest began, or so the 
volume seems to suggest, with ethics in 
politics and history and its ambivalent 
aspects—noted, earlier, by Aristotle in a 
simple dictum: “It is not perhaps the same 
thing in every case to be a good man and 
a good citizen.” From this come, not only 
the difference between state and society and 
the various types of valuation connected 
with this problem, but also the fundamen- 
tal issue, so strongly presented in Greek 
philosophical thinking: the dilemma of the 
relationship between individual and collec- 
tive and, further, the historical process of 
recognition of individuality. These basic 
issues lead to major sections on “State and 
Society,” “Government and Change,” and 
“War and International Order” Each rep- 
resents the work of decades. MacIver 
deals here with some of the crucial issues of 
our times, including totalitarianism, inter- 
national order and peace, and human rights. 

The last essay focuses on the “unbalance 
of our times,” the current moral crisis and 
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protest. This present dissent goes beyond 
the earlier protest movements, argues Mac- 
Iver: it is a revulsion from the past which 
calls for profound changes, not minor 
reforms. 

The author’s essays span classical Greek 
thought and the nascent universal world 
culture and outloox. Here, perhaps, is the 
hopeful evidence of an emerging world civi- 
lization, of a new universal community, born 
in times of unbalance, but originated centu- 
ries ago in Hellenic conversations, when 
man began to question the nature of things. 

This synthesis of the work of a life- 
time has greatness. The appeal and sig- 
nificance of this volume will grow with 
time; it is the kind of book to which one 
loves to return, to reread some passages 
again and again and ponder them in soli- 
tude, which this leading sociologist and 
social philosopher recommends in his de- 
lightful essay “On Contemplation.” 

Professor David Spitz has written a 
brilliant introduction, arguing convincingly 
that science is far more than description, 
techniques, or even method. He paints to 
the need for understanding the dynamic, 
not static, processes which change our life 
and environment. Such processes are his- 
torical in their nature, encompassing a long 
time span. 

Professor Spitz is also the gifted editor 
of this volume. Thanks to his careful 
selection and organization, the volume has 
striking clarity and purpose. ‘The pub- 
lisher did not spare in his contribution, 
either. Esthetic and careful printing and 
layout and an attractive binding give this 
volume a frame that it well deserves. 

FELIKS Gross 

Professor af Sociology 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 
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ALLEN H. Barton. Communities in Dis- 
aster: A Sociological Analysis of Collec- 
tive Stress Situations. Pp. xlviii, 352. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1969. $6.95. 

This book is a slightly revised and up- 
dated version of the author’s monograph, 
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Social Organization under Stress, which 
was originally written for the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council as part of their Disaster Study 
series. The original monograph combined 
a secondary analysis of earlier studies with 
a survey of the then-available literature in 
an attempt to provide a “middle-range” 
theoretical base for the sociological study 
of social systems suffering collective stress, 
defined as “a large unfavorable change in 
. . . inputs.” 

A short time before I was asked to review 
this version, I had occasion to read the 
earlier monograph. It is excellent. In this 
revised edition, 90 percent of the material 
is unchanged; the revision consists of one 
substantially expanded and rewritten chap- 
ter, “The Altruistic Society.” This edition 
makes generally available an introduction 
to the study of disaster which is both 
substantially rich as well as sociologically 
suggestive. 

Barton’s initial theoretical discussion is 
primitively taxonomic, reflecting the gen- 
eral state of research on this particular 
variety of collective trauma. He lists eight 
dimensions of disaster, which include scope, 
speed of onset, duration, degree of social 
preparedness, intensity, distribution (of 
impact, for example, random or selective), 
time phases, and level of social unit of 
those involved. He later adds refinements, 
such as lists of characteristics of the actual 
impact (for example, he adds suddenness, 
involvement with vested interest, and prox- 
imity to intensity and randomness) and 
lists of characteristics of the willingness to 
communicate. With these and other vari- 
ables, the author then generates a series of 
propositions within frameworks of absolute. 
relational, and contextual characteristics of 
individuals and communities Unfortu- 
nately, most of these propositions relate to 
individual response to impact rather than to 
the influence of social structure on col- 
lective response and on collective (includ- 
ing organizations) social reorganization in 
the several postinput periods. This fact, in 
addition to the banality of several of the 
propositions, is, again, a reflection of the 
poverty of the field, and not of Barton’s 
theoretical imagination. 

Many interesting questions are raised 
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What, for example, is the social source and 
meaning of the “Kathy Fiscus syndrome” 
(millions of people concerned about one 
child in trouble, while ignoring millions of 
others who are starving)? In what ways 
does one’s location in the sccial structure 
influence his perceptions of the disaster and 
its aftermath? Relative deprivation alone 
fails to provide sufficient explanatory power. 
Other, equally interesting, questions are 
not raised in the study. What, for ex- 
ample, are the substantive methodological 
and theoretical differences which might be 
involved in studying disasters in non-West- 
ern societies? Is relative deprivation cross- 
culturally universal? Do similar questions 
elicit conceptually equivalent responses 
across languages, or across class dialects 
within societies? Do some social arrange- 
ments produce identical responses in all so- 
cieties? Many questions are yet to be 
asked, Barton has provided a framework 
within which many of them will become 
more obvious, 

Many American disaster studies have 
been supported by the defense and civil-de- 
fense establishments as part of the search 
for answers to the question of what might 
happen after a nuclear holocaust. Barton 
comments (p. 268): “Whether societies are 
capable of learning without actually experi- 
encing disaster is a question on which the 
continued existence of civilization may 
depend.” 

ALLEN D. GrimsHAW 

Professor of Sociology 

Indiana University 
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BERNARD FARBER. Comparative Kinship 
Systems. Pp. viii, 147. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1968. $5.95. 


In this book, an attempt has been made 
to use the incest rules of a people in 
order to elucidate and interpret the kin- 
ship organization of that group, in its widest 
sense. Side by side with incest rules are 
rules about choice of mate, ranging from 
the widest choice, to preference, to pre- 
scription. The incest rules apply not only 
to blood relatives, but also to relatives by 
marriage, and generally involve a proscrip- 
tion of marriage between persons from 
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ascending and descending generations. 
There are two types of bonds; those who 
are debarred from marriage are one type 
of “close” kin, while those who are, or 
are likely to be, married represent another 
type of closeness or bond ‘The author 
tries to show, by means of illustrative gene- 
alogies taken from widely separated com- 
munities with a variety of ways of life and 
environments, how incest rules can be in- 
terpreted in terms of inheritance, avoid- 
ing rivalries, gaining supporters, and 
political maneuvers—and what kind of 
social organization to expect from different 
types of taboos. The author has used a 
very extensive range of societies—from 
American to Soviet, to seminomadic, 
peasant, and hunting-and-gathering soci- 
eties. Farber refers to the history of a 
people to explain a particular aspect of 
their kinship. The book does not suceed 
completely in establishing the author’s 
claim, but it comes close to doing so. This 
reviewer knows many exceptions to the 
rules given, but the treatment of the sub- 
ject is refreshingly free from bias and very 
comprehensive. The book induces one to 
think over and re-examine one’s own ma- 
terial. In my opinion, this work is the 
best treatment of kinship that has been 
written up to the present. 

The study points out the different indi- 
vidual relatives (brother, sister, and the 
like) or groups of relatives who are inter- 
ested in keeping a marriage going. Where 
such a network of kinship fails, as in So- 
viet Russia, the responsibility devolves on 
the village Soviets. It is only in the West- 
ern (American) system that neither kin nor 
any other authorities are interested in keep- 
ing a marriage together, and in the light of 
this fact, one can understand the rate of 
divorce, the ensuing personal agony for 
adults, and the sudden crisis of insecurity 
in the life of ‘the growing children. Is this 
symbolic of the development toward a 
conglomerate society which is made up of 
atomic units, instead of an organized soci- 
ety? Or, is this a different kind of society, 
where organization is emphasized in certain 
aspects, but not at all in others? 

The book is very clearly written, and, 
what is very important to an Asian, there 
are very few Latin and Greek words in it. 
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It is an altogether satisfying and important 
work, 
IRAWATI KARVÉ 
Professor of Anthopology and Sociology 
Postgraduate and Research Institute 
Deccan College 
Poona 
India 
Lew S. Fever. Tke Conflict of Genera- 
tions: The Character and Significance of 
Student Movements. Pp. ix, 543. New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. $12.50. 


The thesis of this massive book is that 
“student movements are the product of 
selfless, altruistic idealism combined with 
the resentment and aggression of one gen- 
eration against another.” Professor Feuer 
surveys the German, Russian, and Bosnian 
student movements of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the student move- 
ments of contemporary Third World Com- 
munist and capitalist societies, and, in par- 
ticular, the Americar: New Left, in the hope 
of freeirg the humane aspect of student 
idealism from the destructive tendencies so 
often associated with it. 

The Russian movement provides “the 
classic case.” First came a period (roughly, 
the 187C’s) in which students went “to the 
people” in much the same manner that 
Northern white students went to Mississippi 
in 1964 Rejected by the peasantry, as 
their American counterparts were excluded 
from the civil rights movement after 1966, 
the Russian students turned to exemplary 
actions which required no popular support. 
In Tsarist Russia this meant terrorism; in 
the United States, perhaps, “confronta- 
tion politics,” as at the Pentagon in October 
1967 and in Chicago in August 1968. This 
characteristic second phase of student 
movements brings with it the ascendancy 
of the destructive component of student 
motivation in the form of elitism, nihilism 
with regard to means, and diffuse hatred of 
authority. Asa result, the Russian student 
movement “was emotionally disarmed when 
the Bolshevik party in October 1917 put 
into practice what the students so long 
had preached.” 

Inscfar as they are Marxist, student 
movements relate less to the later Marx, 
with kis emphasis on economic deprivation, 
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and more to the concept which was central 
for Marx and Engels when they themselves 
were young adults, “alienation.” 

Professor Feuer seems to me to be 
weakest in his discussion of recent Ameri- 
can events in which he was personally in- 
volved. He invokes hypothetical history as 
to what the University of California might 
have done in the absence of student pro- 
test: “In all likelihood,” it would have 
rescinded the prohibition of on-campus soli- 
citation by civil rights groups, Feuer asserts, 
without evidence. For him, resistance to 
the Vietnam war was elitist because in 1966 
only 16 percent of American students op- 
posed it—what about 1968 or 1969? And 
should one never resist policies which have 
majority support? He will not concede 
that the gym in Morningside Park and the 
Institute for Defense Analysis might have 
deserved opposition. This kind of ration- 
alizing against the grounds for student com- 
plaint is much more in evidence when 
Feuer deals with the American New Left 
than when he discusses, for example, young 
rebels in the Soviet Union. 

More fundamentally, Feuer impressively 
demonstrates certain uniformities in stu- 
dent movements without, in my opinion, 
proving that their source is generational 
conflict. Perhaps the strongest argument 
for his hypothesis, in contrast to the kind 
of explanation tied to unique features of 
the American scene, is the simple fact 
that these uniformities recur, as he says, 
“in small colleges as well as impersonal uni- 
versities, in industrialized countries as well 
as underdeveloped ones, in socialist as well 
as capitalist ones.” 

SraucHTON LYND 

Training Institute 

Industrial Areas Foundation 

Chicago ` 


Vyraurtas Kavouis. Artistic Expression: 
A Sociological Analysis. Pp. 272. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1968. $8.50. 


Will the sociology of art ever justify it- 
self as a legitimate discipline? Can it 
ever rival art history in elucidating the 
nature of art and its sources? What con- 
tributions can it make to our understanding 
of society and culture? Is it possible to 
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combine the rigor of scientific inquiry with 
the sensitivity of the art critic or historian? 
These are some of the questions which a 
reading of this book brings to mind. 

At first it appears that the volume is a 
step forward by one of that small group of 
sociologists who concern themselves with 
art. We are given grounds to hope that we 
shall know something more about the social 
bases of graphic art when we have finished. 
(What we now know, empirically speaking, 
is next to nothing.) The author pro- 
poses not only to go beyond the study 
of artistic content to the much more diffi- 
cult one of style, but also to make universal 
statements about the linkage of socio- 
cultural conditions and art style. Consider- 
ing the current state of our knowledge, this 
is a large order. 

Early in his book, Kavolis identifies him- 
self as a generalist and introduces us to the 
functional orientation of his research. Fol- 
lowing Albrecht, he believes that art func- 
tions either to reinforce existing social con- 
ditions or to pave the way for social change 
He is concerned not only with developing 
hypotheses about links between social and 
cultural variables and artistic style, but also 
with the construction of a general socio- 
logical theory of art. For evidence, he 
uses propositions about the relationship be- 
tween art, culture, and society which range 
from assertions by art historians such as 
Arnold Hauser to conclusions derived from 
cross-cultural investigations of the type 
conducted by Barry Kavolis believes that 
“whenever one has a stimulating and test- 
able hypothesis that has not been rigorously 
tested, but that is consistent with better- 
established generalizations, it seems prefer- 
able to present it with whatever frag- 
mentary evidence one can relate to it rather 
than forget it altogether.” Unrortunately, 
this belief seems to have led the author to 
slight his critical obligations in the selection 
and the weighting of evidence All propo- 
sitions, whether made by an art historian 
about the relationship between status 
groups and art styles or by a social scien- 
tist about children’s tastes, appear to be 
treated in this book as equally valid. 
Further, negative evidence is rarely pre- 
sented or dealt with. 


There are additional problems. The 
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author does not differentiate statements 
about the style preferences or practices of 
children, adults, creators, patrons, or pub- 
lics in a given society because of his 
unproved assumption that they all share 
the same predilections. This may be true, 
on a rather high level of abstraction, but 
the author does not do much to help us to 
specify the level on which we are to operate 
We are also perplexed by Kavolis’s failure 
to specify what he means when he uses 
such terms as “naturalistic,” “realistic,” 
“geometric,” “idealized,” “classic,” and “ro- 
mantic” to label art styles. We are not 
told why he selected these categories or 
how we are to identify them. 

Because Kavolis has chosen to work on 
a very general level, far removed from 
data, we never get the feel of the art or of 
the social and cultural phenomena that he 
is discussing. Moreover, as we have seen, 
his theoretical edifice is built on a shaky 
empirical foundation We do not have very 
great confidence in any of his hypotheses. 
Still, we might hope that his theory will 
have an immediate heuristic value and an 
empirical viability in the future; but in the 
author’s concluding discussion we are pre- 
sented with so many exceptions to proposi- 
tions, and so many acknowledged complica- 
tions in the relationship between socio- 
cultural conditions and art style, that we 
reluctantly abandon hope in this enterprise. 
In our opinion, Kavolis has tried to do 
too much, too soon. We are even less 
sanguine now about the sociology of art 
than we were before reading his book. 

Dennison NASH 

Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 


CLYDE V. Kiser, Wrtson H GRABILL, and 
ÅRTHUR A. CAMPBELL. Trends and 
Variations in Fertility in the United 
States. Pp. xxx, 338. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1968. $6.95. 


This monograph is a successor to the 
Grabill, Kiser, and Whelpton study, The 
Fertility of American Women (1958). The 
present study relies, primarily, on the 
1960 census data on women, grouped on 
the basis of the number of children ever 
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born to them. Chapter one of the mono- 
graph contains a brief description of fertil- 
ity differentials and expected trends in 
major regions and countries of the world. 
Chapter two deals with biomedical aspects 
of fertility and maternal and fetal mortal- 
ity. Chapter three presents materials on 
fecundity, family-planning, and excess fer- 
tility, by residence, color, and education. 
Chapters four through eleven are devoted 
to analyses of fertility differentials of color, 
nativity, anc ethnic groups. Differentials 
are also studied in terms of rural-urban 
residence, migration status, marital status 
and age at marriage, education of wife, and 
occupation and income of husband. Brief 
estimates are presented of fertility losses 
from marital instability among whites and 
nonwhites, The phenomenon of childless- 
ness is also treated briefly. Chapters 
twelve and thirteen concern, respectively, 
fertility in relation to economic trends, and 
cohort-fertility trends by color and edu- 
cation The book contains one appendix 
dealing with methodology and another ana- 
lyzing the quality of data utilized in the 
study; there is also a bibliography and 
an index. 

Some of the major findings of the 
study are: (1) Among white persons, the 
fertility differentials by region, rural-urban 
residence, and socioeconomic status have 
continued to narrow. However, differen- 
tials by color, and, very possibly, by re- 
ligion, have widened. 

(2) “The increase in the fertility of the 
young Nezro marriages has tended to sur- 
pass that of white marriages since World 
War II, especially since 1950. The greater 
increase in the fertility of nonwhite over 
that of white women . . . occurred despite 
the handicap of larger proportions of 
broken marriages among the nonwhite 
couples.” The authors note that “an 
importan- element in the increase in fertil- 
ity of nonwhite women has been the sharp 
reductior in childlessness among urban 
Negro marriages, which may have been 
due in part to the suppression of venereal 
infection during and after World War II.” 
The authors do not entertain other hy- 
potheses that may explain the tremendous 
decrease of the childlessness phenomenon 
among Negroes To the reviewer, it seems 
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most important that we do direct our at- 
tention to such hypotheses. 

(3) Fertility in a number of “blue chip” 
communities is much higher than would be 
expected on the basis of the national ten- 
dency for fertility to vary inversely with 
socioeconomic status. 

(4) Regarding white-nonwhite fertility 
differentials, it may be noted that nonwhite 
wives of professional men had lower fertil- 
ity than that of white wives of professional 
men. Also, nonwhite women who finished 
one year or more of college had lower fer- 
tility rates than their counterparts among 
white women. 

The quotation (on page 102) from Otis 
Dudley Duncan’s article is badly mutilated, 
but the monograph as a whole is extremely 
sound. 

This study is an excellent one. The 
book should be read by all social and bio- 
logical scientists, researchers, and theoreti- 
cians alike. The researchers will find a 
wealth of research leads to pursue, hy- 
pothesis after hypothesis to formulate and 
investigate, and, of course, papers to 
write and publish, which, besides advancing 
the field of demography, will accrue honor 
and monetary rewards for the authors 
What I am suggesting is that $6.95 is a 
cheap price to pay for possible glory. 
Theoreticians of society, especially those 
interested in urban-industrial societies, can 
enhance the rigor of their thought by 
coping with the numerous and very im- 
portant, but sometimes troublesome. em- 
pirical findings of this study. 

SURINDER K. MEHTA 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


JOEN and ELIZABETH Newson. Four Year 
Olds in an Urban Community. Pp. 570 
Chicago: Aldine, 1968. $9.75. 


The urban community under study is 
Nottingham, England. The four year olds 
are seven hundred children from homes of 
widely varying socioeconomic standing. 
The purpose of the report is to show, by 
use of a wealth of verbatim material and 
statistical analysis, what the attitudes and 
actions of typical urban English mothers 
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are with regard to specific areas of child- 
rearing. 

This study is one part of a longitudinal 
investigation that the authors, both child- 
development psychologists, initiated when 
the children were infants. The material 
presented in this, the second of their re- 
ports, was secured by interviewing the chil- 
dren’s mothers in a structured but “open- 
ended,” flexible manner. The interviews 
covered such topics as what the mothers 
did and how they felt about their children’s 
relations with other children (including 
quarrels and physical aggression), their 
children’s rights and privileges regarding 
their own and other people’s property, food 
preferences and table manners, bed-time 

- rules and activities, truth-telling (by parents 
and by children), discipline, and the like. 

It 1s impossible, in a review as bnef as 
this one is, to convey the flavor, or report 
the findings, of this unusually detailed 

, study. The over-all impression one obtains 
in reading the book is that it portrays 
something typically British and yet very 
familiar On some subjects, marked class 
differences were found in the mothers’ ap- 
proaches to certain typical problems of 
child-rearing, for example, the ways in 
which they handled aggression and how im- 
portant they thought table manners were. 
On other subjects there was considerable 
agreement, such as that of “smacking,” 
which four out of five mothers “believe 
in” To stress these statistical differences, 
however, is give a wrong impression of the 
study, which actually achieves its effect by 
quotations from interviews rather than by 
statistical analysis. 

It seems clear that the book will be in- 
teresting to specialists in the study of child- 
development I would recommend it also 
to cultural anthropologists and to all child- 
lovers who wonder what life is like for the 
little children who live in the neat, but 
elderly houses, the “council estates,” and 
the hedge-sheltered suburban dwellings that 
one passes in the course of’ sightseeing. 

HELEN L Witmer 

Research Associate 

Committee on Laws Regarding 

Mental Disorders 

Judicial Conference of the 

District of Columbia 
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Barsara N. Rocers, JoHN GREVE, and 
JoHN S. Morcan. Comparative Social 
Admuustratson. Pp. 350. New York. 
Atherton, 1968. $8.95. 


Although this excellent book 1s designed 
to serve as a model for beginning students 
of comparative social administration, it 
should also prove useful to the many per- 
sons, cultivating a variety of disciplines, 
whose concerns involve an understand- 
ing of the social context of those nations 
which are closely studied and often res 
ferred to in the book, particularly as related 
to the apparatus of the welfare state. The 
countries particularly dealt with ere 
France, Norway, and Canada. In “Part 
If: The Comparative Analysis,” other 
countries are mentioned jllustratively, nota- 
bly, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Austraha, and New Zealand. 

In reading this expertly organized mate- 
rial, one cannot fail fo notice that although 
the governments have been involved in 
succonng the disadvantaged for a long 
tume, 1t 1s only since World War II that 
efforts have been made to co-ordinate the 
accumulated bits and pieces, and to fill in 
the gaps in coverage, in order to achieve 
a true welfare state, with the necessary 
apparatus staffed by specially trained pro- 
fessionals. This book is, in large measure, 
concerned with the postwar efforts of the 
nations mentioned above, and it is apparent 
that nowhere has an ideal, final version of 
a welfare state been achieved. Of course, 
each social context differs from all the 
others, and much is made here of the dif- 
ferences, but underlying the enterprise, 
wherever undertaken, are‘ basic considera- 
tions which will strike most social analysts 
as fundamental, but which, oddly, are not 
discussed at all carefully here, 

The first of these is that the need for a 
welfare apparatus is the result of a failure 
of the system of income-distribution, and 
that full employment—sine gua non though 
it may now be—does not eliminate this 
failure. A full-employment welfare state 


occasions as heavy a welfare burden as one 


making no pretentions to either. Under 
the welfare-state idea, the social services 
are normally, in one way or another, 
schemes for redistributing the national in- 
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come in favor of the disadvantaged. 
Therefore, the welfare state tinkers with 
income-distribufion, but it does not under- 
take to modify it basically 

Secondly, we all know that no imagin- 
able condition cf full-employment affluence 
can eliminate tae need for palliative mea- 
sures. Indeed, as we contemplate the 
affluence, we a-e all the more inclined to 
argue in favor af palliative measures which 
favor the disadvantaged. Welfare costs go 
up, rather than down, as affluence flourishes. 
Affluence becomes, in an odd way, the 
justification for a more and more elaborate 
social welfare program. . However, inas- 
much as the dstribution-of-income pattern 
is not, at bottom, changed, the only way 
we have to red stribute income is the use of 
the tax mechanism, Therefore, and para- 
doxically, as ye seek to fund the welfare 
system, we push up the tax rates and risk 
alarming the affluent about “the cost of 
relief,” even tEough it may not be the most 
important item of government expenditure. 

For underlying all the paradoxes is the 
conclusion tha_ the poor will always be with 
us, as the Bole insists; and the welfare 
state is simpl~ our modern way of dealing 
with the proHem posed Books like this 
one may knock much of the gilt off the 
welfare state idea. Clearly, utopia for 
the poor does not lie in this direction. But, 
then, where is it lacated? i 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Departmen- of History 

University >f Texas 

Austin 


ARTHUR E. Wise Rich Schools, Poor 
Schools: The Promise of Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity. Pp. xiv, 228. Chi- 
cago University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
$9.00. 


“Equality >f educational opportunity” is 
one of those shrases that make up the stock 
and trade of American educators. Never- 
theless, what is most evident in American 
education is its inequality. The fact that 
a child in ar affluent school district almost 
always receives an education costing more 
in public furds than a-child in an adjoining 
poorer distrct is only one aspect of the 
inequality oz educational opportunity in the 
United States. If the argument of Rich 


Schools, Poor Schools is valid, however, 
this financial inequality is unconstitutional 

Mr Wise marshals an impressive array 
of cases to support his argument. He cites 
major decisions made by the Supreme 
Court in the areas of racial segregation, 
criminal justice, and legislative apportion- 
ment His thesis is that a logical ex- 
tension of the “equal treatment” doctrine 
developed in these celebrated cases would 
call for the equal financial support of edu- 
cation for all children within a state re- 
gardless of the wealth of the district in 
which they live. 

Unfortunately, Mr Wise does not pre- 


. sent the need for such a decision beyond 


citing a few statistics on school support. 
More attention should have been given to 
the ill-effects on different school districts 
of unequal financial support. His dis- 
cussion of nonlegal defimtions of equality 
is also cursory. He devotes less than 
a page each to a number of more-or-less 
random definitions taken from educational 
literature. A full explication of the mean- 
ing of equality of: educational opportunity 
lies beyond the scope'of the book and 
should not have been attempted here. 

Mr. Wise’s constitutional argument is 
fairly convincing, however, at least to a 
layman disposed to a reduction in the 
gross inequalities of public education. The 
Supreme Court may be harder to convince. 
While it is risky to speculate on the prob- 
able reactions of the Supreme Court, par- 
ticularly the yet-to-convene Burger Court, 
it is probable that the new Supreme Court 
will be less active in social welfare matters 
than was the Warren Court. A sharp, or 
even a slight, turn away from activism 
would make Mr Wise’s argument aca- 
demic, at least for the immediate future. 
Nonetheless, the concept of equality con- 
tinues to be a critical force in our legal and 
intellectual life It is likely to remain so 
through the years of the Burger Court and 
beyond ' It is, therefore, possible that, at 
some future date, an argument such as the 
one presented here will be used to declare 


‘unconstitutional the unequal distribution 


of public funds for education. 
RICHARD OLMSTEAD 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Boston University 
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NATHANIEL H. Lerr. The Brazilian Capi- 
tal Goods Industry, 1929-1964. Pp. xii, 
186 Cambridge, Mass © Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. $5.50. 


JupirH TENDLER Electric Power in 
Brazil: Entrepreneurship in the Public 
Sector. Pp. xiv, 264. Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 1968 
$10.00. 


The two books under review discuss 
important phases of the recent economic 
history of Brazil. In addition, they make 
significant contributions to development 
economics, and they demonstrate the worth 
of empirical studies in this field. Miss 
Tendler explores the changing position of 
“The Light,” the foreign-owned utility 
company, whose path of expansion in an un- 
friendly and inflation-ridden environment 
was beset by many difficulties. Eventually, 
the company specialized in the distribution 
of power and left the expansion of power- 
generation to government-owned hydroelec- 
tric facilities Regardless of whether or not 
this arrangement will last, hydropower, in 
the Brazilian environment, not only had 
a technological dimension, but was also re- 
plete with other characteristics relevant to 
economic development, suck: as the ability 
to overcome political resistance, to serve as 
a proving ground for managerial talent, and 
to break a bothersome bottleneck. It is 
the importance, in this sense, of the tech- 
nological factor for economic develop- 
ment which serves as the general thesis of 
Miss Tendler’s case study. 

The periods of power shortage in Brazil 
coincided with a massive expansion of the 
country’s capital-goods industry, which 
forms the topic of Mr Leff’s book. In it, 
he traces the origins and the evolution of 
the heavy-engineering-products sector, and 
treats of such matters as labor require- 
ments, the acquisition of know-how, the 
industry’s market, the latter's division be- 
tween domestic production and imports, 
and the effects of the industry’s growth 
on the Brazilian economy. Reflecting the 
nature of the topic, Mr Leff’s analysis is 
more quantitatively oriented than is Miss 
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Tendler’s. He does not aim at the illus- 
tration of a single general thesis, as does 
Miss Tendler, but his analysis opens 
many windows to broad questions of man- 
power economics and industrial organiza- 
tion. Readers of his book will leam, for 
example, that, given equivalent equipment, 
the productivity of the sector under study 
compares well with United States levels, 
even though the sector’s skilled workers 
have less than a, third of the formal 
schooling of their American counterparts 
and the sector employs less than half as 
many engineers per unit of output as the 
United States machinery industry 

The foregoing observations do not ex- 
haust the significance of these able studies. 
Both fulfill a further function by testing, 
and rejecting, a number of crucial proposi- 
tions of development economics. A case 
in point is the widely endorsed claim foz an 
infrastructure of power plants and trans- 
portation facilities as a sine qua non of 
economic development. In explaining the 
paradox of the coexistence of a chronic 
and severe power shortage with vigorous 
growth of power-utilization and industrial 
production, Miss Tendler characterizes the 
theories about infrastructure as a prezequi- 
site to economic development as “largely 
discredited” (p 17) Mr. Leff, in turn, 
takes issue with those who extol investment 
in human capital, through education or 
otherwise, as a prerequisite for economic 
development. He demonstrates that “the 
improvement in the education and the skills 
of the Brazilian labor force appears as the 
result of the higher income levels and the 
industrial experience created by rapid eco- 
nomic growth, rather than a ‘prerequi- 
site’ which had to come before economic 
development” (p. 86). 

From still another perspective, both 
works deserve attention as showpieces of 
modern empirical methods in economics. 
While immediately concerned with the 
minute detail of highly specialized topics, 
they nevertheless shed a penetrating light 
on the broadest and most general questions 
It is this quality of modern empirical re- 
search at its best—of which the two studies 
are an exemplification—which distinguishes 
them from the crude empiricism of earlier 
years, and which reveals the length of the 
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road over whick economic science has 
traveled during tke past kundred years. 
Henay W. SPIEGEL 
Professor of Ecanomics - 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.Z. 


tive: A Psychclogical Conception. Pp. 
x, 297. Cambmdge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968. $6.95, = 


Harry Levinsor presents his formula for 
developing the =xceptioral executive in 
this four-page wcrk. Part 1 examines the 
matrix setting fcr leadership; Part 2 re- 
defines the tasks of the managers; Part 3 
formulates the requirements for imple- 
menting these tazks, and Part 4 deals with 
the methods by which zhe top manager 
makes allies of Hs aides. 

Dr. Levinson -eaches Leyond the super- 
ficial career succsss of the executive whose 
overt performance may eer him public ac- 
claim. Accordirg to Levinson, the excep- 
tional executive should also enjoy personal 
success in the form of deep personal satis- 
faction and comentment Levinson sadly 
dismisses those failures who, having 
achieved extraozdinary success careerwise, 
find that they leck enduzing satisfaction— 
a discovery which grates on them most 
harshly. i 

The author assesses the manager’s task as 
that of obtaining solutions to five relation- 
ships, or contests, with five loci of power— 
the public, sources of finances, management 
controls, compecitors, ard employees. He 


then seeks the zey to these solutions in a | 


knowledge -of drives, reeds. expectations 
and external demands, interpreted in ac- 
cordance with “he orthcdox Freudian psy- 


` chological modals. , Lik2 Freud, Levinson 


implies that men’s principal link with san- 
ity is work and dismisses the proposition 
that successful men may view their work- 
aday experience as a penalty to be paid 
in order to persue leisure time, work, or 
pure play. T-ue enough, man must re- 
spect his primary activity, but it is diffi- 
cult to accept the proposal that this 
satisfaction must be confined to his market- 
oriented activi y. The market offers the 
executive evervthing from the venal and 
banal to the artistic and useful; corpora- 
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tions turn out all of these products. Is it 
maladaptive of intelligent men to pay the 
market its due and use the affluence that it 
furnishes to pursue worth-while objectives 
that satisfy the fulfillment of their aspira- 
tions elsewhere? What is a top executive 


Harry Levinson. The Exceptional Execu-’ toe say tq -himeeli aiten: “single-minded|y 


pursuing success in an organization where 
the market has determined his values? 
His engineering instincts had inclined him 
to “make the most durable car,” but his 
market sense dictated that he “make the 
car. with built-in obsolescence.” His hu- 
man instincts had impelled him to “make 
the safest car,” but his market survey dic- 
tated the production of “sculptured sheet 
steel” that appealed to the vulgar and 
offered no protection to the unwary. 

This confusion on the part of the ex- 
ecutive leads the author to ask too much 
of his primitive Freudianism, in terms of 
assuring his management student both suc- 
cess in his undertaking and satisfaction in 
his self-image. Although Levinson seems 
to identify with the new enthusiasm for 
the “open participative democratic leader,” 
he displays insight into mùch of the non- 
sense that parades as democratic manage- 
ment. 

Noting that the “aggressive” leader stim- 
ulates rivalry and. competitiveness for his 
special attention among his followers, 
Levinson describes, with scorn, how the 
aggressor will inaugurate pseudo democracy 
and yet fail to conceal that underneath such 
a posture, group goals come from the 
executive alone. 

The author harkens back to the mis- 
users of Elton Mayo’s philosophy. They 
looked upon Mayo as the prophet who ex- 
plained the rise of trade unions as a 
penalty accorded to management because of 
the latter’s failure to understand the 
workers’ needs à Ja Freudian psychology. 
For examplé, he writes: “Labor power is 
one of the managerial consequences of 
ignoring psychological data.” 

Levinson gives no indication that he un- 
derstands that the rise of trade unions was 
dictated by an instinctive need for real 
industrial due process on the part of work- 
ers educated and hired in a democratic en- 
vironment—that this initial introduction of 
due process into the industrial environment 
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is now spreading to professionals and white- 
collar workers The organizations to 
emerge in the future will, in all likelihood, 
differ from the classic blue-collar trade 
union, but they will be designed to meet the 
criterion for due process—set by Professor 
William Scott of the University of Wash- 
ington—complete freedom from the con- 
trol or constraints of the managerial line 
hierarchy. 

Levinson’s book should be widely read 
It satisfies management’s self-image, and 
endows this satisfaction with a Freudian 
veneer which provides an acceptable legiti- 
macy in what generally passes for behav- 
ioral science 

WILLIAM GOMBERG 

Department of Industry 

Wharton School of Commerce 

and Finance 
University of Pennsylvania 


Benton MacKaye From Geography to 
Geotechnics Edited by Paul T Bryant. 
Pp. 194. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1968 $595. 


The republication, for a new generation, 
of this group of essays 1s a graceful tribute 
to Benton MacKaye on the author's nine- 
tieth birthday, which finds him hearty and 
reasonably hale, living in a hamlet north of 
Boston in a house, built in the 1830's, which 
was bought by his father when Benton was 
eight years old He recalls his entry into 
the United States Forest Service in its first 
year (1905), and helping Gifford Pinchot to 
set up Theodore Roosevelt’s White House 
Conference of Governors (1908), which 
sparked the conservation movement In 
the formative years of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (TVA), he served as a staff 
philosopher of planning Hais last service 
to the government was his work in the 
Rural‘ Electrification Administration. 

During the 1920’s, MacKaye met Patrick 
Geddes. the extraordinary Scot whom the 
author’s friend, Lewis Mumford, called one 
of the seminal minds of his century It 
was Geddes who proclaimed the new sci- 
ence of “geotechnics” as the “applied 
science of making the world more habit- 
able” MacKaye joined Mumford, Stuart 
Chase, Clarence Stein, Henry Wright, Rob- 
ert Bruére, and a few others in the Regional 
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Planning Association of America—a dozen 
men, with a letterhead and without money, 
but with an idea MacKaye published the 
American expression of this idea in 1923 as 
The New Exploration: A Philosophy of 
Regional Planning. 

With the help of Charles Whitaker, one 
of the members of the Regional Planning 
Association and editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, MacKeye, 
in 1921, called for the creation of the Ap- 
palachian Trail—which was, for MacKaye, 
not only a path for hiking along the tops 
of the mountains from Maine to Georgia, 
but also a powerful symbol of the ultimate 
retreat of man’s spirit from megalopolis, as 
well as a symbol of the fruits of voluntary 
co-operation MacKaye takes a dim view 
of the present proposal to make this a na- 
tional trail. 

The first seven chapters in this volume 
were originally published in The Survey in 
1950-1951. They are a lively presentation 
of the philosophy of regional planning. 
written in a hickory-smoked style that re- 
flects the author’s personality 

Other articles, written in the early 1930s, 
reflect MacKaye’s thinking while he was on 
the staff of the TVA (what he calls “Opus 
One”. “Tennessee—Seed of a National 
Plan”) and relate to the flows of waters, 
goods, and men through a valley Two 
more essays, grouped by the editor under 
the title “Uses of the Wilderness,” ex- 
press MacKaye’s abiding concern with 
“Outdoor Culture”’—developing the indig- 
enous primeval environment to restore the 
balance between the natural and artificial in 
our countryside and our mode of life 
These essays were first published in 1927 
But Benton MacKaye, in his tenth decade, 
still has the potential for another book. 

CHARLES S ASCHER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


FREDERICK L Pryor Public Expenditures 
in Communist and Capitalist Nations 
Pp 543 Homewood, Il Richard D. 
Irwin, 1968 $850 


Professor Pryor’s empirical analyses deal 
with a wide number of issues in the field 
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I 

of public-consumption expenditures. They 
include defense, welfare, health, education 
and other public budgetary expenditures 
on administration, internal security, non- 
military external security, and also re- 
search and development. In other words, 
the author focuses attention on consump- 
tion expenditures for security and for 
social welfare 

This is a first and very successful attempt 
to compare public expenditures on a dis- 
aggregated level between selected market 
economies (United States, West Germany, 
Austria, Ireland, Italy, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia) and some centrally planned econo- 
mies (Czechoslovakia, East Germany, So- 
viet Union, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
and Bulgaria). 

Professor Pryor offers a happy blend 
of qualities that are not often found to- 
gether—a high analytical subtlety and a 
keen sense of relevance, judiciousness and 
daring in the treatment of formidable con- 
ceptual and statistical stumbling blocks, 
combined with command of an immense 
wealth of factual detail and bold generali- 
zation. He presents a combination of mod- 
ern economic and statistical methods ap- 
plied to ‘individual public-consumption 
expenditures. His study of public expendi- 
tures may claim to be among the first in 
the field of comparative economic systems 
in which the focus of attention is shifted 
from production to consumption A very 
extensive, well-condensed, and well-docu- 
mented appendix of two hundred pages 
provides a wealth of information for any- 
one interested in further research. 

A brief introductory chapter presents the 
conceptual framework—the aims and’ ap- 
proach to the study. The second chapter 
deals with the specific problems of compar- 
ing public-consumption expenditures The 
author poses some important questions and 
then furnishes the available information in 
response. The subsequent four chapters 
are empirical analyses of the behavior of 
individual public-consumption expenditures. 
During this process, a number of provoca- 
tive questions are asked, a series of theo- 
retical models are proposed, and, then, with 
the data available, the derived propositions 
are tested. The summary chapter is an 
outstanding recapitulation of accrued re- 
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sults. In addition, a number of previously 
unconsidered new topics are discussed, and 
certain suggestions, with respect to promis- 
ing areas for prospective research, are ex- 
plored. 

One can appreciate the difficulties of 
analysis that are discussed by the author 
These difficulties shed light on some of the 
uncertainties in interpreting results caused 
by the lack of sufficient data and by the 
dilemmas which arise in“co-ordinating price 
systems For instance, figures of the So- 
viet Union’s defense budget may raise some 
doubt concerning their reliability, because 
it is generally known that certain defense 
expenditures are hidden under other minis- 
tries’ expenditures. Thus, the conclusions 
derived from the analysis of comparative 
data cannot be too dogmatic. The author 
is quite aware of this problem. 

Professor Pryor’s book is an excellent 
source of information that should en- 
courage further study by others. Topics 
suggested but not discussed by the author 
should be explored and tested. 

Josera M. THORSON 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Economics and Business 

West Chester State College 

Pennsylvania 


SHEILA PATTERSON. Immigrants in Indus- 
try. Pp. xix, 425. New York: Oxford 
University Press, for the Institute of 
Race Relations, London, 1968. $7.00. 


Peter L. WricnT. The Coloured Worker 
in British Industry: With Special Refer- 
ence to the Midlands and North of 
England Pp. xvii, 245. New York: 
Oxford University Press, for the Insti- 

~ tute of Race Relations, London, 1968. 
$6.25. ' 


Immigrants in Industry is the product of 
Sheila Patterson’s fieldwork in Croydon, 
‘London, in 1958-1960. Her subject was 
“first, to ascertain the distribution and 
general situation of the principal immigrant 
groups in Croydon industry, and then to 
consider how far each had moved towards 
industrial absorption and to identify the 
major factors which appeared to be speed- 
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ing or slowing down the absorptive process 
in each case” (p 39). 

Mrs. Patterson injects new life into the 
Parkian terminology of the race-relations 
cycle, but sacrifices conceptual precision in 
the interests of a full; perhaps overfull, de- 
scription of the developing patterns of 
interaction between management, newcom- 
ers (black and white), and local labor, and 
the attitudes associated with each stage in 
the absorption process Despite the limi- 
tations of obtaining data through a mana- 
gerial filter, she assembles a comprehensive 
set of factors, some which must be taken as 
given and others as susceptible to treat- 
ment Her general conclusion is that “the 
possession of skills, aptitudes, adaptability, 
a knowledge of English, and an adequate 
socio-cultural and educational background” 
(p. 290) was usually more important than 
color. 

Wright’s study covers some of the same 
ground, although his sampling is much less 
adequate and his attention to community- 
based factors, almost nil. A general short- 
age of labor in British industry in the 
1950’s led to various forms of experimen- 
tation with colored labor, Management 
policy was often based on a very limited 
experience with possibly only one immi- 
grant group; in many cases a “favoured 
nation” (Mrs. Patterson’s phrase) was se- 
lected, problems of language, color and cul- 
ture were variously overcome, and immi- 
grants became a stable part of the labor 
force, although they experienced some low- 
ering of aspirations. 

Sociologically, both studies are excel- 
lently documented and are ripe for reanaly- 
sis in terms of more sophisticated theory. 
In terms of practical policies, they’ are, on 
balance, optimistic The sheer pragma- 
tism of management’s approach to em- 
ploying immigrants (white and colored) 
counts for much, and as long as full em- 
ployment continues, there seems to be little 
reason why the absorption of immigrants in 
industry should not continue Wright con- 
cludes with a strong plea for legislation 
(which was under way before the study was 
publshed) against discrimination in em- 
ployment Whether it 1s “too little, too 
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late” remains to be seen. These two analy- 
ses suggest that the options are still open. 
Rosin H Warp 
“Department of Sociology 
and Social Anthropology 
University of Manchester 
England 


HERBERT STEIN The Fiscal Revolution in 
America. Pp xiv, 526 Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1969 $10.00. 


This comprehensive work by Herbert 
Stein presents a detailed analysis of the 
complex forces which have interacted in the 
American economy during the past forty 
vears to provide a consensus in favor or the 
deliberate use of the federal-government 
budget to achieve employment, price-level, 
and economic-growth goals. Relatedly, the 
emergence of th.s consensus has seen the 
fiscal precept of the annually balanced 
budget pass into the background (though 
not quietly), while- the basic principles of 
Keynesian economics have been accepted 
The author utilizes an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, including economics, political sci- 
ence, and history, in his portrayal of this 
American fiscal revolution. The book is 
well documented and, in addition, reflects 
the relevant personal experiences of the 
author, especially those gained while he was 
a staff member of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development 

It is suggested in the book that business- 
men as well as economists, and Republican 
as well as Democratic administrations, 
have contributed with substantially equal 
force to the acceptance of compensatory 
fiscal policy in the United States. This 
contention is, of course, in disagreement 
with the prevailing or orthodox evaluation 
of the fiscal changes under discussion 
Nonetheless, Stein presents his argument 


_ With such persuasion and documentation 


that rebuttal will not be an easy task In 
fact, it appears to this reviewer that a 
similarly comprehensive, analytical, and 
well-documented work may now be re- 
quired in order to defend the orthodox 
viewpoint adequately. 

Yet, regardless of whether Stein’s con- 
clusions are valid regarding the magnitude 
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of the role played by “conservative” ele- 
ments in the society in the acceptance of 
‘compensatory fiscal policy, the book re- 
mains of considerable value because of its 
‘excellent factual caverage of the many 
significant economic events which occurred 
during this period of fiscal change. These 
include: the hesitating emergence of New 
Deal expenditure policy during the 1930’s; 
the background to the passage of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946; the nature of the 
events leading up to the Treasury—Federal 
Reserve monetary-policy accord of 1951; 
the fiscal behavior of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration during the recessionary and 
inflationary periods of the 1950’s, and, 
finally, the background to the enactment of 
the historic income tax reduction of 1964 
Tn this context, the book is extremely use- 
ful, whether or not the reader accepts the 
author’s contention regarding the roles of 
the business community and Republican 
politics in the fiscal changes which trans- 
pired: ' 
BERNARD P. HERBER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 


ANTHONY C. Sutron Westein Technol- 
ogy and Sovet Economic Development, 
1917-1930. Pp xx, 381. Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution and Peace, 1968. $10.00. 


Industrialization à Ja Russe is the trans- 
formation of an economy from one which 
produces primarily agricultural and raw-ma- 
terial goods into one endowed with a vast 
capacity for producing capital goods for its 
own further expansion ‘There is, of 
course, not' the slightest doubt that the 
Soviet Union relied heavily upon Western 
technology—in the form of imports of 
investment goods, supply of expert per- 
sonnel, and Soviet 


this. crucial transformation in as short a 
period as possible. When, approximately. 
did this “structural” break with the past 
occur? How were Western machinery 
and “know-how” massively secured and 
massively adapted to Soviet conditions? 
When did the Russians themselves start 
to display the ability to achieve an ac- 


manpower-training ` 
_ (abroad and at home)—in order to achieve. 


‘to the mid-1920’s. 
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celerated rate of technological progress, 
that is, larger increases in output than 
were “warranted” by the increases in in- 
puts? One could hardly place the assess- 
ment of this or that type of “technical as- 
sistance” from the West in proper perspec- 
tive without first attempting to provide 
some answers to these broad questions, 

The radical shift toward the massive 
expansion of the capital stock in the Soviet 
metallurgical and machinery-construction 
industries took place from 1929 to 1932, 
during the span of the first Five Year Plan 
(proclaimed “completed” in 1932). Ac- 
cording to official Soviet data—Vneshniaia 
torgovlia SSSR 1918-1966 [Foreign Trade 
of the Soviet Union, 1918-1966] (Moscow, 
1967)—the total imports of machinery and 
equipment imported by the Soviet Union 
from 1918 to 1937 totaled 4,330 million 
rubles (at 1960 prices), of which 2,446 
million worth were secured during 1929- 
1932. In 1931 the Soviet Union imported 
one third, and in 1932 one half, of the total 
world exports of machinery and equipment. 
Out of the 2,446 million rubles worth of 
capital goods, 386 million went for the 
purchase of the machine tools needed for 
providing Soviet machinery-tonstruction, 
with the capacity to meet up to 90 percent 
of the Soviet demand for machine tools 
during the second Five Year Plan (1933- 
1937). 

The prospective industrialization drive 
was evidently prepared during the New 
Economic Policy (NEP) “recovery” period 
(1922-1928), through the reconditioning 
and recommissioning of variéus plants, the 
replacement or addition to the existing capi- 
tal stock in some primary producing indus- 
tries, particularly in fuel and power, and 
through the increasingly systematic effort 
of importing machinery and skills from 
abroad in the “producers’ goods” indus- 
tries as a whole—particularly since the 
mid-1920’s. However, before the intensive 
years of the first Five Year Plan, the im- 
ports of machinery and equipment played a 
more modest role, although certainly not a 
negligible one. Their relative share in 
total imports more than doubled during the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s, as compared 
Indeed, this share rose 
from 206 percent of the total imports in 
1924-1925 to 301 percent in 1929, 46.8 
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percent in 1930, 539 percent in 1931, and 
557 percent in 1932—or to an average of 
47.2 percent for the four years of the Plan. 
The absolute value of producers’ goods 
(primarily machinery and equipment) se- 
cured from abroad in these four years sig- 
mficantly exceeded those secured during 
the four preceding or four succeeding years. 
Only after the Soviet Union had signifi- 
cantly expanded its old or new metallurgical 
and machine-tools industries, and had freely 
borrowed Western technology in all forms, 
did it start to achieve significant tech- 
nological progress—particularly after 1934, 
when the impact of the investments made 


during the first Five Year Plan started to_ 


be felt. 

What the Soviets had achieved before 
the “big push” was to rebuild and recom- 
mission primarily the raw-materials-pro- 
ducing branches in which foreign conces- 
sions—foreign enterprises; joint Soviet- 
foreign companies, and straight technical 
assistance contracts—had played a notable 
role, In this book, Sutton presents an 
exhaustive account of these foreign con- 
cessions and heavily stresses their contribu- 
tion to the recommissioning and moderni- 
zation of the exploitation of raw materials 
(oil, coal, and non-ferrous mining and 
smelting), of agriculture and forestry (in- 
cluding the lumber industry), of some 
consumer-goods industries, and of trans- 
ports However, in the key metallurgical 
and machine-construction sectors, pure con- 
cessions played only a limited role Sutton 
is certainly right when he rejects the oft- 
repeated assertion that the concessions— 
liquidated in the 1920’s—plzyed a minor 
role “as a development mechanism” But 
_he seems to overreach himself when he, ap- 
parently, tries to equate impact of Western 
technology with Western concession-opera- 
tions and when he affirms that each and 
every secondary concession or technical 
assistance contract had a decisive impact, 
both on the economy as a whole and on its 
own specific branch of it. This leads him 
to the assertion that “the concession, in its 
varying forms, was the most significant ve- 
hicle for the transfer of foreign technol- 
ogy,” and to the suggestion that “Western 
enterprise operating in a socialist economy 
under enormously difficult technical and 
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political conditions” actually transformed 
the Soviet economy in toto (cf. p. 340). 

The survey neither furnishes nor ana- 
lyzes data on Soviet imports during the 
crucial period of 1918-1937, nor does it, 
place the operation of the foreign con- 
cessions in any general framework The 
author is content to provide a description 
of each contract—intended, or actually car- 
ried out—and seems to view such descrip- 
tion as sufficient for assessing both the 
nature and the scope of the Western impact 
This leads to the questionable generaliza- 
tions which I have discussed above. 
Indeed, the concessions operated primarilv 
——though not exclusively—in the raw-ma- 
terial branches, and before the end of the 
1920’s, while the massive Soviet structural 
break, thanks both to massive imports of 
the technology embodied in capita} goods 
and to some engineering assistance, occurred 
primarily in metallurgy and machine-con- 
struction, particularly between 1929 and 
1937. 

It may be interesting to recall that 
younger socialist countries—China, for in- 
stance—did not have, from their formation, 
the relatively unrestricted accéss to, West- 
ern technology which the Soviet Union en- 
joyed in its early days The Soviet Union 
imported heavily, first from Germany and 
then from the United States, in the crucial 
years of its technological transformations 
China had to rely, in the 1950’s, mostly on 
Soviet technology (as well as on some East 
European imports), and the Russians tried 
to make the most of their position of mo- 
novoly The conditions laid down for So- 
viet concessions in China—either under the 
form of joint companies or under the form 
of technical assistance contracts tied to the 
importation of full plants from the Soviet 
Union—were often more stringent than 
those secured by the Western businessmen 
in the Soviet Union of the early 1920’s_ If 
the Soviet Union has never stressed its debt 
toward the West, it has never forgotten to 
recall China’s debt toward itself. Curi- 
ously, the Russians also tend to stress the 
importance of their assistance by enumer- 
ating the various plants purchased by the 
Chinese from them. Obviously, some bet- 
ter gauge of technological diffusion must 
be found if one is to assess meaningfully 
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both the absorption of new technology and 
technological changes from one period to 
the next. 
NICOLAS SPULBER 
Professor of Economics 
Indiana University 
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BEHRMAN, LesuE Corsa, S. J., and Rowatp 
FREEDMAN (Eds.). Fertility and Family 
Planning: A World View. Pp. viii, 503. 
Ann Arbor: University of ‘Michigan Press, 
1969. $12.50. . . 

Betz, Dantet, and Irvine Kristo, (Eds.) 
Confrontation. The Student Rebellion and 
the Universities. Pp. xii, 191. New York. 
Basic Books, 1969. $595. 

BeLLUSH, Bernarp He Walked Alone. A 
Biography of John Gilbert Winant. Pp viii, 
246. The Hague: Mouton, 1969. No price. 

Benson, Orrver Polstscal Science Labora- 
tory. Pp. xii, 402. Paper-bound edition. 
Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill, 1969, 
$4.95. 

BERLE, Apoty A, Jr. Natural Selection of 
Political Forces. Pp xi, 120. Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 1968. $5.00. 

Beri, Isaan Four Essays on Liberty Pp. 
Idii, 213. Paper-bound edition New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969 $2.15. 


BERSCHELD, ELLEN, and Exawwe HATFIELD 
Waster. Interpersonal Attraction. Pp. 
xii, 129. Paper-bound edition. Reading, 


Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1969 $195 

BERTALANFFY, Lupwic von. General System 
Theory: Foundations, Development, and 
Applications Pp xv, 289. New York. 
George Braziller, 1968. $895. 

Beruse, Maurice R, and MARILYN GITTEL 
(Eds.) Confrontation at Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville: The New York School Strikes 
of 1968 New York: Frederick A Praeger, 
1969 $8.50, 

BresuycK, DANIEL, and Kanomso C. MATEENE 
(Eds). The Mwindo Epic: From The 
Banyanga (Congo Republic). Pp. viä, 
213. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1969. $7.00 

Bıscuor, Leprorpv J Adult Psychology Pp. 
x, 310. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 
No price 7 

Brack, Cuartes L, Jr Structure and Rela- 
tionship in Constitutional Law. Pp. ix, 98. 
Baton Rouge. Lowsiana State University 
Press, 1969. $3.95 

BLUMBERG, PAUL Industrial Democracy. 
The Sociology of Particpation Pp viii, 
278. New York: Schocken, 1969. $6.00. 

Borcatra, Epcar F, and Roserr R Evans 
(Eds), Smoking, Health, and Behavior. 
Pp. xii, 288. Chicago: Aldine, 1969. $10.75. 

Bowen, Don R Political Behavior of the 
American Public Pp ix.160 Paper-bound 
edition Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1969 $1.95. 


Book DEPARTMENT 


Brooxt, Z N A History of Europe, 911- 
1198 Pp. xvii, 553. Paper-bound edition 
New York Barnes & Noble, 1969 $5.50. 

Brotz, Howard (Ed.). Negro Social and 
Political Thought, 1850-1920 Pp ix, 593 
Paper-bound edition New York: Basic 
Books, 1966 $4 95. 

BroucstTon, Jack Thud Ridge.. Pp 254. 
Philadelphia’ J B Lippincott, 1969. $595 

Brown, Douctas. Against the World: Atti- 
tudes of White South Ayrca Pp 268 
Paper-bound edition Garden City, N Y.. 
Doubleday, 1969. $1.45 

Brown, Frepertc J Chemical Warfare: A 
Study in Restraints. Pp wx, 355. Prince- 
ton, NJ. Princeton University Press, 1968. 


$9 00. 

Bucwanan, Witttiam Understanding Politi- 
cal Variables Pp xiv, 316. Paper-bound 
edition New York Charles Scribnet’s 
Sons, 1969 $395 

Bucurer, Ira R, and Huco G Notimi 
fEds). Gane Theory in the Behavioral 
Sciences Pp, xni, 268 Pittsburgh. Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1969 $8 95 
Burm, Frepertck S, and Kurt L SHELL 
(Eds) Polt:cs, Law, and Social Change 
Selected Essays of Otto Kichheimer Pp 
xxxviii, 483, New York. Columbia Univer- 

sity Press, 1969 $12 50. 

Burns, James MacGrecor, and Jack WALTER 
Perrason. Government by the People. 
Pp xvi, 848 Seventh Edition Englewrod 
Cliffs, N.J © Prentice-Hall, 1969 No price 

CarLow, ALEXANDER B, Jr American 
Urban History Pp xii, 674. Paper- 
bound edition New York’ Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969 $495 

Canadian Industrial Relations: The Report 
of the Task Force on Labour Relations. Pp 
m, 250 Paper-bound edition Ottawa, 
Canada The Queen’s Printer, 1968 $450 

Carsten, F. L The Rise of Fascism Pp. 
256 Paper-bound edition Berkeley and 
Los Angeles Universify of California Press, 
1969 $225 i 

CATTELL, Davin T Lemngiad. A Case Study 
of Soviet Urban Government, Pp. xxv, 
171 New York Frederick A Praege’, 
1968. $1250 

CHANDLER, LESTER V The Economics of 
Money and Banking Pp 562 Second Edi- 
tion New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 
$995 

CHapno, STEVEN M (Ed.). Latin American 
Newspapers in United States Libraries 
Pp xiv, 619 Austin University of Texas 
Press. 1968 $2000 
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The Most Probable World, 
Pp. xii, 329. Paper-bound edition Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1968 $1.45. 

CHORLEY, RICHARD J, and PETER HACGETT 
{Eds) Integrated Models in Geography 
Pp 677. Paper-bound edition New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1969 $2 50 

CHORLEY, RICHARD J., and PETER Hacsert 
(Eds) Physical and Information Models 
in Geography Pp 801. Paper-bound edi- 
tion. New York. Barnes & Noble, 1969 
$3 00. 

Ciporta, Carro M. 
ment in the West. 


CHASE, STUART. 


Literacy and Develop- 
Pp 144 Paper-bound 


edition Baltimore Penguin Books, 1969 
$125. 

CLISSOLD, STEPHEN Spain Pp 211 New 
York: Walker, 1969. $6 50. 


CwuppE, CHARLES F., and DEANE E NEUBAUER 


(Eds ). Empirical Democratic Theory 
Pp 534 Chicago. Markham, 1969. No 
price. 


COCKBURN, ALEXANDER, and Rosy BLACK- 
BURN (Eds). Student Power: Problems, 
Diagnosis, Action, Pp. 378. Paper-bound 
edition Baltimore. Penguin Books, 1969 
$1 25 

Coppinctor, ALAN 
ing Process. Pp xx, 106. 
1968 $495 

Coreman, James C, Psychology and Effectrve 
Behavior Pp 568. Glenview, Ilinois 
Scott, Foresman, 1969 No price. 

Cottier, Davin S, and Kurt Graser (Eds.) 
The Conditions for Peace in Europe: Prob- 
lems of Détente and Security Pp. x, 204. 
Washington, DC Public Affairs Press, 1969 
$6 00 

ComeEtTtTI, Exizasera (Ed) The Journal 
and Letters of Count Francesco dal Verme, 
1783-1784 Pp xxxii, 147, Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 1969 $600 

Communist China, 1967. Pp 226 Kowloon, 
Hong Kong: Union Research Institute, 1963. 
$10 00 

Cooper, Wittuam J The Conservative 
Regime. South Carolina, 1877-1890. Pp 
239 Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 1968 
$8:95. 

CopetanD, J Isaac (Ed). Democracy in the 
Old South and Other Essays by Fletcher 
Melvin Green Pp xx, 322 Nashville 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1969 $850 

Coser, Lewis A, and BERNARD ROSENBERG 
(Eds ) Sociological Theory A Book of 
Readmgs Pp xii, 748 Third Edition 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1969 
No price. 


Theories of the Bargain- 
Chicago’ Aldine, 
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Coupy, Juren (Ed.). The Huguenot Wars. 
Pp. xxi, 405, Philadelphia: Chilton, 1969. 

- $10.95. 

CowELL, Henry, and Smwney CoweLL. 
Charles Ives and His Music Pp x, 253. 
Paper-bound edition. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969 $1.75. 

Crain, Ronert L., Euu Katz, and Donap 
B RosentHaL. The Politics of Community 
Conflict: The Fluoridation Decision. Pp 
xix, 269. Paper-bound edition. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969. $3.95. 

CRANSTON, Maurice, and SANFORD A. LAKOFF 


(Eds.). A Glossary of Political Ideas. Pp. 
xii, 180. New York: Basic Books, 1969, 
$5 95. 


Cressey, Donato R., and Davm A Warp 
(Eds ) Delinquency, Crime, and Social 
Process Pp. xv, 1,151. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1969. $1195. 

Curr, James. Taxation and Economic De- 
velopment in India. Pp. xvii, 415. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $17.50. 

Currer, W. Bowman, Howard J. Hows, and 
Cuartes C Stover. Recursos Humanos de 
Alto Nivel en Colombia: Un Analisis del 
Mercado. Pp. 187. Paper-bound edition. 
Bogota: Colombia Offce of the Ford Foun- 
dation, 1969. No price. R 

, DawRENDORF, Rart. Essays in the Theory of 
Society. Pp. x, 300 Stanford, Calif : 
Stanford University Press, 1968. $8.50. 

Datrrume, Ricoarp M (Ed). American 
Politics since 1945. Pp. 239. Chicago’ 
Quadrangle, 1969. $6.95. 

Daniets, Georce H. American Science in the 
Age of Jackson. Pp. vili, 282. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1968. $7.95. 

Dav, RENE, and Josen E. C. BRIERLEY. 
Major Legal Systems in the World Today. 
Pp. xv, 528. New York: Free Press, 1963 
No price 

Davies, R. Trevok. Documents IHustrating the 
History of Civilization in Medieval England, 
1066-1500 Pp. x, 413, New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1969. $1000. 

Davis, Kincstey. World Urbanization, 1950- 
1970, Vol. I: Basic Data for Cities, Coun- 
tries, and Regions. Pp. viii, 318 Paper- 
bound edition Berkeley: Institute of In- 
ternational Studies, University of California, 
1969. $300. 

Davis, Morris, and Marvin G. WEINBAUM. 
Metropolitan Decision Processes An Analy- 
sis of Case Studies. Pp xx, 131 Chicago 
Rand, McNally, 1969 No price. a 

Dr Sanso, Hrtpecart Ronpon Patentes y 
Signos Distantivos’ Doctrina Administrativa 
y Jurisprudencia Contencioso-Administra- 
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tiva. Pp 406. Paper-bound edition 

, Caracas: Universidad Central de Venezuela 
Facultad de Derecho, 1968. No price. 

Dennis, LAwReNcE. Operational Thinking for 
Survival Pp. xvii, 234. Colorado Springs, 
Colo : Ralph Myles, 1969. $5.95. 

Drvowe, Ropert A. (Ed.). American Foreign 
Policy since 1945. Pp. 248. Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1969. $695. 

Diving, Ropert A. Roosevelt, and World 
War II Pp. x, 107. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1969. $5.95 

Dizarp, Jan. Social Change in the Family 
Pp. viii, 89. Chicago: Community and 
Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 
1968. No price. 

Doss, Maurice Welfare Economics and the 
Economics of Socialism. Pp. viii, 275. 
New York. Cambridge University Press, 
1969 $950. 

Docan, Marrer, and Stems Roxxan (Eds) 
Quantitative Ecological Analysis in the 
Social Sciences. Pp xv, 607. Cambridge, 
Mass: M LT. Press, 1969. $25.00 ~ 

Dorsey, Gray L, and SAMUEL I. Sauman 
(Eds). Validation of New Forms of Social 
Organisation Pp ix, 159 Wiesbaden, 
Germany: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 
1968 No price. 

Dovectas-Home, CHARLES 
Israel, Pp 121. 
Dufour, 1968 $350 

Dresster, Davin Sociology: The Study of 
Human Interaction. Pp xvii, 779 New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. No price. 

Dusty, Rosert. Theory-Building: A Practical 
Guide to the Construction and Testing of 
Theoretical Models Pp ix, 298 New 
York: Free Press, 1969. $7.95. 

Durr, Raymond S, and Aucust B. Horzmes- 
HEAD. Sickness and Society. Pp. xiii, 390. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1968. $12.50. 

Dyr, Tuomas R. Politics in States and Com- 
munities. Pp. xiii, 479. Englewood Cliffs, 
N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. $8.50. 

Eras, Norpsert. Uber den Prozess dei 
Zivilisation: Sogiogenetische und Psycho- 
genetische Untersuchungen, Vols. I and II. 

~ Pp Ixxxi, 824. Munich’ Franke Verlag, 
1969. No price. 


The Arabs and 
Chester Springs, Pa.: 


“Evans, Micuazt K. Macroeconomic, Activ- 


ity. Pp xviii, 627 New York: Harper & 
Row, 1969. No price. 

Faust, Crarence H., and Jessica FEmNcoLp 
(Eds ). Approaches to Education for 
Character: Strategies for Change in Higher 
Education. Pp. xiii, 451. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. $10.00. 

FERNEA, ELIZABETH WARNOCK. Quests of 


A 
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the Sheik. Pp. xi, 346 Paper-bound edi- 
tion. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. 
$1.75. 

FiscHeR-GALATI, STEPHEN. The Socialist Re- 
public of Rumania. Pp. xi, 113. Baltimore’ 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. $2.45 

FrrzGerarp, C. P. The Chinese View of Their 
Place in the World. Paper-bound edition 
Pp. 82. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. $1.25. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1945, Vol. VIII: The Near 
East and Africa. Pp. vii, 1339. Washing- 
ton, DC: United States Printing Office, 
1969. $6.50. 

Fort, GILBERTO, V. (Ed.). The Cuban Revo- 
lution of Fidel Castro Viewed from Abroad: 
An Annotated Bibliography. Pp. xvi, 140. 
Paper-bound edition. Lawrence: Univetsity 
of Kansas Libraries, 1969. No price. 

Foster, RosrrT and Exsore (Eds.). Euro- 
pean Society in the Eighteenth Century. Pp 
xi, 424. New York: Walker, 1969. $8.50. 

Frank, ANDRE GUNDER | Capitalism and Un- 
derdevelopment in Latin America. Pp. xxii, 
344.  Paper-bound edition. New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1969 $345. 

FRANKEL, CHARLES. 
cades. Pp. 90 Paper-bound edition 
York: W. W Norton, 1968. $1.50. 

Frrepen, Brawarp J., and Worum W NAs, 
Jr. (Eds). Shaping an Urban Future: Es- 
says in Memory of Catherine Bauer Wurster 
Pp v, 222, Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 
1969. $7.50, 

Fucus, Vicror R. (Ed.). Production and 
Productivity in the Service Industries. Pp 
ix, 395. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969 $12.50. 

FULLINWIDER, S. P. The Mind and Mood of 
Black America: Twentieth-Century Thought. 
Pp. xi, 255. Paper-bound edition. Home- 
wood, Il.: Dorsey Press, 1969. No price. 

GALE, Raymonp F. Developmental Behavior: 
A Humanistic Approach. Pp. xvi, 600 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1969. 
$8.95. 

Gasu, Norman (Ed.). The Age of Peel. Pp. 
viii, 182, Paper-bound edition. New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1968, $2.00. 

GuserT, Martin’ British History Atlas. Pp 
118 New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1969. $495. 

Graser, Barney G, and Anserm L., STRAUSS. 
Time For Dying Pp. xiv, 270 Chicago: 
Aldine, 1968. $695. 

Grocx, CHARLES Y, and ELLEN SIEGELMAN. 
Prejudice U.S.A Pp. xxii, 194. New York: 
Frederick A Praeger, 1969. $5.95, 


New 
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Gorpscumapt, Warrer. Kambuyas’s Cattle. 
The Legacy of an African Herdsman. Pp. 
242 Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1969 $7.50. 

Gray, Ricard B. (Ed.). International Se- 
curity Systems: Concepts and Models of 
World Order. Pp. xi, 227. Itasca, M. 
F. E. Peacock, 1969. $600. 

GREENFIELD, Harry I., assisted by CAROL A. 
Brown. Allied Health Manpower: Trends 
and Prospects Pp mii, 195. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969. $8.00. 

Greco, PAULINE, The Welfare State: An 
Economic and Social History of Great 
Britain from 1945 to the Present Day. Pp 
xii, 388. Amherst: University of Massachu- 
setts Press, 1969 $800. 

GREGOR, James A Contemporary Redical 
Ideologies: Totalitarian Thought in the 
Twentieth Century. Pp. xii, 370 New 
York: Random House, 1968. $5.95. 

GRIMAL, PERRE. Hellenism and the Rise of 
Rome, Pp. 418. New York: Delacorte, 
1969. $9.95. 

GUTTERIDGE, WILLIAM. 
African Politics. Pp 166. London: 
Methuen,, 1969. $3.25.. 

Haas, Ernest B. Tangle of Hopes: American 
Commitments and World Order. Pp. xiv, 
306. Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1969. $7.95. 

HEnverson, Joon W. The United States In- 
formation Agency. Pp. mi, 324. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $695. 

HERBERSTEIN, SicMuUND voN Description of 
Moscow and Muscovy, 1557. Edited by 
Bertold Picard. Translated by J. B. C 
Grufidy. Pp. vi, 105. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1969. $5.00. 

HERBERT, SYDNEY., The Fall of Feudalism in 
France. Pp. xviii, 230. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1969. $6 50. \ 

Herer, J. G. J. G. Herder on Social and 
Political Culture. Translated by F. M. 
BARNARD. Pp. xii, 329. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1969. $11.50, 

Heyer, ROBERT. Discovery in the Press Pp. 
132. Paper-bound edition, New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1969 $1.95. 4 

Hrrcacocx, H. Witey. Music in the United 
States: A Historical Introduction. Pp. 270. 
Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
$5 95, 

Horowitz, Gav Canadian Labour in Politics. 
Pp. 273. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1968. $7.50 

Howarp, MICHAEL. The Franco-Prussian 
War. Pp. vii, 512. Paper-bound edition. 
New York: Collier, 1969, $3.95. 


The Military in 
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HucoeEtt, Frank E. Modern Belgium. Pp 
296. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 


$7 50. 

Humeureys, Curistuas The Buddhist Way 
of Life. Pp. 223. New York: Schocken, 
1969. $7.95. 


Humersrers, R A. Tradition and Revolt in 
Latin America and Other Essays. Pp. 264 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1969 
$7 50. i 

Hurewitz. J. C (Ed). Soviet-A merican 
Rivalry in the Middle East, Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. Pp. vi, 250. 
New York: Academy of Political Science, 
Columbia University, 1969 No price. 

I Fan Communist Chinese Economy Undcr 

- the Cultural Revolution. ` Paper-bound edi- 
tion. Kowloon, Hong Kong: Union Re- 
search Institute, 1568 $3.00 

Indez to Titles of English News Releases of 
Asinhua News Agency, 1967. Pp. 459 
Kowloon, Hong Kong: Union Research 
Institute, 1968 $15.00. 

Jarviz, Yan C., and JOSEPH AGASSI (Eds) 
Hong Kong: 4 Society in Transition. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. $10.00. 

Jenninocs, Sim Ivor. Cabinet Government. 
Pp. ix, 586. Paper-bound edition. New. 
York: Cambridge von Press, 1969. 
$375. ` 


Jennincs, Sm Ivor. Parliament. Pp. x, 
573. Paper-bound edition. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. $3 75. 


Jonssox, Bo. Staten Och Malmfalten: En 
studie i svensk malmfaltspolitik omkring 
sekelskiftet. Pp, 388. Paper-bound edition. 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1969 No 
price. 

Kaxonis, THomas E., and Barsara G. T. 
Desscarats (Eds.). The Literary Artist as 

- Social Critic. Pp. 456 Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Glencoe, 1969. No price. 

KamMENKA, E. Marxism and Ethics. Pp. 72. 
Paper-bound edition. New York: St. 
Marzin’s Press, 1969. $175. 

Karran, Hersert H. Russia and the Out- 
break of the Seven Years’ War. Pp x, 165, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1968. $5 75. 

KAREL, Henry S. Open Systems. Arenas for 
Political Action. Pp. a 148. Paper- 
bound edition. Itasca, Il: s E. Peacock, 
1969. $3 50. 

KassaLow, Everett M, (Ed.). The Role of 
Social Security in Economic Development. 
Pp. vi, 265. Paper-bound edition. 
ington, D.C.: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1968. $100 

Kavurmann, Cart B. Man Incorporate: The 
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Individual and His Work in an Organized 
Society. Pp 268 Paper-bound edition, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1969. $1.45. 

Kay, A. W. Moral Development. Pp. 270. 
New York: Schocken, 1968 $5.50. 

KEITH, ARTHUR Berrrepare. A Constitu- 
tional History of India, 1600-1935. Pp. 
xiv, 581. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1969. 
$13 50. 

Kerrey, WILLIAM MELVIN A Diferent 
Drummer Pp, 200. Paper-bound edi- 
tion. Garden City, N.Y . Doubleday, 1969. 
$1.25. 

KENT, GEORGE O. Arnim and Bismarck. Pp 
x, 213. New York: Oxford University Piess, 
1968. $5.95, 

KIESLER, CHARLES A. and Sara B. KIESLER 
Conformity. Pp. 114. Paper-bound edition. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969. 
$1.95 i 

Kino, Cart B., and Howarp W RisHer. The 
Negro in the Petroleum Industry Pp. viii, 
95. Paper-bound edition Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1969. No 


price. 

Kc, Horace Maysray, Before Hansard. 
Pp. viii, 114. New York. Barnes & Noble, 
1968. $4.00. 


Kussinoer, Henry A. Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy. Pp. vii, 259 Paper-bound 
edition, New York: W. W. Norton, 
1969. $195. 

KOCHANEK, STANLEY A. The Congress Party 
of India: The Dynamics of One-Party 
Democracy. Pp. xxv, 516. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1968. $13 50. 

Korntcssrrorr, H G. The Practice of Em- 
pire (Emended Edition of The Government 
of Sicily under Philip II of Spain). Pp. 229. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. No price. 

Koraja, JRL Social System and Time and 
Space: An Introduction to the Theory of 
Recurrent Behavior. Pp 113. Pittsburgh, 


Pa.: Duquesne University Press, 1969. 
$5 95. 
Kuper, Leo, and M G. Sars (Eds.). 


Pluralism in Africa. Pp. vi, 546. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $12.75. 


Kurtz, Paur (Ed.). Moral Problems in 


Contemporary Society Pp. ix, 301. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 
$6.95. 


Law Enforcement: The Matter of Redress. A 
Report by the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Southern California. Pp. 80. 
Paper-bound edition. Los Angeles: Insti- 
tute of Legal Thought, 1969. No price. 

Leacn, A. F. The Schools of Medieval Eng- 
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land Pp xv, 349 New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1969 $1100 

Lee, Rosert, and Russet, GALLOWAY, as- 
sisted by Wriam Ercnorn The Schizo- 
Phrenic Church: Conflict Over Community- 
Organization Pp 192 Philadelphia West- 
minister Press, 1969. $2.65. 

Lers, E Impeachment History's Verdict of 
Our Time Pp 54 New York; Exposi- 
tion Press, 1968 $300. 

LINARES, ANTONIO. Aspectos Juridicos de 
Los Sistemas de Intergracion Economica 
Pp 310 Paper-bound edition. Caracas: 
Universidad Central de Venezuela Facultad 
de Derecho, 1968 No price 

LINDBAEK, LISE. Norway’s New Saga of 
the Sea: The Story of Her Merchant Marine 
in World War II Pp. 251 New York 
Exposition Press, 1969 $600 

LINK, ARTHUR S (Ed) The Impact of 
World War I Pp vu, 152 Paper-bound 
edition New York Harper & Row, 1969 
$2 95. 

Loucks, Writiam N, and Worum G Wur- 
nry, Comparative Economic Systems Pp 
xiti, 582 Eighth Edition New Yoik 
Harper & Row, 1969. $9.95 

Loy, Joun W , and Geratp S Kenyon (Eds) 
Sport, Culture, and Society Pp xu, 464 
New York The Macmillan Company, 1966 
$8 95. ' . 

Luxo, Rosert W Personality. A Be- 
havioral Analysıs Pp ix, 464 New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1969 $7.95 

McCorrey, Ropert (Ed) Federalists, Re- 
publicans, and Foreign Entanglements, 1789- 
1815, Pp xi, 176 Englewood Chiffs, N J 
Prentice-Hall, 1969 $495 

M'Crıxore, J W (Ed) The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great Pp xxxix, 
432 New York Barnes & Noble, 1969 
$10 00 

McLaucHtiin, Barry (Ed). Studies in Social 
Movements: A Social Psychology Perspec- 
tive Pp 497 New York: Free Press, 1969 
$8 95 

MacratH, C Peter, ELMER E CORNWELL, 
and Jay S Goopmaxn (Eds) The Ameri- 
can Democracy Pp xu, 751 London 
The Macmillan Company, 1969 No price 

Marr, Henry W (Ed) Three Theories of 
Child-Development. Pp ix, 342. Revised 
Edi.ion New York Harper & Row, 1969 
$8 25. 

Manpower Aspects of Recent Economic De- 
velopments in Europe Pp iv, 175 Paper- 
bound edition Geneva’ International 
Labour Office, 1969 $2 50. 

Marek, Franz Philosophy of World Revolu- 
tion A Contribution to an Anthology of 
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